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ABVKUTISEMRNT. 


The present crisis of affairs in Cliina has awakened in the public 

mind a deep and powerful feeling of inquiry towards tills singular and 

* 

secluded people. 

The particular object with which the following pages are so imme¬ 
diately associatfid, proving beyond all other moans, a useful and pleasing 
medium of conveying the information sought for; and the copious 
remarks contained in former Ca|filogues of the Chinese Collection 
having been so favourably received by the public (of which upwards of 
80,000 copies have been sold), the author has been induced to increase 
the .size of the present volume by the addition of much original matter, 
together with information obtained by an abridgment of the latest and 
best authorities. 
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a:rx dtt. 



At no j3eriod in the history of the world, has the atJotition of civi¬ 
lised nations been so fully directed towards C^iina, its early history and 
inodt^rn ]iosition, as at llie im'sent incmienl, 

'I’he sint'le fat't, (hat that nation coniprises within its limits, a popu¬ 
lation of tJfrcr. hundred and .v/.r/// miUhms <»f hunian l)eini's, and that a 
strni^j^le has ft)r some time past been in progn*ss between (Ireat Britain 
and the; Celestial lMn]iin!—a struggle too, which may involve the mightiest 
results, both as regards commerce and Christ ianity—^is of itself sufficient 
to awaken the deepest degree of interest in tlie mind, as well of the 
])hilanlliro])ist, as the philosopher. These latter days,” as they are 
sometimes called, are, in the prophetic view of many, destined to be 
marked by events of most momentous importance ; events calculated no 
little to facilitate the upward and onward rnareli of civilisation, to penetrate 
with the light of knowledge and science the darkest portions of the earth, 
to soften the roughness of the savage, and subdue into something like 
Christianity the millions and tens of millions of human beings, who 
have yet to experience the beneficent influences of a religion that has for 
its handmaidens Faith, Hope, and Charity. AVith these views, and the 
long train of eagle imaginings that are likely to be kindled in the san¬ 
guine and far-seeing mind, by anticipations of what may be, j)rompted in 
some sense by what has already taken ])lace, the aspect and <loBtinIes of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


China arc* calculated to excite the most attentive and proPonnd con¬ 
sideration. It is a wonder, indeed, that a people so multitudinous and 
an empire so vast should for man^'^ a^es, and amid the numerous vicissi¬ 
tudes and conflicts that liavu j)rostrated thrones, revolutionised nations, 
and trodden, as it were, kingdoms into dust—have experienced but 
little changes coinj)arativeiy spt'aking, and existed, from century to 
century, with scarcely a pliasls ohservahle upon its general and national 
characteristics and surfatH). 

Ilut, wo think we hear some devoted missionary to tluj great cause of 
religious liberty and human happiness exelaiin, that the doors of a new 
empire are about to he opened ! A living light is about to flash among 
the benighted millions, and the symbols and banners of the only true 
Ood, are about to be planted in a soil and among a peojde who are, in 
many res])ects, prepared ft)r the recei)tion of the sublime truths of the 
gospel. A new morning seems to break upon the religious world—a new 
triumph is about to be hymned among tlu? eberubiui and seraj>liim in the 
brighter region above us ' another victory is to be achieved by tlie cross 
of Calvary—an empire, vast and wonderful, and hitherto barred from the 
general difftision of missionary kuowl<;dge, is about to l)c thrown open to 
all who arc? willing to take the Bible in tlunr hands, and engage in the 
delightful work of winning their felh)w- *reatures to the true source of 
both temporal and eternal happiness, ’riiese to some may appear 
wild expectations. But all, ay all, may' be fully and speedily realised. 
In any event, however, the peo))le of (yhina, tlieir government, morals, 
manners, habits, customs, tastes, and characteristics, are, at the present 
moment, worthy of especial study. Hitherto, these have been measurably 
covered as with a veil ; the inner traits of the nation, the minute 
peculiarities, the fashionable boadoirf the literary coicnc, and the do¬ 
mestic temples of this numerous people, have been hidden from the eyes 
of Kuropean and American curiosity and scrutiny. True, we have had 
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valuable books from such pens as the Abbe du Halde, Lord Macartney, 
the editor ol‘ Lonl Amherst's embassy, Davis, Morrison, llridgman, 
Ciiitzlair, and many other writers. To these the literary and inquiring 
world arc mucli iiidcbled. Ihit the authors referred to have, for the most 
part, given the grand features of the eni})irc, the lofty objects, the leading 
traits ; while it remained for an American gentleman, Mr. Nathan Dunn, 
of Philadeljihia, to enter more minutely into the eostiimc, the manners, 
habits, science, arts, trades, agriculture, and genius, of this wonderful 
people. Tin; author of tins hasty introtluetion speaks from many years 
personal knowledge of Mr. Dunn, in China and in the Ihiited States. 
He was intimately acquainted with him in both countries, as an extensive 
and sueci'ssful merchant, and kiU‘W that while he resided in ('hina, for a 
peri{Hl of twelve years, his ()])p«)vtunitios for collecting every information 
were indeed extraordinary, and that they were fihumlantly improved by 
patient research, indefatigal)lc industry, tact, courtesy, and a degree of 
popularity among the Chines(‘, never surpassed in the history of any 
foreigner. lie was assisted, moreover, in his commendable labours, by 
IIoAV((ua, Tingqua, and other Hong merchants of considerable note; 
and who, in this particular, seemed to rise above the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and to take deliglit in imparling correct information. The 
design at first, w'us merely to collect a few rare specimens lor liis own 
gratification ; hut the appetitij grew with what it fed upon, and tlius we 
may, without exaggeration, describe the result as the “ Chinese World in 
Miniature.” We feel satisfied that the expectations of those who may 
feel a desire to examine this collection, to investigate its wonders, and 


thus, in some sense, analyse the mental and moral qualities of the Chinese; 
to gather some knowledge of their idols, their temples, their pagodas, 
their bridges, their arts, their sciences, their manufactures, their tastes, 
their fancies, their parlours, their drawing-rooms, their clothes, 
their finery, their ornaments, their weapons of war, their vessels, their 
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dwellixif^s, and tlio thousand ct ccfrrns whit-h mrihc up tlicir movinjj 
and living world, will not ho disappoititod. Ono, indeed, is astonislicd 
at the vast materials, the thousands ofolyocts, which, by years of patient 
labour and unwearied c’fTort,, the enterprising proprietor of this exhibition 
lias collected. 'I'he mere catalogue, as will be seen from the extent of 
this volume, forms quite a stud}" of itself; and yet to those who 
really love to ponder on the results oi‘ ages of ingenuity and habit, 
especially among an exclusive people like the ('iilneso, this brief 
outline will afford but an impcTlect idea of the mass of materials, 
the variety of sjiecimens, the beauty, rarity, novelty, and extreme sin¬ 
gularity, that arc combined in this vast magazine of euriosilics and 
woiuhirs. A single article ■will illuslratc whole ]Kiges of written deseri])- 
tion. The visiter apjH'ars to ha\e the living Cliinese in tlie images 
before liiin, and, with a little imagination, to be moving and living 
among them. An hour pass('d witli sncli eurjo.dties will aflbrd, even to 
the youthful and careless of inquiry, a more* definite and permanent idea 
of these Tartar-governed niillj<jus, than volumi's of ordinary details. I’he 
eye and the mind are both enlightemal at one and the same moment; 
and thus, as it frequently hai>])cns, an individual to whom it would be im¬ 
possible to convey a notion of a certain maclune or jiieee of fancy work by 
a written description, has a full and perfect impression of the entire object 
at a single glance. As a means of education this collection is invaluable. 
It teaches by ilnnjja rather than words. The images are visible and 
tangible, and, therefore, cannot be easily misunderstood. What immense 
labour, for example, and what intricate details would be necessary to give 
an individual, who had never seen such an invention, a correct idea of a 
ship in full sail. Yet present the object to the eye, and a look would at 
once suffice to elicit admiration, and impart a more complete general 
knowledge tlian page upon page of the most minute and elaborate com¬ 
position. So with this collection. Here we have not one object, but 
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thousands ; not a single; production, hut an empire with all its variety of 
light and shade, its experience, its mind, and the results o£ both, for 
four thousand years. Writers of the highest character liave been con¬ 
sulted in preparing tins volume. It is designed as a sort of mute guide ; 
ujid, as the obsc'rver passes from scone to scene, the interest may be 
varied from lli<‘ e3'C to tlu' mind, b^^ turning from the object before liim, 
to the liistoiy or deseripfioii of that object. A studious eflbrt has been 
mad ? to narrate nothing hnt facts, and thus to impart correct information. 
All fiction and romance have been carefully avoided; and what is stated 
lias in no instance been e(>inmitU;d to these pages unless on competent 

m 

authority- At Philadelphia the collection was visit(»d by hundreds of 
thousands, and in every instance, it is believed, with entire satisfaction. 
Many persons passed hours, nay, whole days in the riM)m; and those who 
visited the collection most frequently seemed more delighted with each 
repeated visit. The proprietor lias been induced to transport it to Eng¬ 
land at the suggestion of many' of the most influential, seientitic, and 
learned persons of the Itritish metropolis and kingdom. He naturally 
feels a deep anxiety for l.hc' favourable verdict of tlie intelligent and dis¬ 
cerning upon his labours. And although by no means soliciUms for 
notoriety', or tliat imisy fame wliicli so frequently accompanies mere 
excitement and clamour, he would be false to himself and to human 
nature, should he prove indifferent to the kindly expressions of that 
valuable portion of society, wlio seek to make their fellow-creatures 
better, wiser, and happier. He has devoted the flower of his life to this 
collection, and has never hesitated at expense. His ellbrt in England 
has been to render, not only the collection, but the saloon in wliich it is 
exhibited, worthy of the visits of the respectable of all classes. Por this 
purpose he has built a spacious edifice, and endeavoured to make it as 
suitable and commodious as possible. But we must draw our hasty 
preface to a close. 'fhe details which follow enumerate and furnish 
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outlines of the Icadin*^ olijects of curiosity, taste, arul skill, in the Chineses 
world. As we remarked! at the conimencement, this wonderful people 
have latterly excited more attention, <;sp(‘cially anion^ 15uropean nations, 
than at any other period of their national existence. It may be that a new 
and a nobler destiny awaits them; that light, kjjowledge, and Christian 
civilisation, and a more liberal communion with the families of man in 
other portions of the earth, arc about to form an epoch in their career. 
If so, who may forctel the result? AVho may predict what another 
century will accomplish? Tlie imagination pauses at the thoiiglil, and 
while we contcmj)late the W'onders of steam, and the many other im- 
provements, discoveries, and appliances of modern science, wo are almost 
tempted to doubt the itn])ossibllity of any change in the progress of 
nations, llul to the details of the collection. We conclude this intro¬ 
duction with a few remarks on Chinese history, as an €appn»priate j)rc]i- 
minary to a study of “ maftt*rs ami things*’ in the Celestial Empire. 

The ("hinese claim a national existence coeval with Uie most remote 
antiejuity. Much that is recordtjd in their annals, however, is admitted, 
even by their own historians, to be doubtful; while the authors of every 
other nation who have written uj)on the subject, pronounce the earliest 
so-called history of China as absolutely fabulous. Good authorities 
name Fuh-he, who nourished about 2217 years before Christ, as the 
first emperor. Yaou, a virtuous sovereign, some centuries after, reigned 
102 years. The empire then floated down the stream of time without 
any extraordinary event or national ccinvulsion, wliilo the morals of the 
people were greatly improved by the precepts and writings of their great 
philosopher, Confucius, wrho was born 550 years 15.C. In the twelfth 
century of the Christian era the Chinese used a paper currency, founded 
on government security, being the earliest record we have of paper 
money. It has, however, been long discontinued, and its place supplied 
by the present metal coin, previously to which the shell of the tortoise 
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and poarl oysUT were nst‘d :is ;i circulating' incdiuiu in oxcliango lor com- 
modilicH, till about 200 years li.t',, when the tscen belbre alluded to was 
introduced, a description oi‘ wlucli will l)c found in the Ibllowiii^ ])ages. 
A.l). 124(), Marco J'olo, it \ (Mietiaii, visiU tl Cliinu, and shortly after 
Ins brother johied him. I’hey wvvc r<*cidveil with favour by the iiupcTial 
sovcrc'i^ns. ('alliolic, and particularly Jesuit, missionaries were after¬ 
wards permitted to njside i)t f'hina for several aj'es ; but w'ore at leuf'th 
expelled on the ])retext, real or assuineil, that they interfered with llie 
^'overnirnuit. Jii the thirteoutli century (’hiiia was inxaded hy (Hien^is 
Khan, who put millions to the sword; and the nation finally submitted 
to the Moiigul Tartar sovereigns, A.l). 1280. In 1^108, however, tin' 
'I'artars were driven out, and a native dynasty continued until 10*11. 
In that year, tlie Manchoo 'I'artars invaded the emj)ire, and placed their 
chiol’ U])(}n tin; tlnone, ami the {)resent monarch, 'I'aou Kwang, is de- 
sccnd(‘d from tliat succossJ'ul warrior. The ror1ui*:nese were the first 
Jhiropean traders to (ndiia ; and they were soon followed by tlic IJritisJi, 
h'rcncli, American, and other nations. 




l)F.S('llll*'nVK 


('\T\L()(U1K OT' THE C'()LLE(rriON. 


(JFNKIJAI. \ IKW OK Tl INI KUIOK OK 'I'llK SAl.OON. 


77/» t isiit t /•. mfinslul It! rotmufUft' u tUt ihr hcrtTu uf Ihf ruht -v , autl tht'ft lukf ihr 
h’njt «MM.s i»tf Hit ntfiti htunl m (in nn!,! m tf inch tihuf me Hitthcnul ^ ctniniu Ht nnj 

(( ith (in fcuifth. I'hc funn(in*j\ m tH he suh.-d'tiucnilif ttoiimt htf thi sdres. 


I'm: CUiiiiesc' C'olk‘ction is sifiiatcd in St. (ieorgn’s pliu*c, ITyde l^ark 
^'orncr. TJic i*x(c!rior of the cnirance to tlio building is in Iho stylo of 
(Hiinoso arcliit('ctiiio, taken from a model of a summer-house now 
in tlu! colleotioii. 

The apartment occu])icd by the collection is 22;> feet in length by .">0 
in wddth, wdtli lofty ceilings, supported by numerous pillars. On passing 
through the vestibule, Uie visiter finds himself, as it were, transported 
to a new world. It is ("liina in nuniature. The view is imposing in the 
highest degree. The rich screen-work, elaborately carved and gilt, at 
either end of the saloon ; the many-sliaped and various-coloured lanterns 
suspended througliout the entire ceiling; the native paintings which 
cover the walls ; the Chinese maxims adorning the columns and entabla¬ 
tures ; the embroidered silks, gay with a Imndred colours, and tiistelnlly 
displayed above the cases containing the figures; and the multitude of 



sinall(T rasos crowcicd with rare and interesting^ (>l)j(Tts—form a lout 
ensemble^ ]K>sscssiii{^ a tn'auty entirely its own, and which must be seen 
helbre it can be realised. 


SUPlCUn ( lllNKSK SCREEN AT THE IHM'Elt END OE 

rilE SALOON. 


Tliis part ol* tlie saloon is almost entirely oecnpied witli a ran- and 
admirable speeini^n of Cliinese screen-work. It is of ainjilc- dimensions, 
and is ricldy and lastei'ully gilded ; tin* portion of tin* wood-work not 
covered with ^ohl is painter] a <lelieal<* ^reen ; and the silk insert'd in 
|]ie ])an(‘ls is as ^ay as it can he rendered b}' a fjrofusion oi‘ t*\quisitely 
executed paintings {)r the most delieate and ma^nific<‘nt of eastern 
flowej’s. J'lic whole view Is ivdohml of the spirit and beauty of sj)rin^. 

drawings and c<)lonring oi'llu' flowers an* admirable, and shew the 
])erf'ection which has l)ecn attained in these branclu's of tlieir art l>y 
Cliiiiesi* painters, liesitles the tloral deliin'alion, there is also a row of 
silk panels, if wi* may h(* allowed the expression, i‘\inl)iting vii*ws of 
naval architectun*, both enriouH and instructive. 'I'he whole is sin- 
mounted by a richly carved ami gilt fret-work of exquisite hi'auty and 
design. 


(MIINESE 1’EMPLE 


AND IDOLS, 


WITH INf’KNSK VKSSKLS, TI'MI*1.K l-liUMTUKK, OFKKHI NciS, il’C. 


'^I'lie three colossal figures in this section of a religious temple are the 
triad of liudillia San Paou Fuh—“ I'he Throe j)recious Buddhas”- 
“ 'I'he past, present, and to c«)me.” At tin; right hand is seated Kwo-kcu 
I'(ill—tlu' first of the triad, whost* reign is already piist ; in tlie centre is 
! leen-tsae- t'lih—that person of Buddha, who now ri'igns oviir the world ; 
and at the left liand, AVe-lae-Fiih—whose reign is not yet come. 




























'riiese iifrviroR Jirt' eleven fi'ol in height, niui an? representations t)!’ 
tile divinitii'S in tJie celebralcd Honan Joss-housa/** 

In fnmt ot* each idol staitds un altar-table on which are phuunl 
censers, decorated candles, ]>«)rcclain jars fdled with a prolusion of choice 
liowers, and incense-vessels, in which josslicks, or perrumi!<l matches, are 
placed and are kejit constantly burning;, lo|^etlu!r with tinsel paper. 

The side walls of* the temple are adorned with silken scrolls, on 
which ant sentences, transcribed from the sacred writin^s, iiiculcatini^ 
moral precepts. From tlic cross-beams of the naif, at riji^ht ani^lcs with 
the erinisoii pillar;., dejieml a variety tif lantern?* that slied their subdued 
rays oflij^ht upon all arouiul. 

Upon acarvtnl and gilt tablet, in front of the temple, are inscribed tlu: 
characters 'I’ae Hung J*aou 'l\‘cn, /. c. “J'liii CIukat, J*owehi' iri., Pre¬ 
cious l^Al.Al E.** 

TJio attributes of' lUiddha are infinite, and he is worsliippttd in many 
persons ; being sometimes male- and somc'tiines female. 

The ])riiicipal religion of Uliina is Buddhism or Boodhisin, which also 
prevails ovetr Birmah, Siam. C'eykm, Japan, and (kiehin-t^hina. It is 
stated by Ward, that Boodli, the foumh'r of this religion, is <lescribed in 
Burmese books to have* been a son of the King of Jtenares ; that he 
floiirislied about 000 years Jl.C. ; and that he had, in various ages, 
ten incarnations. Buddliists do not believe in a First Cause ; they 

think matter eternal ; that (‘very portion of animated existence has its own 
rise, tendency, and destiny, /// iisclf; that the condition of creatures on 
earth is regulated by works of merit, and demerit; that works of merit 
raise us to ha]>pincss and llie world to ]m)sperity, while those of vice and 
demerit degenerate the world until the titiiverse itsedf is dissolved. Th(‘y 
suppose a superior deity, raised to that rank by his merit; but he is not 
governor of the world. To the prtjsent period they assign five deities, 
four (jf wliom have sdready appeared, the last being Clnndamaor lioodh, 
whose pre-eminenec continues ,'>()<)(» years, of which are gone by. 

At the end of his 5000 years aTiother saint will obtain the supremacy. 


• JoAst iH a Chinese corrtiplion of the Portuguese word “ Hcos,* and is by many 
persons supposed to he n Chinese word for “ Ood or Spirit.” 
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Six hiiiulrcd millions of luunan souls aro said to be canonized with each 

deity, but Hoodh took only ‘i 1,000 of bis company to heaven with him. 

'Die lowest esIaU* is bell—the next, souls in the forms of brutes; and 

both these are slates of punisliment. The state uhovt* is probationary — 

that of M\N ; and still above, de«^rees of honour and ha])pint‘ss, u]) to 

deities and demi-i'ods, to which man, if found wortliy, ascends ; or, on 

the contrary, ^oes into Ibt* lower slab's of ])unishmcnt. 'I'lu; Huddhists 

believe tben* are four superior lu*aveiis ; below llu'se, twelve other 

heavens, Avitli six other inferior lu'avens. After thest' eoiiies the earth ; 

then lli(i world of snakes; then thirty-two cliief liells, and one hundred 

and twenty hells of h*ss('r loriiient, Tlie Ju*ll of the ('liiuesi' Uuddliists 

!uav be deseribc'il from a translation, nnuh* by the late Dejetor Morrison, 

« ^ 

of the exjdanalory letter-pv(‘ss on ten lar^e wood cuts, whieh are exlii- 
hited on ])articular oeeaslons in tlu' teiu]>les, and etipies of which liave 
bei'n mislakoL sometimes in Mnrop(' for the eriiuiual ]>nnishmeiils (.>f 
China, j^ivim*’ rise* (o unfounded notions of the cruelly of jtenal jurisdie- 
tion ill that couiitr}. 

Prior to their linal coiulenmatlon the souls are exposed to judgment 
in th(' courts of the Sliih-nuiui-wani', llie ten kiuirs of darkiu'ssllie 
ju’oei'edin^^s in these courts are represented exaelly after the mauiK'r ol‘ 
the Chinese judicial trials, with tin* dilfer(‘nce in the which 

in tlu'se j)iclures of the iiifernal regions are, of couftie, sutliidently ap¬ 
palling. In one Aiew is seen tin* judge Avilli his atiendaiils and oilicers 
of the court, to Avliom the merciful goddess KAvaii-yin appears, in order 
It) save from punishment a soul that is eoiidemned to he pounded in a 
mortar. Otlier punishments consist oi’saAving asunder, lying to a red- 
hot 2 )illar of brass, ^ve. Jaars have* llieir tum^ues cutout ; lliieves and 
rol>herK are cast iij)on a hill of knives, and so on. After llic irials are 
OA'or, tlie more eminently good astanul to paradise* ; the middling class 
return to cairlb in other bodies, to eiijoy riclies and honours ; wliilo llie 
Avieked are tormented in hell, or Iransfornu'd into various animals, whose 
dis)K>silions and habits llu'y imitated during their past lives. 'I'he 
IhuUlhists believe that ])erhons who obtain a knowledge of things ]>ast, 
present, and to come, buvc' the ])OAver of rendering themselves invisible, 
and are Ansoui:!:j) into the deity. 



'I'he ])nniin'v nioiivc (nr p^ooil ami \V()i’.slii|)])in^ Uiuldlia, is tlio 

liopi' (jf obtainin'^ aijsorjjtioii in llu* iialun* ol'tlit' ^<k], and bi'in^ freed 
from transmim’ations. 


No dilferenec exists hel ween the liii^liest elass of v'otaries and Buddha, 
l)(‘eaus<^ eventually they !)eeome Buddhas. 

^riiose wild lun-fonn works of nu'ril. heeome ^real aniont^ men, aiul an* 
received into some of the' heavi'iis, in all of which the enjovim'nts are 
sensual, lint tlu).se who do <‘vil, ^o into a liell pro|>ortioned to their 
crimes. '^fhe>’ i)elievt! lliai at tile imd of a “ Xnljiua k'n^ili of time 
ttH» i^r(‘at lor hun.an calculation—-tht* universe will h<' di‘stroved. h'ive 


coinmand.s are de'.iveri'd to eomiuoii Buddhists,—not to d(*slroy animal 
life; to a\ojil ihell, adnlteiy, falseluKjd, and (lie use of’ spirituous 
liquors. ()tht'r connnaiids. restraining ilress, luxury, S:e., are e:iven to 
the higher classes. 1 hey all eonsifler their adoration as ])aid to a bein*); 
or l)eino;s of exalti'd merit -■ no/ (o a Creator. 

'i'lie fraternity <*i priests of this reli/^ions body, usually calhd lio- 
^han_L^ “ Jiarmony and elevation." are a wamh'rinj^ race, ]mrtia,lly siqi- 
])orted by alms; and, by })roducinii: a eertitieate, called'I'aou-tee, are 
entillc'd to three tl.iys' ]>rovision at every tem])le ihev go to. 'Dit'v 
worsliip daily in the teinph*s, and are foihidden to marry. Many of the 
('hinesi' consider the (iraiid fauna as the higliest jiriesl cm earth, 'I1iis 
ponliftA’ otf/:rhiitts^rcsidv^ in Thibet, and the Tartar jiojmhition of China 
pay liirn homage. 

Buddhism, though sonielinu's patronised liy the J'hnperor ol’ China, 
.aul siqiyiorleil by large ami numerous monasteries, is neviTlIudess but 
little esteemetl by men of letters. 

'J'he god “ l'’uh," so inncb re^eled in China, as the founder of 
a religion introduced from India into the empire in (lie first 
century of (he Christian <‘ra, was miraculously horn in Cashmere, 
1027 Jl,C. 11c was deified at thirty years of ag<', ami his priests are 
called T.amas, Sung, Tulapoiiis. or Bony.es. lie dital at the age of 70, 
declaring to his disciples, Know then, that there is no other princiido 
ol all things, but nothing. I’^roin nothing all things have sprung, and 
to nothing all must return. 1 here all our hopes must end.” Such 
is the alhcisticul philosophy and belief of Trih, whose followers re¬ 
cognise ”llu' three precious ones” as the idijects of their supreme 



worsliip—tlu* pasi, tho present, and tlu' fulnn*; for, say liis followers 
“ Krill, althoni^li one person, luis three I’onns,” identical to Hiiddha, 
Darina, and San^a ; or “ Intelligence, Law, and Union but the 
doctrines laujilit in his name are divided into vji'utvriv and esoteric — 

I lie former dislinii^iiisliing actions into i 2 :(»od and (>vil, with rewards tind 
jmnislinuMils after death, and reco^nisintf the five precepts or commands 
of Uoodli, already notiee<l ; while tin* latter l(*aeh th(* belied’ that all 
tilings spranif from nothin”^, and to nothing all things will return ; hut 
in so returning will he ahsorix'd into a pure (‘ssenee, and become a jiart 
of llu‘ !)(Mly. 'riie motlier of this diMui-god is said, by Ids followcu's, 
t(» have swallowed a while (dephant, to Avhieh eireiiinstance is to ht 
attributed the rev(‘renee paid to (‘Ie])lianls in Siam and Kegu. 

1'he ])aradis<* of Kiili includes lliose cireuinstanees of sensual indid- 
gene(‘ wlileh tli(' f<»tiiidf*rs of most falst* rtdigiinis have promised to 
their votaries ; hut, unlike tlie elvsiinn of Mahomet, no houris an^ to lx* 
Mi))]>li(xl to the saints ol' lUiddhism, for evt'U tlu‘ w(»nu‘n that are admitted 
there must lirsl change llu'ir s(*\, 'flu* liodit's of saints reproduced 
from the Kitus'^ are jnire and fragiant, their eounlenanec's fair and wtdl- 
formed ; their hearts I’ull of wisdom, and witliont vi'xation. 'fliev dress 
not, and \et are not cold ; tht^y dress, and \(‘l are not made hoi, 'fhe^ 
(*al not, and vet are not Jiungry ; they eat, and ^-et are not salis/ied. 
'flu^v are without ]Kdn, irritalltni, and sickness, and tlu^' Ixx’oine no! old^ 
“ "riu'y hehold tin* lotus flowers and Irtx's ofgtnns lUdiglitfidly waving* 
like tile motion of a vast sheet of embroidered silk. On looking upwards, 
they see (he firmanumt full of the'I’o-lo fhiwcrs, fulling in h(‘antifii! eon- 
fnsion like rain. 'I'ln^ felicity of that kingdom may justly be called 
superlative, and tiu* age of its inhabitants is Avilhout miNisnre. 

“'I’liis is the [dace called tlie Karadisi* of iJie AVest,” 

The next [uincipal divinity to tlie triad Indore alluded to is (-hiii-te, a 
goddess re])r<'senled with numerous arms, iiidieativ(‘ ofht*r]H)Wer to sav(‘. 

'riie third, Kwan-yin, a merciful goddess, mucli sjiokmi of, and fri'- 
qnentlv represent<*(l. Tin’s goddess is h.ighly honoured, and is one of 
the most important divinities in the liuddhist mythology. 


* The lulus is .1 l.iNourilc ty[H* uf creative [xnver, aiul rcpresciitalions of it perpe- 
liially uccui in eoiiiieetioii with Ihiililhisin. 
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The fourth, T\‘on-hwa Sliia-moo, the saerecl mother, who siipeiin- 
Leiicls dnldren afiliet.ed with the small pox. 

Tlio fifth, ITwuy-fnh I'oo-jiit, the ])atroness of childless women, and 
w'orsliipp(‘d h}' tlu^m. Always reprt'senled with a child in lier arms. 

The sixth, 'rai‘-shin, tlu* ^od of weallli, to^(‘ther with otlu^r feigned 
deities, presiding over individual, local, and juitioiial interests to the 
iminher of many thousands. 'J'he priests live in monasteries connected 
with the temples of Fiih, practise celibacy, fast, j>ray ftJr the souls of 
liie dead, use holy water, worship relies, and ))ray in a slrani^(» lon^iie. 
In saying their j rayers, or re])catiii^ passages from sacred hooks, they 
count tlie ** Soo choo,*' which is the name of the beads worn hy lliese 
priests, and of which the\ liave JOS.* ^hey consider also (hat tlie 
ifood and bad actions ol‘ iikmi are placed to llieir accounts as in nier- 
eantile book-keeping—the ^ood on the credit, and the had on the ilebtor 
side of the pa^e, which is liiuillv balanced, and the p(*rsons whose names 
arc inscriln'd, adinitlc'd to ha}>piness or eonsii*;iu‘d to juinishmeiit, aceord- 
inu; to the merits of lludr respective accounts current. 

In tin* Avork called “Merits and Demerits hixamined," various lists 
and eomjiarative tables are ^iven for the government of man in tlie 
s(»veral relations id’life ; and hem*volence is ihen'iu strongly inculcated, 
^'o cause* another's death is r<*ekoned at one hundred on the side ul 
demerit ; w'hih* ?i single act of eliarit;d)le relief counts as one on the 
other side, 'lo save the life of a fellow being, ranks as a set-ofl* to the 
opposite act of destroying; and it is said tliat this deed of merit will 
prolong the life of the person twelve years. To repair a road, dig a 
w'cll, or buikl a bridge, ranks as ten ; to cure a disease, as thirty; to 
give enougli ground for a grave*, as the same; to set on foot some very 
useful work, ranks still liigher. On the opposite hand, to reprove* a 
person unjustly counts as three on the debtor side; to destroy a tomb, 
as fifty : to disturl) a corjise, as one hundred ; to cut oU* a man's male 
lu*irs, as two hundred; atul so on in proportion to the enormity of tlie 


• Thosv licads arc also ao ortiainciil used Uy \hv luigning family, and liy llu* 
highest inaiidanns. Jh'y seem to have a U’fcretice to tlu* lOS ccroinoiiics uieiitioiK'd 
in Warei’s **lliiifluo Mythology.'’ Vole I!., jiagt- 2fi0. 
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^l\NO\UIN (>l Tin. riH^l t I. AM> 1 II^ lil.'l Al:^ . 

M-\M»MtlS tH Till’. M’.roMi CLASS. 

Ano’iiiik m\ni»\uin» f»r tin. .'<i\tii t;i.\s.s. 

Two M\.ssivr. AU.M-cii \ii4s, c<)vi:i:ri> wrin » ki\:sos 


r..M t;i:oi i>i i: l.i>. 

Si>i \i:i: ’iM’.i.i., II\NnsoMl:I.^ cviiM’O, wmii lois 

Sl■l;c•l^l^.N^, O'- cKiMS(»> i>um'1,i.y, i;i.i «.\nti.^ rMi:;:<iini iii:ii. ii\m. 


INr; IN IHONT (>l Till. I'XDl.I.. 

Cvi* ST\M>S AMI \ \KIOCS t) K N \ M l.N '1 A I AICII(M'«. 
('him St. MWIMs <.N TMI. WAl.l.. 


'Till, priticijial fijjurcs in liils I'nsi' in\‘ llircc civil inaiulaiins,^ ol’llu* 
first, s(*ct>n(K and sixlli grades, iMsariir.'; tlic title “ 'Ta jin ' (“ j4;n*at and 
distinj^nislicd rnen’V,), ajijdicalilc to j)crsi>ns ot* llic aI>o\c class, ^'hc oiu' 
liit»‘host in lank is. scaled, witli lii.s head nneovered : the others, with 
their caps still on, an* payinjjj the customary rcK]i(‘ct to tledr superior, 
previously to tlie o<'CUpanc*y of an ad joifliln^ <*hair. 'riic Idniu'r is upon 
tile left, this heinfj; the po-t of hoiuinr ainontr tin* Chinese. A si'cretary 
is in waiting behind the principal, witli oflicial documents in In's hand. 
'I’he two dignitaries arc* attired in their state* roh<*s, whic*h are literally 
still’ with einbroidc'ry, a liberal proportion of vvliieh is wroiiglit with gold 
thread. 'I'hc greater part of flic splendour of tin iriind(*r drc'ss(*s is hidden 
from the vyv ol’ the visiter liy the loose outward garment of dark purple 
satin, called by the Chinese “ Pnou-kwa," to divest these figures of which 
would give the visiter an incorreet representation ol' these personages as 
they invariably appear upon state* occasions. Kach has an enormous bead 
lU'cklace, extending below the waist in front, with a string of “ ehaou- 
choo,” or “ court bends,*’ attached to it at the binder part of the neck, 


* Till* wonl ** 
ft'i’iii *• Kw.m,” /. 


Mandarlii/' from tiiu J^ortn^^uese*, is si^*niliL*:iiil with the ('Jiiiu'sc* 
I'., an olliccr «d the- j>nMTinn<*nt, wln tlu'r civil or military. 
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whicl) roaohtis down to the middle of the buck. Tlie cups are dome-shaped, 
with the lower j>ortion turned up and forming a broad rim, which is faced 
with black velvet.. I'hc lop o** th(! cap is surmounte d by a globular but¬ 
ton, or ball,* from which lliere depends a sullicient quantity of crimson 
silk to cover the whole of the u]>por portion. The material and colour 
of the crow'iibig sphere indicates the rank of the wearer. The cap is 
the most ceremonial a])pendage among llie C’hinese, with the ball an 
its conical toj) ; as before remarked, it is a distinctive mark of titular 
rank. As on most other occasions, their customs as to covering the 
heat! aiv the very reverse of our own. We eonsider it a mark of respeet 
to Liiicovef the heatl; with them it would be a great violation of decorum, 
iinlt^ss among iiitiiiiates, and with 1eav<‘ ]>revioiisly asked. In hot weatlu‘r, 
vvlum friends inlei change \isits, aiid it is more agreeable to he uncovered, 
tJie host says to his guest, “ SJihig K wan !**—raise, or put. ofl', the cap,— 
after wdneli the scru|>le no longer exists, liesides the distiiietive button, 
tlu' removal of w'liich hy the ICmperor would he to <legrade the person 
from all rank in tlio state, ( ach grade of mamlarins has a charaeteristic 
badge, worn both upon the Ijreast and the back. This is a square ])ie<‘.e 
of purple silk, covered with A*arious embroidery. Its ecnlre is occupied 
with the figure of a bird,;! dragt)n, or a tiger. The r;ink of the olfieer is 
designated by llie kind and colour of the central figure. In the badgijs 
of tile two mandarins (Nos. 1 and 2), for example, the figure in each is 
a bird ; but in oiu; it is white, and in the other blue. The dress of a 
military oflieer is adorned with the iigure of a tiger. It may be as wt*ll 
here to remark, that at the imperial court, and on all state occasions «if 
pomp and ceremony, the figure of a dragon denotes the lOmporor, and 
(hat of a tiger, his minisbn’s. Tlic articles of furniture in this case are 
such as are usually seen in the houses of the higher classes. The wood 
of which the chairs and table are made, is of a liard grain resembling 
rosewood. It is called hy the CJiinose “ Muh-wang,"’ or “ king of 
woods,** and is esteemed h(' 3 *ond all othei trees.** 

It-is deserving of remark, that wdth the exception of the Chinese, 
cliairs are not used by eastern nations. 

On lh<! wall arc suspcndeil a pair of silk serolls, bearing the following* 


I’alK'ilMaou-tiiijy." 



;ippr»)]>ri;ito maxims : — “ nation depends on faithfnl i\finisters for its 
franffnilUty ."—“ IXIcns sons shouid rest on fifiaf pietp as their partieitlar 
dnltf," 

'I'lio nobility of C'lnua are of two kinds, liore.clit.ary and official. The 
Ibrincr class is not numerous, nor greatly influential. It consists cliiefiy 
of the relations of the Kmperor, who arc styled princes, and are bound to 
live within the precinels of the imperi;d palace. 'I'he rc^al nobility, or 
aristocracy, of the country are the mandarins. Of these ibere are esti¬ 
mated to be, on the civil list of the cunpirc', not les*-- than fourtCLMi 
thousand. 'J’bc mandarins arc divided into nine lanks, or pin, each of 
wliicli is indicated by a double badge—tlie colour of the globe on the 
a]>ex of the cap, and the embroidery on the front ;iiid back ot their 
oHlcial robes. The colours employed :iri‘ red, blue, crystal, white, and 
gold ; and these, with certain modifications of shade, serve tc) distinguish 
what arc denominated “ Kew pin,*’ /. r., “ the nine ranks, ’ into which 
all jxu’sons possessing any rank in China are divided. 1 he nominal 
rank, and of course the disiinctive costume, of any of the ollieial grades, 
may he jiurchasetl of llu* iMnpi'rtn*. The sum demaiKh*d for the dis¬ 
tinction, is, however, proportionately large. llowfpia, lor instanci*, tin* 
richest of the JTong mt'rehants, whose likeness we havt* in the eolleel.ion, 
purchased his nominal rank at the enormous ])ricc of 100,000 dollars’ 
or ^^20,000 sterling. 

'i'he }>resent dynasty has frequently sold eonnni.ssioiis, both in the 
civil service and in tin* army, in order to supply its pecuniary wants ; 
which eireumslanee gives much dissatisfiwtion to those wlio di'pend on 
their learning and knowledge for promotion ; and lienee this conduct is 
generally deemcil disreputable. 

Honours obtained by purchase, as in !be above iiislance, formed a 
considerable source of revenue to the government, during the reign ol 
some emperors. 

IVrsons an* selected for civil ofTice in China, with an almost exclu¬ 
sive refenuice to their talents and education. Strange as it may seem, 
tliere is probably no other country on the globe where cultivated talent, 
extircises its legitimate sway to an etjual <*xtent. Wealth, titular 
nobility, and piircbased rank, liave their infhieuee, no iloubt ; but, 
unless accompanied by personal merit, and, above all, by education. 



llicJr power is eoniparativ(*ly limift'd and I'cebU', 'Flie Ibnprror cliooses 
for bis oflicers none !)nt men oi the bijjjliest allainmonts and most euni' 
niundtn^ abilities. 

It is well known ibal the civil institutions of China claim to be 
franu'd and lashioncd upon the exact-model cjf a wise family government, 
'The KnijM'ror is invarial)ljv’ s]5oken of as tlu' “ father ol'the nation the 
vieeroy of';i piovince arrogates the same title in rc'ft^rence to his satrapy ; 
a mandarin is r<‘garded as iiolding a similar relation to the city wJiich lie 
governs; and even a military commamlcM' is the “lath(*r’' of Ins soldiers, 
I'liis idi‘a, with its eorres]»onding sentiments, is sedulously instilled into 
every subject of Ihi* em]>ire, from the earliest dawn of intelh'cl till its 
powers are exiiiigiiished hy death. The “ liook'of Sacred Instructions,” 
whose sixteen discourses art; read to the ])eoplo tw'icc every moon, incul¬ 
cates the doctrine again ami again. “ In our general conduct,” it says, 
“ not to he t)rderly, is to fail in filial dtdy ; in starving our sovereign, 
not to be faitbfid, is ft) fail in filial duly ; in aeling as a magistrate, not 
to be careful, is to fail in filial duty ; in the intereourse of friends, not 
to bt' sincere, is to fail in filial duty ; in arms and in war, not to be 
brave, is Ui fail in filial duly.” 


• In fact, obedience tt» parents, filial piet>, and duly to sujieriors, are 
(dacetl at the lu;ail of all moral excellence. 

Mr. Davis observi's, that fathers liave virtually the power of life and 
death over tlunr tdiildren ; for, even if tliey kill tliem designedly, they 
are subject only to the chastisement of the bamboo, and a year’s banish¬ 
ment ; if struck by them, to no punishment at all. 'J'he penalty for 
striking parents, or fur cursing tlu:m, is death, us among the lb-brews 
(h'.xod. xxi.). It does not appear that this alisolute power bestowed on 
fatlicrs is productive of evil ; the natural feeling being, on the wliole, a 
suflicient security against its abuse. 
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’I’m. two softs wIjoso iniiiistors aro hero roprcsontoil, au*, properly 
spi*akiii”j, tSfonly rvlttfhms sects in China. 'riicrc is, indi t'd, a third 
tlic Conliiciaii— but its (Uic.triiics constiddc a system ratlicr of* pliilosopliy 
than op theology. It lias no ]>riciitliood but l.!if lanpcror anil his civil 
niand.ariiis, no modern tcmplos, and no rc^id;ir wor.slnp. 

11 avin^ previously noticetl the rclii^ion oP Itiuldha, wo subjoin tlio 
l<)llowin»^ account oJ’ the Taou si'ct, together witli llie philosophy oP 
('OnPucius. 'riic 'I'aou, or llational relijrjon, is iiKli,:^enoiis in China. 

This reli^io-pliilosopliic sect is niiinerous, and consists oP tlu‘ Pollowers 
oP the doctrines of Laou-Kenn-tszo, who Ih'ed 5(i0 ICC. 'rhe Pounder 
ol‘ this system has been called the lOjiicurus oP CUiina ; and, in some 
points, there would seem to be a resemblance between the doctrines oP 
the Chinese sago and the Crecian philosojFher. 

He inculcated a contempt for riches and honours, and all worldly 
distinctions, and aimed, like ICyjicurua, at subduing twery^ passion that 
eoidd interfere with personal traiuiuillity and self-ciijoymcnt. According 
to Mr. l>avis, however, they could not even pretend to desjiise death, 
and, therefore, studied magic and alchymy, in the hope of discovering 
some elixir or other means of prolonging life. Tn this they faili'd, of 
course. Some of the leaders of his sect are called “ Hoctors of Keason,” 
and many of their tenets and traditions arc of an extremely fanciful and 
absurd charaetijr. 



Moaiiwliili* ilu' Cont’\icians, or followc'is of Conruciiis 
Is/''), lIu* (1»iiK‘,so pliilosoplu r, \vlu> lluurishetl aboiii “»<><) leach 

llu: practice oC every iruu’al virtiui, aiul a (h*(‘p veiKiraliori lor (iod, or ih< 
Kmij^ o1‘ lleavch. 'I'lit' worsliip and tlu‘ philosuphif^ ratln'r than tin* 
of* ('oni'vieius, is greatly putroniscfl by p(*rsoiis of rank in (diina. 
’I'here are Ij/iliO toin]>lcs dedicated l-o liini, and aiul ralihits 

annually sacriiiccd to his inoiiiory : lhou;^h his worship is also practised 
wilhi)ut temples or ]irit‘sfs, or imi(ied any form ol' external worship 
t'very one adoring (lu^ Snprenu* ihnn^ in tin* way Iu‘ lik<‘S hcsl, 'J'Ih' 
s\sleni <»(' ConCucius is the stall- lelii^ion. 'riie Minpt-ror is I’ontifex 
Maximus, flu- niajularjus Ibnn the only y)riesthood, and llu: whole ho<iy 
o( Hh ruu arv its adljerciils. 

Tlu' doetlilies of ilie Conf'uciims are emhocliod in nine elassical or 
sricied hooks, called 'I'lie Four Hooks'* and “ 'riie l*'ive ('anoiiical 
Works." 'riu'se contain a complete body of ndi's, first, for the j^overn- 
nuMit of* one’s si-lf, and llu i'ei;‘n!a1ion ol’social iritcreoui’se ; secondly, 
for »lie ^ovennneiit ol* a family, and the education of a commiinitv ; and, 
lliirdh, lor (lie ^o\ernmont of an enipin? aiul the niana^i'nient of its 
com]>lex machinery. sententious brevity of style* tliat eliaraelerises 

these celebrated productions, renders the moaning; often obscure, and has 
induct d a mass of ciimmentaries of formidable l)idk ; but it eannol lx- 
dmibled that they contain many maxims just in sentiment, vvlsi* in policy, 
and admirably suited to tlie '^euius of the people,—maxims which have 
'•ouferred merited immortality iijjon the memory of tlieir author, and 
done more for the stability of the i*mpire than all oUier causes combined. 
Fonfucius, however, avoided, almost entirely, strictly rrihfiovs subjects. 
Dr. iMorrison says, that he admitted he did not uiidersUiiid nnicli eon- 
cernin^ the gods ; and he adds, that his most celebrated commentator, 
(Hioo-foo-tsze, afTirmed that snltieient knowledge was not possessed to 
say positively tliat they (‘xisted. 

Thus it will he seen that the tiuee religions of China an* hy no 
means uniform, and art* much blended one witli the other; that a 
species of Epicurean philosophy prevails; that atheistical doctrimxs are 
derived liom huh ; and that their idolatry is accompanied by the most 
debasing, absurd, and su])erstilious bigotry, botli in precept and praeliet*. 
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nolwiiliSttandin^ tlio \v1ic>It»somo rosiraiids and sound c't.liics incidcatt'd in 
tlu‘ writings of* Confucius. 

And yet, on llie otlier hand, it is but justice to admit that the Chinese, 
with all tl:e faults, inetajdiYsical difliciiltics, cuiilradiittioiis, and absurdi¬ 
ties of their ridi^ions, have entirely divesleil their worshi]> of the erncltics 
and otluT abominations that deform the rites of tlie t^ods of llindostan, 
and add a still d{'ej)er dy(' to the errors of idolatjy. '^fheir mythology is 
jierhaps quit(‘ as ridiculous as those of the (ireoks and Homans, though 
certainly not so offensive to good morals as some parts of those 
systems, 

^<0 Sabbath is observed by the Chinese, nor is it intimated in their 
ilivisions of time. It will, iuiwever, he interesting to the Christian world 
lo leain that hj^ some of the Chinese onr Saviour, Ya-soo, is ranked 
among tlu' number of tin* gods ; while all the b<d.ler informed tdasses, 
eonsider Hijn as a just and perfect man. The Virgin JMary (Ma-le-ya, 
or Maria) being placed by them in the same class. 

'I’lie following very curious account of our Savioiir was taken from 
the Chinese mythological history by the late Dr, Milne. Tin* work in 
winch it appears is entitled, “A Comjilete History of (lods and (lenii,*’ 
and was compiled in (wenty-two tliin octavo volumes hy a native pliysi- 
cian, during the reign of Kang-he, at a lime wJien many (\a(holies were 
in China: ^ 

** The extreme western nations say, tiuit at a distance of ninety-seven 
thousand A* from ('hina, a journey of ahottt three years, commeuces the 
border of Se-Kcaiig, In that country there was formerly a virgin named 
Ma-le-ya, In tlie first year of Yuen-che, in the dynasty Han, a 
eelestial god reverently announced to her, saying, ‘The JiOrd of heaven 
has selected thee to he his mother.' Having finished his clisiourse, she 
actually conceived and afterwards bore a son. The mother, filled with 
joy and reverence, wrapped him in a cloth, and placed him in a horse’s 
manger. A flock of celestial gods (angels) sang and rejoiced in the void 
space. Forty days after, his mother presented liim to tlie holy teaclier, 
and named him Ya-soo (Jesus). When twelve years of age, lie fol¬ 
lowed his mother to worship in the lioiy palace. Returning liomc, they 
lost each otlier. After tliree days’ search, coming into the palace she 



saw Ya-soo sittinjr upon an Iionourablo soat, convorsiu" wltli aged and 
learned doctors about the works and doctrines of the Lord of Heaven. 
Secitig liis mother lie was glad, returned with her, and served her with 
the utmost fdial revt^rencc. When thirty years of age he left his mother 
and teacher, and travelling to the country of Yu-tc-a, taught men to do 
good. Tlu* saered miracles whieli he wrought were numerous. The 
chief families, and those in ofliee in that country, being proud and wicked 
in the extreme, cnvi(*d liiin fur the multitude of those who joined them¬ 
selves to liim, and planned to slay him. Among the twelvi; disciples of 
Ya-soo, there was a covetous one named Yu-ta-sze. Aware of the 
wish <)f the greaU'r part of Ins countrymen, and seizing on a preferred 
gain, he led forth a multitude at night, who taking Ya-soo, bound him 
and carried him before A-na-sze, in the court-house of Te-la-to, Rudedy 
sfri])ping oir liis garments, they tied liim to a sUine pillar, inflicting upon 
liim upwards of 5,400 stripes, until his whole body was torn and 
mangled ; but still he was silent, and like a Iamb nanonslrated not. 
I’lic wicked rabbh*, taking a cap ma(l(' of piercing thorns, pressed it for¬ 
cibly down u]>on lus temples. They hung a vile red cloak on his body, 
and hypocritically did reverence to him as a king. They made a very 
large and heavy machine of wood, resembling the character ten (the 
Chixu'se w'rite ten with an upright cross), which they compelled him 
to l)ear oti his shoulders. Tlu' whole' way it sorely pressed him down, 
st> that he moved and fell alleinately, llis hands and feet were nailed 
to tlie wood, and being thirsty, a sour and bitter drink was given him. 
When he died the lieavens were darkened, the earth shook, thi' rocks, 
striving against cacli other, wore broken into small pit'ces. He was tijeii 
aged thirty-three years. On the third day afb'r Ids death, lie again 
returned to life, and lus body was splendid and bi'autiful. He ajipeared 
first to his mother, in order Ui remove her sorrow. Forty days after, 
wlien about, to ascend to licaven, be commanded liis disciples, in all a 
hundred and two, to sc'paratc, and go everywhere under heaven to 
teach and administer a lioly water to wash away the sins of tliose who 
should join their sect. Having finished his commands, a flock of ancient 
holy ones followed him up to the celestial kingdom. Ten days after, a 
celestial god descended to receive his mother, who also ascended up on 
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high. lUing sot alxove the Jiine ordi^rs, she bocame the empress ol* 
heaven and earlli, and the protectress ol* human l)eings.” 

The figure in Case 11., representing a monriu'r, is liahited in coarse 
sackcloth, tin* imivi'rsal mourning apparel in China. I'lu* shoes are 
white ; the hair and heard are permitted to grow nnshuv(*n ; and an odd 
species oCliead-gear sunnounls the eranium. Tie is atlendod by a ser¬ 
vant, or “//ee/ atlcnilcDtt the word being <h‘i*ived from Kan, “///<• heel 
of Ihc fooiC' which they call Ihv roof of the foot. In tins person's hand 
is carried a mourning lanti*rn, of whieh tlie ('hiiiesi' exhiliit an ahun- 
(lancc in their funeral processions ; they arc ilistingiiislied from all 
others by the jirestmee of tlu* emblematic while. 'fhe full jieriod of 
mourning tor a ])arent is three years, hut this is eommonly redueed in 
practice to twenty-seven months ; a shorter periotl is allotted iiir otiuir 
relations. Thret* years must (‘la])se after tin* death of a ])areut before a 
child is permitted to mai ry ; and a similar period is allowed as a cessa¬ 
tion from holding ofTrci*. 

On the tleaih ol' an emptMor, Ins hundreds ol' millions of suhjecls 
mourn for him as children do for their parent. All olRcers of govern- 
rm*nt take the liall and eriinson silk from llioir caj)s. 

"I'he active principle of filial duly and affection IxTorc sjjoken of, is 
aptly illustrated in the following idea-—““to sU'i'p upon straw, with a 
sod for the pillow,” as the (-hinese are taught to do when mourning for 


their parents. 

The soldier has on a huge pair of coarse blue nankeen trousers, and 
a r<*d tunic of the same, with wdiitc facings. 'I'he cap is of quilted nan¬ 
keen, with the edge turned up, and a red knot at the lop. More com¬ 
monly, it is either of rattan or bamboo painted, b<‘ing in a conical shape, 
and well suiti'd to ward off a blow\ He is armed with a ntde matchlock, 


the only kind of liarul fire-arms known among the Chinese. These they 
considc'r inferior weapons to the bow and arrow. They may, jierhaps, 
be so considering their apjiearancc and make. occasionally,” says 

Mr. TTavis, “ saw specimens of the military wlio liad the word yumj — 
* valour,’ inscribi'd on the breast.” Tliis might he all very w<‘ll,—but 
wh<m fhe same individuals turnetl round and displayed the identical word 
inscribed on their hacksj the jiosition seemed particularly unsuitable. 
I'here is bung up on tlie wall a shield, constructed of rattan turned 
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epirallv round a cc'iilrc*, vory similar in shape* and appoaranco to our 
:.circular basket lids. TV’sidfs (he malrhlock and shield, a variety ot* 
■Weapons, ofh'iisive anci derensivc, are in use in C'hina ; sueh as iiolmcts, 
bows and arrows, cross-bows, K])ears, javelins, ]iik(*s, halberils, double 
and simple swords, d.ii^ii^ers, maces, a sj)c*cies of quilh'd armour of cloth 
studded with metal buttons, tSre. Tbt'ir lield-davs consist in tumultuous 
and disi>rtlerly marches in tlic train of their military mandai'ins, or in 
slnim lights, whitdi are conducted (like tlndr lheatri(!al ]>errormaiices) 
with ibe din (d* j^oni>:h, liorns, ntnl oilim* noisy instruments. Their 
revi(‘ws consist partly in tlu* (examination of their matchlocks, bows, and 
arrows; and, wben th(‘y have any, o(‘their helmets or })add(vl armour; 
and als(» jii the exercise of the douhh* sword, or other oliensivc or (h’feii- 
sive wea[u)n, as illnsiraied in the aniicxc'd en^Tavin^. 

The standing army ol liu‘ ('eli*slial bhnpire niunhi-rs about 700,000 
men, of whom SO,0t)O are 'I'arlars, the rest natives (’liincse, with about 
18,000 military mandarins ol" all ”;rades, Tlie j)riuci])al ollicers of con¬ 
fidence and trust are 'I'artars, of whom a pro])ortion constitute the 
cavalry. 'fliey rt*ct*ive a higher rale of pay for lludr services than lludr 
(/hinosc fellow soldiers, Jn the sedeetion of h(»th, none are chosen but 
llu! houltby and robust, and a jirefercric(» is r^iven to tlie most sightly, 
'riu* pay and allowance of tlie sohlicny exceed the usual earnings of 
eommoM ])eople ; henc(‘ it is, that to enlist into the “ Army of //carca,” 
insure?^ to the reeruit more of the comforts of life than he would otlu^r-^ 
wise* (mjo}'. The arms, accoutrtnnenls, and the upper j^arrnent, are 
furnished by tlu* Ihn])eior to each soldier. The pay of a Cdn'ncse horse¬ 
man is about tlncc ounces and a third (heavier than Kiiropean ounces) 
of silver {thrvr iarla) with an allowance of fifteen measures or rations of 
rice every lu!iar month, A Tartar liorseman receives seven ounces of silver 
and twenty nu'asurcs of riee for the same period, A Chinese foot soldier 
has one ounce and 0-10 of siher, and ten measures of rice; and a 
Tartar of the same rank reet'ives two ounces of silver, and ten measures 
of rice every moon. Jn additloii to the regidar pay and allowance thus 
quoted, they rect'ivtj donations from the Kmperor, on particulxir occa¬ 
sions; viz., when they marry, and also at the birth of -male children. 
At the death of their panmts, they obtain “a pifl of consolation;” as 
do tlieir families when the soldiers themselves die. 

i> 2 
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A singular Teature in rcfrard to the military olIl<»crs oi* China must 
not bo oniillod. I'hoy are all subject to corporal punishment, and 
very often cxperii^nct' it, to*j:cthcr with the punishment of tlie vavgui\ or 
moveable j)illory, consistiiif^ of a heavy frame of wood, somelinies of a 
hundred pounds in weight, according to the heinousness of tlie crime, 
with holes for tlie head and iiuTulH, Tl»is yjarental allolmt^nl of a certain 
quantum of llagellafion and personal ex])osuro, is occasionallj'^ the fate 
of the highest otliccrs, and must certainly be regarded as a very odd 
way of improving their military cliaracter. 

'J'lic archer represents a U’arlar in the imjierial army. The bow 
and arrow a])])ear to Lave been in nse from tlu' (‘arliest peri<>d, and 
an* still used as wc:i]>ons in the “ grand army,” M’lie bow is made of 
elastie wo<»d and horn combined, with a siring of silk strongly twisted 
and wrought. 'J'he strength of Chinese hows is estimatc'd by the weight 
requirc'd to bend them, varying from about eighty ton hundred j)ounds. 
The string, in sluuding, is held behind an agate or stone ring on the riglil 
thuTuh, the first joint of which is bent forward, and confiiied by the 
middle joint of the forefinger being pressed uj)on it. Tlie head of tlie 
arrow is of a sj^ear-like shape* ; but others at the* soldier's side are of 
a diflercnt coiistruetion, having a horn tube at the point, perforated 
witli Iioles, which, wlien discharged from the bow, produee* a whistling 
sound as (h<‘y pass through the air—these are tor amusement 011I3". The 
visiter will observe? at Jiis feet, a cross-hejw of an<’ie*nt make hut. simple* 
ceinstriiction. The arrtiws used in this are short, and are elrojiped into 
tin* small aperture* to receive them, and discharged successively with the 
greatest rapidity. 

Archery has alwaj’S, from very remote times, hoi*n held iii high 
estimation, and much practised by the Chinese. Tt is now, however, 
Ie>e)ked upon rather as an i*k*g;mt accoinjdishment for gentlemen and 
military men, like ft*ncing among some Kuropeans, than as a measure of 
defence or offence in actual warfare, when recourse is had to fire arms 
and swords. I'lit* bow' is used in the army, on hoard ship, and in 
gymnastic exercises. Practising archery on horseback is regarded as a 
high attainment, and is described witli care in Chinese books treating 
of tactics. 

If numbers were the evidence of strength, China, in a military }>oint 
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of view, would be most formuhibb*, ilor exclusive system lor so many 
c<*nturies, though it has no doubt saved her much blood and treasure, 
has been the principal cause of her want of discipline and schuice in 
modern ladies. Chnirage and personal bravoy arc seldom found when 
these arc wanting. Industry and elicerfulness are tlun'r charadcristies; 
g<K)d materials for a government. Of artillery tlu'y know next to 
nothing. They have lU) gun-earriagt'S, llieir cimnon bei»»g fixed im- 
niovi'ably in one j)osition. When the Sylph and Amherst sailed up the 
c(jast, the t'diinese soldiers thiew tip iiunit'rous mounds of earlli, wliich 
th(»Y white-wa.sh(‘d to give them thi‘ ajjpcarance of tents ! 

I’he costume of llie C'hinesi', as disjdayed in the figures of tliis (h)I- 
lection, form an interesting su!>jec( of observation. Tlie dress of every 
grade' of society in f'liina is lixod by usage. Persons in the lower 
classes wear coarse and dark-eohuired fabrics ; wliile those who have 
been more favourt*d in the accidents of birth and ibrtuiu', seek the 
graliiicatiou of their taste in rich and co.stly silks, satins, furs, broad¬ 
cloths, and embroidery. 'J'licni is a great variety ir* the dresses; yet 
the general model is not departed from, the usual articles being an under 
Vest, drawi'rs, a long gown or pelisse buttoning in front, stockings, and 
shoes. 'J'hc shoes are singular ; generally of embroidered cloth, some¬ 
times the uppers lieing of one colour, Rometimes another. The lower 


portion of the soles is heather made of hogs’ skins, while the inter¬ 
mediate space, commonly about an incli in thickness, is filled up with 
bamboo paper, with the edge painted white. They are quite light, not¬ 
withstanding their clumsy appearance. The Chinese have no covering 
for the hands like gloves ; the liands being iirtitcctecl by tlie lengtli 
of the sleeves, which tenninate in a form well adapted for this purpose, 
'I'hc Chinese seem to have a great partiality for blue in their costume. 
1‘requontly tlie whole garment is of this colour; and even when such is 
not the case, the collar, cufls, and lower edges of the drawers are, fur 
the most part, of the favourile hue. 

Tlie wt?althier Chinese are extravagantly fond of showy drosses, 
and a well provided wanlrobe is an object of great pride. Handsome 
garments often descend, as an heirloom, from generation to generation, 
and constitute the chief riches of a family. A deficiency of clean body- 
linen is not regarded as a calamity by a Chinaman. A fair outside is 
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wliat lie mainly cov(*ls, beiiijj litlle heedlul of eitlier llic quality or con¬ 
dition of what is underneath. The change from a summer to a winter 
costume, and r/cc prr,\a, Is made simultaneously throughout an entire 
jH'ovinct*, the viceroy setting tlie example by assuming the cap appro¬ 
priate to the season. 

There is, therefore, one great fault in Chinese costume, namely a 
want of linen or white cotton—little of which is worn. 'I'hough their 
garments of light silk will hearwaslnng, they are not so cleanly as linen. 
No sheets are used in their beds, and no cloths a’-e spreacl upon their 
tables. 'Die skins of animals arc? used for w inter apparel, parlicularlv 
lamb skins from 'J'arlary, some of vvliieb are of a very extravagant priet', 
and many ol' the Chinese I’urs are extremely handsome. 

The peculiar taste of the Chinese in this article of dress is carried to 
a height of refinement unknown in otho countries. The joung lamb 
in itferoj at a certain pc'riod of gestation, is taken from the |)arent, and 
its skin prepared with the line silky w<k»I upon it for dresses, wliieh, 
from their small size, recpiire a great number to he thus “ untimely 
ripped,” and the luxury is, tlierefore, only enjoyed by the most wealthy. 
A specimen of one of these garments may be seen on a prominent 
figure in the pavilion, (kise VIII. 
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10. lilTlIKAltY tir.NTLKMAN IN SlfMMKK ClISTl'Mi: 

11. Ano'iiii;i< '»imii.ahl\ at'iikt.i). 

I*J. AnoTIII.II tSJ.NTI.f.MAN WITH A IAN. 

S[:ilVAM IlAMMNCi A lidOK. 

II. A1aM>AIUN t»l TIIL I'OlU'Ill ('LASH. 

|r>. Sl.KVANT 

A I’Mii oi- ('i!iNi:sii iJooK-i;.\si>. 

Silk scuoi.ls on titi: wai.i.. 


'I'ms case contains a oi’ tlircc literati in summer eoslumc, 

'rheir <lre.sses, wliieli are and eonlrast advanlajjjeousiy with 

those ti^ht and liigli-eollared ‘^anneiils with wliich lasliion ohligcs us to 
cneumhi i' ourselvi's. 'J'he dress o(‘the ii^iire on the ri^ht liaiul cx]>oses 
an enihroidcred pad or covering for the kiie,(‘. I'liese aj)pear to liave 
been fonnerly worn t>n special i>ceasions only, when liavin*^ to kneel 
much 5it the rites of saeridee. Similar coverings are now commonly 
worn by (')uiu*se gentU-men, being always compelled to kneel in the 
presence of the ollicers of government. 'Fliis ligure is represented as 
reading aloud a translation ol'^Ksop's J'ables. The visiter will observe, 
in llie hand oJ' this philosopher, what lie would naturally take for a 
smelling-hotlle, hut what is really a rc^eeptade for snuif. Tobacco in 
all the forms of its preparation is extensively used; transmuted into 
snuir, it is earriiid, not in boxes, but in small bottles witJi stoppers, to 
Avliieh there is atladu^d a little spoon or shoved, AVilh this they take 
out the pungcMit dust, and place it upon the hack of tlie left hand, near 
the lower joint of the thumb, wdienee it is KULiifed up the olfactories, 
there to perform its titillating office. Tobacco is said to have been 
introduced willi the Ywvu dynasty, A. J), l:lO(), 

A part of the furniture oi‘ this ease cor.sists of a pair of C'hincse book¬ 
cases made of ebony, the panels and other parts of which are beautifully 
carved and highly polished. 'I'he books arc kepi in the lower section, 
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where I hey ;irc proteeled lioni dust by doors in front; the upper seclioii 
is an opi*n cabinet, divided into five unequal compartments, sot oft’by 
divers ornamental articles. The books are placed in an horizontal 
position, and tJie titles arc* put on the end instead of the baek, each 
work of several volumes bcinf^ preserved in an envelope or case of blue 
nankeen or silk. 

Jietwec'ii tlie book cases are sus])cnded on the wall a pair of silk 
scrolls, Ixs'irin^ the ibllowinir maxims:—“ The Sa(fes tau<fht four fhinys 
— hitters — moralitif—fifhTitij — truth f and “ The highest •^ileasure is not 
ffywrt/ to the studjf <f letlersJ'' 

Tlu‘ education and liltTature of tlie “ (Udeslial Empire’* form, beyond 
com]Kirison, the most interesting and instructive point of view in wiiieb 
lb(' Cdiinese can b<‘ contemplated. AVe cannot, indec'd, j)raise llie hind of 
education practised in (^hina. The studies are confined to one unvaried 
routine, and todeviiili^ in the smallest dt'gree from the pn*seribed track, 
would 1)0 re^^arded as something worse than mere eeceiitricit \. Science, 
projM'rly speakiujr, is not cnltivat<‘d at all. 'i’here is no advancement, 
no thirstiiiii; after fresh aeliievements of kn()\vk'dt>:e, no l)old and pr 3 iii^ 
inv(!Kti^alions into the- inyst<'ries of nature. Chemistry, physiolo^^y, 
astronomy, and natural pliilost>])hy, are therefore at a low ebb. 'I'lie 
instruction given in (heir seliools is almost wholly of a moral and political 
complexion, being designed sohdy to teaeb the subji'cts ol" (lu? t'mpirc 
tbeir duties. Williiii tlie allott<‘d circle all are educated, all must be 
educated. According to Mr. Davis, a statute w'as in existence tw'o 
thousand years ago, which reipured that every town and village, down 
even to a few families, should have a eominon scliool ; and one w'ork, of 
a date anterior to the Christian era, speaks of the ancient sytem of 
instruction,” 

A remarkable passage from the closing part of an address of the 
ancient chiefYain Shun to his successor Yu, found in the Shoo-king, or 
Hook of Records, may not only sliew tin* pure system of instruction at 
that early day, but prove also the antiquity of its aiithor :— 

“ From the mouth come peace and war. Peace is mild, but war is 
destructive: from the words of the mouth, then, are these two diverse 
etfecls. !low greatly ought such springs of evil and of good to be 
feared!" 



These words must have been uttered more tlmn Tour thousand 
years aj^o. '^I'liey remind us forc'il)ly of the inspired penman, “ Out of 
the same mouth ]>n>cccdelh blessing and cursing.’* 

There are anniuJ examinations in the provinces, and triennial ex¬ 
aminations at Pekin wJiieh are resorted to by tJirongs of ambitious 
students. At tiu'se examinations, all who choose (except menial ser¬ 
vants, tlieir eliildreii, or grandehildren ; inferior police-officers ealh'd 
Ta-Viih ; and theatricals) may attend, 'fhese persons are also excluded 
from obtaining any of the above ranks. The prohibition, including 
menial servants, excludes a largt' number of persons. If sucli a person, 
however, becomes wealthy, tlic' law is ofte^n evaded. To superintend 
the examinations, two persons called Choo-kaou, are deputed from 
Pekin. 

The present dynasty, which lakes great pains in training a standing 
army, has introduced a similar examination and similar titles amongst 
the militaty. 

“ One of the most remarkable national peculiarities of tin; lyiincse,*’ 
observes Sir (ieorge Staunton, is their extruurduiary addiction to 
letters, the general prevalenci* of literary habits among tlie middling 
aud higher orders, and the very lumourable pre-eminenc(! which, from 
the most remote period, lias been universally conceded to that class 
which is exclusively devoted to literary pursuits. 

“Since the memorable era of ('oiifucius, the Chinese empire has 
been repeatedly dismembered, and again restored to its integrity ; its 
sceptre has passed through the hands of many families or dynasties ; it 
has been a prey to many intestine divisions and revolutions, and it lias 
been twice subdued a foreign foe ; but the reverence of the goverii- 
nient and people for the name and institutions of Confucius, has survived 
every change. 

“ Even now, und<‘r the sway of that comparatively illiterate and 
warlike race which conquered the t mpire in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and still holds it in subjection, several individuals, re¬ 
cognised as the actual heirs and representatives of the sage, are deco¬ 
rated with honorary distinctions, and maintained in a state of resjiectable 
independence at the public charge. Schools and colleges for the in- 
slruction of the people in his doctrines continue to flourish in every 



part of llie empire ; a conij)eieut .'icquaintaiiee witli liis writings con¬ 
tinues to be an indispensable qnalidealion for civil oilice. L'nder tlie 
iniluence oi* such institutions, it is by no means surprising that tlie ])ro- 
portion of the comnniniiy (exclusively devoted to letters should be much 
greater in (^hina than it is in any otlicr country on the surlace of tlie. 
globe. It is so great as to constitute of itself a distinct class in the state, 

“ It is tlie lirst and nrost honourable of tlie four classes into which tlie 
body or the people is considered as divisible, according to the Chinese po¬ 
litical system ; namely, the literary, the agricultural, tin* maniifaeturing, 
and the mercantile/' 

'riu' whole empire is an iinivcu’sity, a mighty labcu'atory of scholars. 
7'h(s happy men who pass successful!}' through the scA'eral necessary 
ordeals are Jionourcd with distinctions, 1'he\ are feasted at tlu' ex¬ 
pense oi’ the nation; their nanu's and victories are published through¬ 
out the em])ire ; thc‘y are courted and cart'ssed ; and they become, ipso 
farlo^ eligible to all the ofTices within tlu' gift of the sovereign. I'lie 
most learned arc u]i])oinled to the lughest degn‘(‘ of literary rank, the 
“ liaii-liu/*'*' or membership of tlie national college. AH lids means 
that the I'anperor '‘may ])luck out the utie laieiil’’ oi the land and em¬ 
ploy it in the administration of his government. 'The fourteen thou¬ 
sand civil mandarins are, almost without exception, liu* hvanx c.spriLs - 
the best seliolars of the realm. 

'rht‘ highest liti'rary graduate is entitled to wear a whilt*. stone 
brought from India, called “ Chav hew," on tlie cap, as a distinguish¬ 
ing mark. The succcts of a literary examination is by them termed 
‘‘plucking a branch of the fragrani olive,’’ denoting the attainment of 
the rank of ‘‘Kcm-jin ;" becaust' that flower is in blossom in Autumn, 
wlieu the examination occurs. Educated talent hen' cuijoys its put 
consideration. AH other titles to respt'ct, all otlier (jualifications for 
olllce, are held as nought compared witli this. 'This, uudoidiledly, in 
cuiincction with tlie rigid cnfi.reement of the doctriiui of ies])onsihilily, 
is the true secret of the greatness and piospcrily, the stability und 
repose, of the Ceh'stial Empire. Eoi’, as Dr. Milne truly remarks, tliey 
art' the ambitious xvbo geiU'rally overturn governments; but in China 

* The terni " Han-lin-yvit'n’’* fa college instituted in the time oCTang,) sigiiitU's 


the Vorvst of Pvm'ils." 



there is a road open to the ambitious, witlimil the dreadful alternative 
of revolutionising lh(‘ eounirv. Jt is jncrely required of a man that ho 
should *;ive some proof of the possession of su])erior abilities; certainly 
jiol an unreasonable requisitiim, 

111 edueation, the Cliinese [^lory is the inculcation of social and 
political duties. 'I'heir teaching is chieily by authority. Hence the 
great use mjule of maxims, 'riiese are suspended ujion the walls of 
every apartment, wliero they an' constantl}'^ seen and read from tarly 
eliildhood to decrepit age. Tlu y say, “ Hood sayings are like pearls 
strung together; inscribe them on the walls of yoTir dwelling, and 
regard tlu in night and day as wholesome adaionitionK.’' 

TIh' Hhiiu‘se are a rc^ading people, and the number of their published 
works is very eonsiderable. In the diqiartments of morals, history, 
l)iogra])hv, i1k‘ drama, jiotiiry, ami rdinance, tluna' is no lack of writings, 
“such as thev are,” 'I'iie (Miiiiese Materia Medica,*' of 1 je-she-chan, 
comprLs(\'> finty octavo volumes. Of statistical works the number is 
also very large. novels are saiil to be, many of them, excellent 

pictures ol the national mainu'rs. '1 'Ik' plot is oftei* comph’v, llu' inci¬ 
dents natural, and tlie cliaracti'rs sustained. 

riie writings ol the (‘hinese are exceedingly numerous, and the 
\arietv oi‘s!\le is veiv great, f rom the days of Confucius down to our 
ovui times, duriiig a jieriod of more than twenty-three Iniiidred years, 
there lias been one iiniiilt^rnqited series of authors. 

'Die live classics and four hooks, taken collectively, are somewhat 
less copious tlian the Old and New 'I'estameiits ; with which, however, 
the\ are not to be compared, either in diversity and beauty of composi¬ 
tion, or ill jmrily and elevation of sentiment, 

IStill tlu* precepts given, the duties ineulealed, and tin' prohibitions 
made, are nanurkable, and liave idiciti'd inquiry whenc(' writings of so 
salutary a character for the moral government of this people shoidd have 
originally emanated. 

(Jiiiiia is full of books, and schools, and colleges. New aiitliors are 
continually springing up, ihoiigh few of them comparatively gain much 
celebrity. The prc'ss is active, and the Irafllc in hooks is a lucrative 
and most honourable branch of trade'. Individuals liave (heir libraries 
and the government its collections, i >f these there are catalogues, some 
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of which contain simply the titles of books with the names of their 
authors; but others, in addition to the titles and names, j^ivc brief 
notices of their contents, intimating in few words what each contains. 

Of the imperial library at Pekin there arc catalogues in both these 
forms. 

China has had, loo, her Augustan age of poetry. But neither 
poetry nor prose has assumed precisely the same forms as among the 
Creeks and Homans. It is remarkable that this brilliant epoch iu 
Chincsci letters was during tlu; eighth century of our era, wht ii almost 
the whole of ICurope was sunk in gross ignorance and harlKirism. AVe 
subjoin a single s])ecimen of Chinese poetry, in a touching little piece, 
published in the second volume of the Royal Asiatic Transactions, and 
written .‘1000 years ago. Besides the pleasure its intrinsic beauty will 
afford, it offers a convincing proof of the substantial i<lenlitY of human 
feelings in all times and countries. The piect* bemoans the fatt* of a 
maiden, betrothed to an hmnhler rival, hut compelled to become the 
bride of a rich and powerful suitor :— 


1 . 

The nest yon winged artist huilds, 

Soiii(‘ rolibt'r bird sbaN ten) away ; 
So 3'irlds lie) hopes the aniaiiced maid. 
Some wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 


The fluttering bird prepares a home, 

In wliicli tlie spoiler soon shall dwell; 
Korfh goes the weeping bride, constraiiied ; 
A hundred cars the triuinpli swell. 


3 . 

Mourn for the liny architect, 

A stronger bird hatli la’eii its nest 
Mourn foi the hapless, stolen bride, 

How vain the pomp to snuthe lior breast! 
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IJ.LI-t»T|CATIN<, Tilt. ^ltlMClP|.l^ tip 


MUTUAL FUIKNDSTTIP AND FIDKLITY, 


tnun tin 'J'lmislufton htj f^rofrsi^or Knhl. 


Two persons named Vaou and Kwan, who Formerly lived in the 
s1a(«: 'I'se, were uuiled by mutual povery in the stronj^cst bonds oF 
IViendship. One oF them, ihi* disciple oF a eidebrated sage, having 
risen to lionour in the service oF govcnamienl, cordially recommended 
his friend to the oflice oF prime minister, under whom he still rctiiintid 
his subordinate station. These two Friends carrieil on tlic government 
with one heavr and one obje<*t. Among other matters of conversation, 
Kwan one day said to Paou, ‘ "I'bough 1 have ftnight three battles, and 
have been thrici* defeated, you do not treat me as a coward, but know 
that I have an aged mother,— thougli 1 have been three times in offiec 
and as often expelled, you do not deem me worthless, but are aware 
that I lacked opportunity From your intercourse with me, you do not 
think me stupid, because you know there are both hurtful and profitable 
seasons:—you ami T have divided much gain yet you know 1 am not 
avaricious, hut poor; I owe my birth to my fallujr and mother, but you 
alone knoiv me.’ It is now become an adage of modern as well us 
ancient limes, that Taou and Kwan intimately knew each other’s hearts. 

'I'here is a modern story of two Friends, who, from one interview, 
became brothers; each of whom, for the oilier, sacriliced his life, and left 
a name bearing the fragrance id’ all atitlquity. 

In the period of the Chun Tsew,^ the prince of Tsoo, who honoured 
literary persons and venerated good principles, summoned sages and 

* A work of Coiifuciuh, coinpiising the history of the sixth century before the 
('’hiistian ora. 



scliolurs to his pn*scnr('. Among tlic* vast niiiltitudes whom the lame of 
this edict r<*achc‘tl, ihcrc' \vas a scholar liviii" in an ohscxirc mountiuii in 
Se-Kcaiig iianuM) Pili-Taon, win), having lost his ])arcntK 4‘:irly. applied 
all his eiHTgies to stndy, that ln‘ might cultivate talents lor the benefit 
of the world, and accnnuilate stores of learning to enable* him to give 
n‘])osc U) the people. lie was tiearl}'^ lorty ye'ars old. 'The nobles (or 
in(lep(‘ndi‘iit j)rinces oi' (Miina) were gnilty of nuitual s])oliution and 
roh])cry, fiwv ol' wlnnn ex(*rcisc*d a hencvolent rule, wlule many goverm‘d 
l)y ^iolc'nce irrespective of all law. 

Hetore he had c‘nler(‘d on ])nb]ic duties, he heard that the princc' of 
'I’soo, who was arcUotfly altaclied to In ne\oU*nce and loved justice, was 
in st‘arcli of virinons and ahU* men to earry on his governinc'iit. J*ih, 
fortliwilh <‘olleci(‘d a haj^ of hooks, took Usive of Ins village friends, and 
set out by the nearest way to 'Fsoo. lie travelled onwards until ho 
arrive<i at a secjnesU'i’eii place. Just about tile lime a severe storm of wind 
and rain oceiirretl. Jle liad with bini a leaf of the* ‘ fVe-A tv/H//-) ac,'* 
wliich <)nly sj)oke ot 


A \vintv> sk\ aiut ii chivuf^ os 
Aii Jinitifuaily kt'si uiiui 
Ami iniii cut tbe fa(M’ 

Sill.ill i.'ilii saturntcsl ilic (‘iothes; 

I'ii ici.* iiall and (’\ciliu;> smns 

it.ii^c tin* cold incoinpaialdy 

Itcytnid till* U'»u]n‘ratiirc <>1 ntlu-i seasons. 

Sonibn' hllis com-i.d llic sun's li^Id. 

Siuldcnl\ lilt* dews disM|>pcai, 

Aiul tlif ht'.ivfii wandt ring travclln i 
Kxcrls hinisflt t<» regain tlic road, ^^llt*r^* 

Tlic wayfaring man responds to Ids coinpl.diit.' 

Vib travelled llu* wimle day, dining a storm of wind and rain, until his 
clotlies became tlioroughly drenehed : and as the heavens W(*re still 
black, he went to the nearest village to seek a lodging. When he liad 
walked some distance, ho cspi<'d a broken wdnJow, through which the 


♦ |•rol>nbly an odi* of that title. 

I A porsoii who has uiis.scd )iis w.i\ in tin* d.irk. 



li^ht oi'a lamp was sliinini^, in llu* midst of a climij) of bamboos. Ilo 
immeilialcdv luislonod to Ibc spot, ami pt^rocivod a tliatchcd cottage,* 
surroiimb’d with a low' fence, llirongb wbicb be j)assed, and gently 
kiiocketl at a billot-wood door. A person from within o])ened the door 
;nid came out. I*ih stood trembling beneath the ea>es, anil, wlnle in 
Irejiiilalion and fi'ar. he ])oiitely saluted (he pro[)rietor, inlbrnied him of 
his name and surname, and \\h(M)ce he had eome ; that it was his inten¬ 
tion to go to Tsoo, Imt the storm ha<l int<‘ree]^t.ed Jiis progress; that there 
was no inn in those parts; that he had ]iresmned to solicit tlie favour of 
a night's lodging, and waited to know whetlier his honour could 
accommodate 1dm. 'I’he owner of tin* cottage having heard the recital, 
witli nervous haste* relurru'd the eeremoni(*s, and invited (lu* stranger to 
i'Uter his dwelling. Pih obs<M‘Ved the interior (o he furnished with a 
couch ]iih*d np with hooks, to llie exclusion of every thing eb'-e ; and 
having asceitained that hi^ host wa*^ a scholar, ])i’oce(*cl(*d to oiler him 
immage suited to his rank: wdio, however, said, * Dont t;dk of cere¬ 
monies, allow me (irst to dry youi‘ clollu*s at the fire, and then we can 
converse togi'Uiei.' \\ Idle Jbh was drying his clothes at the hamboo- 
fire, his host jnovidt'd wine and food on the most liberal scale ; and hi 
re]>ly to (he imjidries ol' Ids gut‘st said, ‘ My surname is ^'ang-chiii, my 
Jianu* Keo-gae. I lo^^ m\ f.itlier and mollu'r in my youth, and dwell 
lu*re alone. 1 have all nn lih* ardently loved study, but my patrimonial 
<*st*ite is nearly exhausted. J am fortunate in meeting with a learned 
gentleman from a distance, and am deejily grii*v{*d that the iniserahle 
fiovorly of my luit a/Ibrds no lu'ttc'r treatment, for which I mosthiimhly 
Clave your ])ardou. 'I’lie guest re])lied ; ‘Not only sheltered from 
darkness and rain, hut, moreover, amply supplied wdlli food and drink ; 
how* can the n'meinhrauce of your favours ever he obliterated from my 
lieart i The Iw'o friends folded their feet and closed tlicir eyes, hut 
talked generally on all the l(*arning which their minds embraced, so 
tlial they had no shic]} all the night. Next morning, as the rain W'as 
.still unabated, Ked detained Ih'ii at Ins liouse, and made him welcome 
to all that lie jioKsesscd. 

“ Jloth mutually entered into covenant as brothers ; and Pih, beim*- 


T.itcrully a gniss linusc. 
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tlio senior by five years, received the homage due to an elder brother. 
At the end of tlirec da 3 '^s, the rain having ceased and tlie roads become dry, 
the guest then said t.o his host,—* That you, jny dear brother, who have 
abilities to assist j'our sovereign, and a mind capable of comprehending 
the most sublime theories,* shoidd have no scheme but that of sweeten¬ 
ing old age in the* rctironieiit of forests and mountains, is deeply to be 
lamenti*d,’ To whom Ked replied, ‘ I have long ardently desired 
an ofTicial situation, hut have nevcT been fortunate (uiougli to obtain 
one.’ Ilis friend said : ‘ The King of Tsoo, a liberal-minded prince, is 
now seeking ministers, liad you not Iretter go with me at (»!iee to In's 
court?’ He immediately prepared provisions for the journey, and left 
his thatched cottage. Ikdbre the>" had travelled two days towards the 
sonthiTn province the weather became gloomy and wot, their money 
fail(*d, and they had but <me wrap])er of j)rovisioiis left, winch they 
carried alternately, and braved the rain. A vehement wind soon arose, 
and tlu*n a heavy storm of snow covered the wliole heavens. To com¬ 
prehend the scene, consider,— 


* Tin* wind’s inciTasi*, the snow’s iM>olm‘ss, 

The snow's raj»i<lity, tlio wind's fierceness, 

The tlowers of the wilJoWs scaltt'red in ihc whirlwind. 

The goose’s fealliers daneing in eontusion ; 

The eternal order of the ilnnainoit dislurhed, 

The points of the liorizoit iiiidislinguished, 

'J'lie earth overspread -the lieavcns eo\erc(l with hlaekiu'ss. 
Nature’s beauty utterly destroyed. 

Scenes which a poet might delight to study, 
ibil whirl) cause the traveller to sigh for dcatli.' 


Having passed an open road whi(di branched out of their i)ath, the 
two friends crosstxl over to Leang-slian, where they were told by some 
Avoudiiuui, tliat for more than a hundred le they would not see the 
sinokt* of a liuman habitation ; that deep ravines and vast solitudes, 
wliere lieree tigers lierded together, was tlie only scenery they vrould 
meet with, and that they would strongly advise them not to venture. 

• Literally, “to nourish (as the womb cinhraces the fcetus) the silken theories 
of the mind.” 



I^ili ;»skr(i K<^*oV u]uni<>iK wlm rrplit*<l : ‘ It is an ancient iua\i]n, 

“ Doiith and lilearc decreed. ' Siiicc we arc* come so far, hy all im»ans 
advanct*. Never, while life rcmuitts, have to reproacli yourficH’ for 
turnini* ])ack/ ^I’hey travelled the whole day, and rested Ilur followinji 
ni^ht in an aiicitMil tomb; where, through tlieir thin clothiii"’, the wind 
[KMulraled their vt'ry bones. The next da}^ the snow was still niori! 
ni^'oroiis, anti occn])ied every foot of sjjact' betwt'en tin* hills. IMh en- 
durtnl lh(i ci>ld, merely remarking : ‘ 1 tliink in travelling this huiidrt'd 
/c in search of a liiiman dwelling, our provisions will fail. There 
are (‘Intlu'.s and food to su]>p1y one till he arrives at 'I’soo, but if hollt 
ailempi to go, wi* shall assuredly die of lumgtT or eold ; why perish on 
llu lugliway like grass and trees? 1 will stri]i myself of my clothing, 
whicli von shall pul (ui, and give you my sliare of tlie food, which will 
enable }tni vig*or(»usly to prosecute your journey. 1 am incapahh* of 
walking, and prefer death to further exerlioii. When you have had an 
interview W'it.h the prince, you will be sur(‘ to tdilain a good appoiut- 
ineiil, ajid it will not then he loo late to inter my body.’ Ked said, 
‘How it possible I can assent to such a pro]»osUion I'or, altliougli 
wt* are not children of the san»e parents, yet, as llic noble principle by 
which we aie united far excels natural relationship, how^ couhl 1 In^ar 
to go alone in search of honour V Having positively refused his assent to 
rill's proposal, he took him on his back and proceeded on the journey. 
Htdbiv- tliey had tra\ellcd ten /c, Pih said, ‘ I'lie wind and snow arc iu- 
ereasingly severe; how eau w<‘ proceed?’ In searching for a restiiig- 
lilace by the n>ail«si(le, lh<\v perctuved an old mulberry tree, capable 
<»f allbrding shelter to one pc'rsun. Ked therelbn' jihiced Ids companion 
iiinU r it, who commanded him to strike a light from a stone, and make 
a tire of the dead braiichi's around, to protect them from the cold. Just 
as bo was ajiproaebing with a little fire, wbat should he sc(‘ but the 
naked boily of his friend, who had strippetl rifl' all his clolldng, and 
Iblded it into a bundle by itself. Ked, in great terror, exclaimed, ‘ My 
venerable brother, what have you done?’ Pib replied, ‘T have been 
puzzling my brain to find out a ))lan, but without success. Pray don’t 
interpose any o!>jeclioiis. Make ]iasl(‘, pul on these Hollies, take tlie 
food ami go forwanl— 1 w ill wait here for death.* Ked clas])ed him to 
his cnibraees, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, ‘ We two will live and 
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die toj^cilior ; iiotliinj' shall c‘Vt;r s<parate ns!' Vih said, ‘If we both 
die ol’hunger, wliu will bury our bloaclud bouc*s?' ‘Oh, if that 
your objet'lion/ iclurued the other, ‘ I, with all luy heart, will ^iv(' tlu‘ 
I’ood aud elf)tlies to you, as I should prefer deatli to life.’ Pih said, 

‘ I have alwiiys been grt'iitly ailliettHl, wiille you are a strong* hale man ; 
besides, in mental ]K)Wcr T am far inferior to you, who, on obtaining an 
intcnwiew with the ])riiu*<‘, will iinincaliattdy receivi* a sj)len(lid a])j)oinl- 
ineiil ; my d(\*ith is n(»l wortli inenlionin^ ; ])ray, in\ brollier, do not 
Ju'silate, it is your duly to cpiiekly.' Keo said, ‘ I'or 11 h‘ elder 
brother to die uiith r a mulbm'i-y-ir<'c\ aud the youu^'C'r alone to advaiiee 
to olTieial hoiiotirs, would be a mo.^l. unrieht‘'ous lhiu,L'.\ I ’ll nt*ver eou- 
scnt to it.' Ihli said, ' I lell my native* hills aud eame a straui^c'r (o 
your dwellinj^, wlu-n^ our lirst interview assumed all the eliaraeteristies 
of aucic'iit friendship; and ])ereel\iii'i; the e\lraordiuary properties of 
your mind, I earnestly soiieiled you to seidc promotion. iMiforliiualely 
the opposiuj; tdements hav(* eonsp:rt‘il seal my fate;—tins is the 
(leeree of Heaven; but il' you sh(iuld (lit* tt) 0 , 1 shall Ixi “uilty ol’tlie 
heinous eritne ol* murdei',' So sa\iuL;, lit* lbrtln\ilh stju^hl deatli hy 
sittcinpUug to leaj) into a tnounlaiii loncnt. Ked caught him in his 
arms, aud with hitler Jameutalions, clothed him apiiu, aud earned him 
to tin* uudln*rr 3 *-lree. Pih tore asunder his j^aruu'uls, K<‘b was about 
to cx})o.stidate witli him on Ins rashness, \v lieu Itt*. jiereeived liis di\im; 
coimtenanet^ hatl ehainred, his four limbs were cold, whih*, unable to 
speak, ho was beckouini^ witli bis hand for liim to i»'o. Keti a^ain 
wrapjied bis i:;annenTs around him, his person was "rowing eold, the 
man beconiiuL' ni<‘ri* abstraclion, his liamls were .straight. Ids iei*t ex- 
t(*uded, his hreath failed hy (h'!;r(*es, and his lite was about to terniinaie. 
Ked sidlered the deepest anxiol}', but was arous(»d from liis re(l(*ctions 
by thinkini^, ‘If I thus indnl^t* niy sorrow, and die of cold, who will, after 
my dcatli, inter niy vonerahh* brother ?’ He ap*ain and a^ain prostrated 
himself in the snow, and worshipped J’ih, while in tears lie exchiinicd ; 
‘ Your worthless younger brother in leaving you b<*re liopes your seend 
strength* will allbrd all needful assistance. Tf I can but acquire the 
smallest fame, it will he my first, eoncern to procure you an honourable 


* Resources ofuii-rit in unpiihlislieii, iiiio^teiinitiouK, deeds of* virtue. 



fuliorall*ih incliiUHl his liraii as iJ'ahout to re]>ly, hul In a few moments 
expired. Kt‘o (gathered up liis loud and elothes, and turniiii^ his head 
round every slej) oi‘ the way lor some distanee, ])ur*ued his journey in 
lamentations and U*ars. IMIi-taon’s di atli henealii ihi* mulberry, was the 
occasioji of the followinuf (de^y i** 


* Tlie rold h.nl ronn*, lla* siio>\ was three hot 
Whcji twf) ilu'journey of ;i llu)usiiinl /<• lu'j^an 
'I*ho joiu'iH'v loii^, tiu' snow sovrre, tin* rohl intfUM*. 

ills yrt trivial, till tin* lioo-liajt failrd, 

Koocl o)il\ fijoii^h ior oof’s sopjiort. 

If sluiri'd by two then botli nuist dit-. 

In two <U-ntbs what real {uhautaj^e'' 
hi one lilt* tlurL^’s iiirinit(' u\>ourr( 

C). Iu>vv virtiioiiv '^I'so-pili-tniui! wlio, 

I’o juTfoct iiioial boaulv, vicritirt'd his lifo,' 


K( d braved ilie severity o\' the cold, and arrived at 'Ksoo half him"ered 
and almost destitul(‘. IJavin^ resti'd at an iiui in tlic suburbs till the 
next day, he entered tite eily and imjuired iido the nature of the prince’s 
proclamation and the tonus of admission into his service. He was 
sliewJi to a hall outsider the ]>alace ^ates, j)rc*pari’d for the seliolars of 
the tiiipin*, who were a]>plicants for olfiee. 

As the prime minister stepped out of his cnrria^jco at tlu; moment 
Ked enten d the apartment, he immediately nnuh; his obeisance, whicdi 
was quickly answered ]»y the otlicer, who perceived, notwithstanding^ his 
tattered garments, that the stranger ])oss(‘ssed superior abilities. On 
inquiring whcne<; he came, Ked told the oflieer his name and surname, 
that he was a native of \ ung-chow, that having heard virtuous men 
were invited to enter the service of this eminent nation, lie had come on 
purpose to urge his chums, Pe-chung (the prime minister) introduced 
him to the strangers’ liall, where he provided him with wine and food, 
and a lodging for the night; and the next day removed all doubts 
respecting the attainment of his guest, by testing their extent and 


» It couMsts ill the origiiuil of ton sl;»nz.is, five words CAcIi. 
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jimirncy. Kru itMnrnod an npj)ri>])riMfc answc'r rvcry (luostioii/ 

11 is conversation flowed like a river, to tlie an^al delij^hl ol* the minister, 
who immediately announced him to his sovereij:;n, 'I’he kinj^ summoned 
the scliolar to Ids ])resenee, and sought his opinion on tlic sources of 
nalional wealth and military poWi*r. Ked submitted to his majesty a 
plan in ten secitiotis, adajUcd to the ('xi^eiicies of tlie stale, with which 
the kinjr was so highly pleased, that he appointed Ked lo the second 
post in tlie kingdom ; conferred on him an iinjuTial haiujaei, besides 
presents of a hundrt‘(h taels oi* gold, and a hundred jneces of (d<‘gant 
silk. Ked, in performing his prostrations, \v(?j}( nineli, which so alarmed 
his majesty, that he desired lo know llie cause of his l)itter grief. Ked 
rcdaled one l)y one the incidents of his journey, es]>ecially how his com¬ 
panion, having givini him all his food and clothes, had died on the high¬ 
way. The king was sensii)iy all‘eelt'<l by this tale of w'oe, ami, as w(dl 
as his ministers, deeply sym]>athise{i with Ked ; wlio, perceiving his 
majesty’s concern, humbly crav(‘d leave of absence to attend liie fumnal 
of his friend ; after wliich he w'ould n‘(urn ami ardently devote himsi'lf 
to the service of his illustiLous stnercign. The king acquiesced; and 
conferred, as a posthumous Jionoiir, t]»e rank of second 'fa-foo on 
IMh-taou, besides allowing a munificent sum to pay the e\])(nsc.s oJ‘ his 
funeral, and ordering atUnnlanls and horsemen to accompany Kim's 
chariot, ’i'he minister hnmediaTely took leave of his inajesly, and went 
to th(* nciglihonrhood of Lcang-slum, in search of the decayed imii- 
l)(‘rry tree- Having found tin* body of Ids IViend, he perceived tin* 
form iif his counttmance lo he in every res])e(‘l the same as when In; 
was aliv(*, and prostrati'd himself bel()re it w^eejn'ng. His attendants 
then assembled all the old men and fatluu's of the village lo examine by 
divinatiiin the sources of the lakes aiul streams, and then pursuing the 
high land adjoining, examined all the surrounding hills, and found (lie 
wind and waiter in tlu; highest degree propitious.'f' They fortliwdlli 
washed and perliimed Pih’s body; and having clothed it in official 
robes and a c.aj) of the rank recently conferred u]K)ii it, placed it in an 
inner and outer colfin, and ]K'acefully buried it. A tomb was then 


♦ Literally, “ lo a liundreil retunied a liundrcd answers.*' 

I On llie prineiples of Cljiiiesc j»eoiiiancy tin* asperl wa.s fiivoutnldc*. 



r:iisinl over the pfriivo, surrounded by uuul wall, and planted with 
trees at tlie dislaneo of thirty paces. An incense teinjde was also built, 
and a molten in the likeness of Pih was placed on the top of an 

ornamented The erection of a triumphal arcli, and a house 

covered with tiles at the side of the wall, for the keeper of the tomb, 
completed the preparations. Afterwards sacrifices were oll'ered in the 
temple of ineemso with much lamentation and weepinp:, in whicli all 
the old men of the village joim'd. WImn Ihi* sacrific^es were ended, 
all disptirscKl but Ki o, who, with a lighted lantern and burning candles, 
sat down to obst'rve the vigils, utltM'ing incessant moans and sighs. 
Suddenly there was tlie Iu>wling of a dark Uunpest, during which tlu; 
lights of the candies were extinguished and again restored. Kco ex- 
amine<l the phenomenon, and p(*rceived a man in the' sliadeof tl)c lamp, 
now dancing, then ridiriug willi suppressed sobs and clioked tears. 
Keo called out, ‘ Wlio on this sacred night dares to come here?’ 
'Ihen; was no answer. Ked lising up to hiok at liim, saw it was 
Pih-taou, and, in gr<jat alarm, said, ‘ Tliere must be a cause why my 
hi'other’s Jiades-s])irit'l" should Ik* so near as to come and see me,’ 

“ Pih replied, ‘ 1 am pentdraUal with gratitude by your remem' 
brance of me immediately on your (devalion to olflee; from whose 
successful petition I liave <Jerived ollicial rank, bt'autiful shrouds, sub¬ 
stantial coiiins,;}' and a most splendid funeral, so perfect, as to leavi* 
me iiothing to desire. The only cause of regret is, tliat my toml) 


* A pillar iua(U* of ston*' dcslgnatod a (lowcr> tok(‘u or guide, which is a usual 
oriuiiueni ol’toinhs. 

i The Clunchc theory of spirits isthat each iiinii has three, one orwhloh is 
designated as in the text. Of the ])hrase San Uwan, three souls,” wliieli probably 
refers to the Ling, the llwan, and the Pill, i received, says Proh'ssor Kidd, the fol¬ 
lowing illustration from a ('liinese “ At deatli, oiie of these spirits remains in the 
house as its protector, in whieh ineense is daily ollered by the survi\i]ig members of 
tlie family; another beeoines guardian divinity of the sepulchre, to wliose honour a 
small stone tablet is erected, wiili an inscription on it, meaning, Miappy spirit 
guardian of the tomb—spirit behind,’ or some similar phrase; the third passes into 
the invisible state, to receive honours and idU rings rendered by its worsbit)pers on a 
platform of stone prepared for tli'dr aceounuodulion at tb*' Iicad of the grave.*’ • 8e* 
Professor Kidd’s “China," p. 171-2. 

J The <?lnnehe always use an innn and .in outer eoJlin in huiial. 



adjoins Kin"-ko’s, a man ])iit to d(‘:itli for murder, and interred 
liere, whose spirit, rampant willi vindietivcness, comes every nij^ht 
hrandisluug a sword, and reviling mo as a common fellow, wlu) 
died of lumj^er and cold hy llie road-side, and has had the pre¬ 
sumption to build a tomb on his shoulflers, and s[)oil his whid and 
tvafer, IFcj moreovi'r thr(*atens, if tny Ijody is not nmiovcd, to break. 
o]>eii the ^rrave and throw it (he deserf, 1 thoup:hl if ri“ld lo make 
a sj)(*c*ial communication of these <*ircumslanees of dan^^ei’ and ditTlcnlly 
to my beloved brother, hopinj^ tliat lie will deJivor me from so awfid a 
ealamif y hy chan^inG: my place of sepulliire.’ K('d was ubtiid to make 
furt.lu'r inquiries, hid a wind arose and his friend disappt*an‘(]. In the 
temple he dnsamt of these eiremnsfauces under tlu' greatest exeiteim nl, 
and the next morning called toi;‘(d]un’ the elders of flu* village, and 
inquired whether tluMv \vas anolluM’ tomb on this spot. Tie was told 
King-ko’s WJis beiicatii llie ])ine, in front of width a tenipli* is bnilf. Jit* 
asked what rif^ld. a man exeenft'd lur inurdt r liad to l)e interred tlua't' ? 
They replied, ‘When the ])ro])ri(dor of tlu* stul (Knon-tseeii) knew his 
sidferin*rs and the indignities to which his eorpst* was cxjuised in the 
desert, lie secretly hnried it in this plaet*. Tie also renders eonstant 
Iminage^' to the sonl, wliile the men of the tlisfrict have hnilt a temple in 
which sacrific(*s are olleved, at each of the four seasons, to procure happi¬ 
ness and prosperity,’ Ked then heli(*ved in the reality of the circum¬ 
stances seen in his dream, aiid led Ids attciuhmis l)^' the nc*arcst way to 
King’s tem])h‘, Avlicn he addressed flu; following remonslranci* to the 
splrif,^—‘ You are a common fellow of the province of Yen, dcsceiided 
from the prince's concubine; wlio, when intrusted with official power, 
abused it in abetting schemes by which you betrayed your country, 
and lost yoiir life ; and xiow you are come lien* to alarm and excite 
tlie people of the village by seeking llieir sacrifices. My brother '^I'so- 
pili-taon, whom you have dared to disturb, is the most famous scholar 
of his age, and witlial distinguished for his benevolence, justice, political 
uprightness, and moral purit)^; ami if you do so again, I will destroy 
this temple*, break u]> the tomb, and cut off for ever your parental stem.’ 
After these threatenings lie came direct to I'ili’s tomb, before which he 


Litcrallyt nifiktt* it splrtulid or glorious. 



])voiiouiit’P<l l)lessiiip;s, an<l s.siil, ‘ If Kiiig-ko coi'ii's to iiiglit, inform me.’ 
lie llieti retired to (lie incense teni])!e for the night, bearing ii enndle for 
llie vigils, when Pill came with .sobs and tears that almost choked his 
uttcraiRv, aiul saiil, 1 thank you, niy th’ar brothrr, Jbr what you hnvo 
doin', hut as (ollowers aro vc-ry lunucnnis, and all the nion of the 

dislriet worship hioi, you ouji:ht to nuikt* yrass in the form ot 

nu n, clothe them in fijay coloured 'rarmenls, furnish them with swords 
and oLlu'r wi'apons of war, ami sel them on fire hefore the tomb. With 
such aid 1 sludl not sufltT from Kini;’s attacks/ After tliese words he 
disapjieared. Kco employed ])etsons that ni^ht to make elUgies of 
*;ra?is, elolhed in sjdenJid a])parel, and lioldiuL^ Mvords, speais, and other 
military weajnms ; and ha\in'!: placed them in ^reat numbers near the 
toinl), Imrned tliem wiili fire, hlesslu” Ins friend, and rec|uestin^ to be 
informed if these efi’orls were still fruitless. lie then v'cnt to the 
lem])lt', and heard in llu' r/i; 2 ;ht a sound of wind and rain like persons 
fi'^lilinu*. lie went out, and I'ili ran to him in j^real haste, and said, 
‘'Die elliijjies you hunil have not answered their purpose. Kinj^ and 
Kaoii-tseeii ha\e united, and will before long ijeet my body from the 
tomb. I liojx* you will remove it to another }>laee to avoid this 
ealamity/ K.eo said, ‘ ISow dare Ibis wri'leh thus insult my brother ? 
I will aid you with all my stieuglh to light him,' Vih n'plied, ‘ You 
an* a man of the light.- 1 am wholly a spirit of darkness, j* ^ow, 
although 3011 liave never so much valour and energy, as a man clothed 
with flesh, yeg .since there is an impassaljJe barrier betwevn tins dusty 
world and the invisible stale, how can you contend with unclothed 
sjiirils? and lliough }ou have eJligies, they can only aid by invocation, 
hut cannot withdraw this tuvhulent fiend/ Keb said, ‘ You may now 
retire, and I will eomc daily from my retreat.’ 'Die next day he went 
to King’s temple in a great rage, destrovaxl liis spiritual image, and was 


^ As expressed by the C’hiuest*— w nuisculiiic iii.ni, 
f A fein'minc spirit. 

The lornis t‘m]»loycd lor the nhove .ire Yin iind Y anj^, si^iiiiyiu,' iiiaU* (VniinJ^ 
and iciiiaie (Yin), 'Mi;;!!! and darkness, pi'i-ft'ctiou and iinjierfeetion, iiiiinife^tatioii 
and (ihscurity, j-ood and exit, Hit* souiee of evisteiiee and llie eai:se of dec.ty/' Every 
tliinj; inascidine is invested with tlie highest exeellenee, every tiling feiiiiiiine treated 
with the most eonteniptuons disdain. - See Professor Kidd'?. “ Cliina,*’ p. 1^7-8. 



alioiit to set iire to the building whcMi the elders of the ])eopl(* came and 
pathetically besought him to desist irom his purpose. ‘ 'J'iiis (said they) 
is the sacred (ire of tbc wholt: village ; if you violate it, destruction and 
misery will overbike the inhabitants.’ In a moment they were joined 
l)y midtitudcs more, in su[)p]it*ation and intercession. Keo acceded to 
their request. lie then n'turned to the temple ot* sacrifie<,', and WTote a 
letter to his majesty to the billowing ]uirport. ‘ IMh-taou’s provision 
and clollu's sup])li<*d your ininisttT with the means of preserving lilci 
until he had an interview with your sacred majesty, who eonforred 
honours on him suHiciently distinguished to satisfy a vvlude life Permit 
ytiur minister, thronifh ftt/iirc a</rN, to exliaust his mind in plans ex])res- 
sivt‘ of the most iiitensi* gratitudt' for your majesty’s favours.’ He gave 
the letter to his attendants, went to IMli’s tomb, and covered the whole 
area with his tears. ‘My brother (he said) is sidliring under the 
tyranny of King’s aiulae/tous spirit without any prospect of emancipa¬ 
tion—conduct wliicb 1 cannot hear, and therefore wish to burn Ids 
temple and destroy liis tomb ; but, as 1 fiMr to ojipose the peopU* of the 
tlistricl, ! \v<mld ratlicr die, and beconu* a spirit heiicath the sjniugs,*’ 
where 1 can elfcctually aid my brother by lighting this turludeiit demon. 
Uury my corpse on tlie right of his toinli, that, sharing the same jilace 
with him in death and llte, 1 may lequile his bimevoleuee. I^etum to 
'I'soo; state the case to llie prince; earnestly beseecli Ids majesty to 
listen to my words, and eternally protect the gods of th(‘ mountains and 
rivers.* When he had done speaking, he drew his sword from Ids belt, 
ent Ids throat, and almost instantly expired. His attendants strove to 
save him, but were too late. In great liaste tJiey prepareii his eo/lins 
and shrouds, and buried him by the side of Pih-taou. The same idglit, 
about tlie second watch, a velieinent storm of wind and rain arose, 
accomj)anied by terrific thunder and lightning, the etlects of wluch 
extended for many miles around. King’s tondi shook as if agitated by 
an eartlnpuike. His wldte bones were scattered iu llie wind, the iirs 
and ]iiui^s were uprooted at his side, while a lire broke out witldn tlie 
temple*, which consumed it to ashes. The old men of tlie village were 
thrown into the greatest consternation, and went in procession lu tlie 


*• An I loi IJtuU'h. 



tombs of our luu’ocs to burn inconsc and perform acts of d(^votion. 1 lie 
altendunts returned borne, and laid all tbese cireumstanees before his 
majesty, who thanked them for their iidelily, and sent oflicers to build 
a temple to Keb, on whom he conforreil the posthumous honour of 
'I'a-fuo, of the first rank, and dictated the following inscription for the 
temple :—“ // sanifivc to faithfuJucs.s and inta(fnltf," He then raised a 
inonunient, on which all these (‘vents werci recorded; and to this jieriod 
inc*(M»se is perpettially burned, wliilst from that hour King's spirit was 
cut oir. The inbabitants of the district oiler, at the four seasons, 
sacrifices and prayers which are in the highest degree felicitous. 

‘ An ancient otlt* says 


*'i'lic* vciu’nibtc j)riiici|>lcs of Iwncvob'uci' aiul ju'itifc 
(‘oinprciu’iid tlio hi'avins niul the earth, 

And (bM'll vvitiiia the Innuaii bosom. 

Itrfuvf thf U•lllplo^{ of our two schol.jrs 
'I he .uitiiiniial sun sL-rciioly shines; 

I'hrir heroic sf)irits iiri* associated 
Hcneath the cidil lif^ht of the moon.’* 


'I'lu' fourth principal figure in this case, is a mandarin of the fourtli 
class, scat(‘(1 on a portable cliair, called by the natives “ Ma-clia." 'J’be 
costume of this mandarin is far inferior to those of tlie two principal 
figures in (’asc No. I.; his long silk petticoat is fastened round the waist 
by means of a belt, which is united in front by a clasp. 1'he visiter will 
notice a variety of aceoulrements attached to this belt, rather military 
in their appearanee, but not at all so in rcalily. in fact, a Chinese never 
goes armi*d, as the jealousy of the government has denied llie privilege 
of wearing arms to all except the soldiers on parade. The appendages 
referred to are, therefore, altogetluT ]H*:u‘eful, such as a silk fan-sheath, 
embroidered tobacco-i>oucbcs, iS:c. The cap is cone-sbaped, but not 
turned up at the edge ; liaving crimson silk pendant i'rnm the crowning 
hall, 'fliis is a summer cap. 

This officer is attentively Hshming to the (able, and is apparently in 
the full enjoyment of tliat calm and tranquil state of mind, which the 


almost universal custom of smoking tobacco is thought to ]^roduee. The 
servant is standing behind his superior, and prestmting to him a red- 
covered ullicial docuineni, IJc is attinid in a gown and spencer of dark 
nankeen, the cuniinon material ul the dresses of the lower orders. 
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No. I<». ('llIM.Si: l.ADY oi li\NK, WITH IAS. 

17. Ano’itii.h i.ahy* riti.i’ mum: 'hj smoki.. 

IS. Anothi’-k, with a i:m'i\u. 

1}> 4\ ‘iO. 1’wo ll.^IALI-. HOMI.SJ M S. 

21 X' 22. Mothhu \m> iio\ oi 'iiir. midhm; ii.'.ss. 

2:i. Davi.htmi oi i m. ai.<i\i.. 

('lllNi:si: lAlll.I., 11 VNnSO'IMA CAKM.O, AM> I'MSTM*. 

SiM.iHMr.N or <,ij'iioN, ou I'Kri'i. (('/Ivhs 

SlTlUlH.Y I.M nilOl HI Ul.l» (li.K SCTIM.N '!(» DOOK. 

Lan'ilkns* si'.srr.M)!.!) itcom ihi: csn.ist.. 


'i'lii: fourth cas.' iiitr<)(liic<‘s us to a group of (niiiioso lifaulies. Wv 
Jiave iu'rf tliiTu* ladies of rank, in lull co.stume. 1’lu‘ir hair, wliieh 
is (uriu'd up on the hack of the Jioad in liunchcs, and lastcucd with two 
liodkins crosswise, is gaily adorned wiih wreaths of flowers. 'J’here 
is coiisiderahle variety in tlu*ir dresses, but they an* all of the riclie.st 
materials, and magniticcntly ('inhroidered. '^Diey are exceedingly niodesL 
and becoming, concealing entirely the lontour of the juTsoii. 'J‘Jie (‘xpo- 
Kure which fashion allows to lairopean and American ladies, would be 
regarded by the Cndne.scj women us a ilagrant olleiiee against true 
modesty. Hie “ (Holden water-lilies,"*—Kiii-leen,” as the small feet 
are called, ligure, we cannot say “largely,” hut interestingly, in these fair 
ones, 'riicir iiands are very delicate ; their eyebrows gracefully arched ; 
their features regular and oval; their noses too flat for beauty; but the 
whole countenance, tlunigli rather pretty, and certainly not unamiahlc, is 
deficient in strength of exjnTJssion. Their occupations are charaetcrist.ic; 
one of tliem is lingering a guitar, another is smoking, while the third 
is amusing herself with a fan. From llie waist depends the never absent 
tobacco-pouch, elegant in material, form, and workmanship. Each has 
three jdain rings in either ear. Tlie footstools tipon which their “ golden 
lilies” rest are covered with embroidered silk. 

This case also contains two female domestics. Nos. If) it 20, wdth feet 
of the natural size. One of them is bringing tea to her mistress, in a 
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cup witli a sMUcer-likc cover, having just entered through a door-way, 
from the linte] of which hangs a superldy embroidered silk screen reach¬ 
ing down to the threshold, which is common in Cliina. The usual 
mode of making tea in China is to jdace a few leaves in each cup, and 
pour boiling water upon them. The cups arc always provided with tops, 
to prc'serve the delicate aroma ol' tiic tea, and the infusion is drank 
without admixture of any kind, and invariably weak. 

The lantiTns suspemded from tbe ceiling of this ami the adjoining 
case (No. 5) arc* of a din'erent character from those displayed in any 
other pai*t of the saloon. 'J'hey are constructed of a light frame-work 
of wir<% and are covered witli a tinii gauz(% ghizcd witli the tenacious 
Jelly or glue, madi' from the Oujartwa Icuax^ a marine fucus, brought to 
Cliina from the Indian Archijielago. I'hesc whimsical devices are gaily 
painted, and represent fishes, birds, ^kc. 

The women of C’luiia, as in all other countries not blessed with C'hris- 
tiauily, occup}' a rank in society far inlerior to that of the men. Never- 
tludcss, tluMT ])laco on the social scale is higher, their influence greater, 
and their treatment better than can lie allinned of the sox in any other 
Asiatic nation. Of school education the mass receive none, though there 
are occasional^ shining exceptions; hut Ciutzlaif ascribes to them the 
possession of a ]arg(i shan* of common sense, and says that they make 
devoted wives and tender mothers. 


AVith regard to the ]>revailing opinion of the existence of tlic infanti¬ 
cide of female children, which has very naturally exposed this people to 
Sf'vcre censure, wc have already ejuoted positive* evidence of a strong 
maternal feelinj? on the part of Chinese mothers towards thcTr olfspring. 

It is now believed by many that former writers have very much over¬ 
rated the facts, if not altogether mistaken accidental deaths by drowning, 
for wilful intent. 


If such a practice positively prevailed to any great extent, is it at all 
likely that tlie government of (Cliina, ever mindful to preserve the mil¬ 
lions of its subjects, and jealous o! its power, should altogether overlook 
this subject?—and yet it is not anticipated by, nor is it even men¬ 
tioned in their penal code. We do not pretend to deny that in occa¬ 
sional instances infanticide does exist, hut cases of tins kind occur 
only in populous cities, and where the extreme poverty of the parents, 
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uiul the difliculty of procuring a liveliliood, doiiios the hope of the poorest 
inli:i]>itanls being able to support their inereasing fanlil 3 ^ 'Die instanees 
at Canton (a very crowded and poj)ulous ])lace) of tluj bodi<;s «)r 
infants being sc^eii floating are not frequent, and may reasonably, in some 
cases, be attributed to accident, where such midtitudes are lirought Tip 
IVoin tlieir birth in small boats. 'I'liere never was a more absurd 
blunder tliaii to charge to inl'anticide those instances in which the 
infants are found floating with a hollow gourd aboul their persons, as 
if the gourd were a part of the system of ('xposure ! I’he very pre¬ 
sence of the gonrd goes to prove the aeeideut, and not the; intentional 
design. 

Notwithstanding the low estimation in wliicli females are held in China, 
in common with other Asiatic conntries, their respectability is in some 
d(‘grec preserved by a certain exU'iit of authority allowed to widows over 
their sons, and by tlie bomage which tliese an; oliliged to ])aj^ to their 
mothers. 

The I'hnpcror himself performs the eereinonies of the Ko-iow before 
his own iiiolher, who receives them sealed on a throne. The Chinese 
have a maxim that “a woman is thrice* depc'iidaiit; before marriage, on 
her father;—after marriage, on b(;r hiisliand ;“when a widow, on lier 
son but this aj^peurs to mean, principally, with reference to su])port 
and subsistence. 

In the education of females, the first object of attention is their virtue; 
the second, their laiignage ; the tliird, their deportment; and tlu? fonrtli, 
tlieir appropriate employment. 

A modest demeanour, so essential in the education of a Chinese lady 
of the higher class, is lieightened by their mode of dnissing, wliicli 
is frequently of rich and costly materials, and in fashion extremely 
graceful. 

Among ladies of high birth it is considered indecorous to sliew even 
their hands, and in their general movements these are invariably covennl 
by their large sleeves. The fingers are long and taper, and in some 
instances the nails arc allowed to grow to a length far beyond our ideas 
of what is either becoming or beautiful. 

The generality of Chinese ladies cannot boast of great beauty. 'J*hey 
make a free use of rouge, and this article is always among the jiresents to 



i\ hridf! on llii* orcrision of lii'r ni]pti:il!<. 'I'ho mni'lcs of 

personal atlraclions ainoii" tlu* (Mihu'se in a jj;i‘iitlenian are, a larufo 
person, to oorpnlency, a full flossy fact*, and large pendant cars ; 

the latter indicating higli breeding and fortune. In fcnnales it is nearly 
tlu* reverse^ dtdicatc forms are in them liighly esteemed, having sh-ndcr 
“ willow wmsis,” 'riie eyt‘s arc termed “ silver si'as tlie eye-hrows are 
fretpienlly removed, and in their stc^ad a (hdieatcly curved pencil line is 
drawn, resembling tlu‘ leaf' of tlu‘ willow “ I i(*\v slioo,” whicli is considiTed 
beautiful, and used imdapborically for “ pleasure,” lienee the saying— 
“deceived and stupified by willows and Jlow^ers;” /. c., by dissolute 
pleasures. 

In tb(‘ estiiTuilion of the (Miines<‘, howev(T, a beautiful female sbould 
j)o^sess the following atlraetions : -Clieeks red as the almond flower- - 
mouth like the peach's ]>loom - waist shmder as the willow leaf -eyes 
l)right as autumnal rippU^s -and footsteps like tlu' flowers of the wat(‘r- 
lily.’' 

Thes(* an* a few of the mela]jhors iis(*d by the ChiiU'se to deserih(‘ 
I)cnut3^; the iigiire of afitifmual npidra alludes to the daiKfing reflection 
of the sun u])on a rutiled lak(*; tl»e impression of the small feet of a 
('ljines(‘ lady in the path is siip])Osed to nisemhle the flowers of their 
favourite lotus. 

in what eireunistanees the “golden lilies,” tlic highest of per¬ 
sonal allraetions, originated, is not known. It is said, that it arose 
in till* limiMii'the IVon-lar., in live dynasties; that la'-how-choo ordered 
ids eoMcnhine, Yaou, to hind h(*r foot with silk, and cause it to appear 
small, and in tin* sliajie of llie new moon. The distortion is pro¬ 
duced by turning the Iocs under the soles of tlie feet when young, and 
eoiifiidiig them in tliat position by tiglit bandages, till their growth is 
eflectually checked. "I'hc bandaging is continued lor several years, during 
which the poor child sulfers the most excruciating tortures. This is, no 
douhl, an absurd, cruel, and wicked jmictice; but those who dwell in 
glass-houses should not throw stones. It is not a whit worse, nay, we 
maintain that it is less irrational and injurious, than the practice of 
tight lacing. Jn compressing the feet no vital part is attacked, no func¬ 
tions disordered; and on the score of taste, if the errors of Nature are 
to be rectified, and her graceful lines and proportions improved, we see 



not wliy the process of ameiidmeni may not be as reasonably appluid to 
the feet as to the waist. Almost every family in ('hina, however poor, has 
one dan;^hter witli the small feet, else she could nothecomo a j’ihst wife. 

At the a'4C of Hve years (a late writer remarks) a child has her feet so 
firmly bound, that, in tlie native jjhrasc, the wliole is killed," The a^uny 
of such a j)roceRs it would he diilicult to estimate, but it lasts during the 
wasting f)f all the parts, and till the cessation of many of their functions 
have rendered the whole insciisil)le to pain. "I'his latter is perhaps con¬ 
fined to the outer j)arts, for the liiufh j)rli^at of llie Honan temple stated 
that his sistcM* suflercd miKth anguish in tin; sole of her foot, t»r rather in 
its lower and more central })aris. 

To the same inquiries as to whether the ])ractice of destroying the 
foot was not attended will) similar evils in after-life, he said “ Noand 
as he was a man of intelligence, his opinion may be relied on. Among 
the multitudes that come for heahh and euro to the liospiials in C'anton, 
no one has yet been met with whose ailments could be im]>uted to this 
custom. 


A foot two inelies in Icngtli is the idol of a (Jliinaman, on which he 
lavishes the most precious epithets wdiieh nature' and language can 
supply, lint its beauties are altogether ideal: for when striiq^ed of its 
gay investments, it is a piteous mass of lifcde&s inU'gument, which re¬ 
sembles the skin of a washerwoman's hand after it has undergone a 
maceration in soap and water. Hut fancy has played lier part so well, 
that this piece of ruined nature, which is seldom or ])erhaps never seen 
hy men, is treated as the prime essential of all feminine beauty. “ 'i'he 
foot of a native woman,” said I to a Chinese acquaintatiee, “is very 
liandsouu!, so that it is a great pity to spoil it,” lie smiled with mucli 
satisfaction at the compliment, but would only alh>w that it interfered 
with the gait; “ 'J’hey cannot walk so well,” was the amount of his 
concession in my favour. He was so blessed as not to know the real 
state of tliis organ, and tlierefore his admiration had no alloy. To shew 
that there is something like masonic secresy about this small foot, 1 need 
only mention that on one occasion the servant, when her mistress pro¬ 
ceeded to unwind the bandages, blushed, and turned Jier face to the wall. 

Jn walking, the body of a female reels from side to side, so as never 
to appear upright. When seen in the streets, they are generally sup- 















ported hy a little ^irl, or have the as^istanet* of a walking stick. Ui*;ht 
lin(\s and pcrjjciulicndars aro i)rost‘rib<‘d hy tlu^ rules lor re^ulatinf^ the 
carriage of the body, as \v(‘ll as by tlie eauous of pictorial beauty. The 
nianag<'nu*nt oi* the fan by ladies in Cliiiin, tiie land of its nativity, is 
conduelcd with an address and }n’o]>ricly that give a force to everything 
that is elocpient, either in speaking or acting. (-losed or tlu’own open by 
a single nu»veni(nit, it givt\s a smartness to the ebbs and Hows of conver¬ 
sation, A soft waving ;icci>m])anifs the feelings of Iraiupdllity; when held 
obli(pieIy !)efore the fae % it is to hide tlie sniilc'of allt'cliou from the half 
des])airing lover: and thus we might HjIIow it tlirongli all tin* evolutions of 
tlje lii'ai't iiiid tin* underslaniling, as they iidlneiice the ontw'ard conduct. 

Constauey, haliU (d‘ respect, and the social feeding, seem to present 
llieniselves in the light of easv recognition in the Icinale (diaraet(M% 

(diiiu'se stories are full of e\ain])les of lovt; lliat know's no limit. 
“ 'I'ben* is only one heaven,*' said a forlorn iiiaiden, when h(*r parents 
nphiaideil her f{)r spemiing !i( r days ii» sorrowful lihations of salt tears 
;if tlie tomb oi* her lover; and he was that heaven to me!*’ ’J'be 
d(»ep well and ilowing sliemn ba\(‘ oftmi boriii* melancholy witness to 
the indissoluble iiatUH' of female atleetion. 

ihit the eonsecraied sl(»ries of Chinese anti(juity will not, perhaps, 
furnisl* a more jdeasing sjiecimc n of this sort of eonstancy than the fol¬ 
lowing:- In one of tlu' Dutch settlements among the Islands of tlie 
Indian Aichijudago, a gentleman of high slaiidiiig in llie community, 
lost a much loved wife, winch laundered home so melancholy to him, 
that he forsook it, and (‘ndeavoun'd to pass away llie heavy hours of 
mourning among the solaci s oi kind friends. A)»u)ng liis aetjuaintances 
was the aldertnan of the (diinese W'ard, or Kampong, who, with the true 
urbanity of his native eou!\try, invited the diseousolale husband to spend 
the (‘venings at his hous*' in sonu; of llu^ social games for which (’hina 
is so (listinguishcal. The host being cliildh^ss, liad adopted his niece, 
and hud l)rought her up with all the tenderness and hopes of a fond 
parent ; the visiter ()it(m saw the young lady on these occasions, and felt 
it no more than a matter of' good breeding towards the foster-father to 
notice the object of his esicem. Words of civility were soon exchanged 
into terms of love, and an accidental acquaintance ripened into a well 
founded friendship. As soon as the uncle hnmd what had taken ])hu!e. 



ho forlKido tlio (*onlinii:in(*<' of llioso viftiis, foolinjj:, ]iorliMps, lliiil if lus 
nioco and fnsh'r-child should marry a foroif^uor, his namo would be put 
out, and his poslerity eul of!’, or be merit'd in an alien stock. Diill- 
culties however art* often but the mere* incentives to action, and so the 
lover foi-tliwith sent a message by one of (he young lady’s female friends, 
in which he advised her to make her escape from the uncle’s roof. She 
rej)liiHl, that for the sake of him slu' was willing lu make any sacrifice, 
hut she droadeil a curse which lier offended relatives might invoke u])on 
her, and tlierefore she eould not come. Here an Cilectual ]);ir was 
f)lac<*d in the Wi\y of tlieir union, and tin* uncle seemed to have gained 
his point without the pussihility of misearriage. Hut, alas! for all his 
designs, Missy would ncitlnir cat bread nor drink wat(*r; and in this 
resolution she piTsistcd till her friends saw only this alternative; a 
marriage with the foreigner, or the gravt*, ainl, as tin? hvist. of tin* two 
evils, were eompelled to choost* former. 'I'luTe w'as only on(* stipu¬ 
lation iiisistod on and gained by the uneh*, which was this—that during 
the life of himself or the aunt, the niece sliould not (juil lier fosler-home. 
In eompliance with this condition, the hushand Avas obligeit to take up 
his abode in a (Iliiiu'si' <lw(‘lling; and here it was that tin* writer ol‘ 
these remarks had first the ]>lcaKur(* of an interview- In one of our 
rides he kindly told me this little story of his courtship. 

At (he conclusion of it, 1 was very anxious to know what sort of a 
companion he had found her; for, thought 1, the ladies wlio are bred 
and brought uj) in sucli s(M[nestered spots, wh(*re they have nothing to 
think of save ilu* adornment of their own persons, or tin* little gossip of 
the neighbourhood, can never indulge a tltouglii about anything beyond 
their own gratification; so I asked liim if she took any interest in 'nis 
enterjiriscs. lie answiTed, “ Yes—the greatest *, tlic^re is notlung that 
can give me either pleasure or pain which escapes her anxiety.” 

A native of the ITnitod States married a riiinese fi^inale, who liad 
never felt ilu* benefits of education, and thereiore could scarcely have 
learnt to cultivate this sentiment by lessons from those who were older 
than herself. Slie followed her liusliand to America, and afterwards 
back again to Macao, when* a friend of the writer’s paid her lord a 
visit. On his return, 1 aski*d him how she demeaned herself towards 
lier hetler half; “Witli great respect,” was the answer. And this 
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rt'ply was not a solitary testimonial in her favour. The short story of 
this female seems to shew that the feeling: of respect is a natural f'if't; 
and though it is, in all instances, t;horished by the fashion and received 
opinions of the c<»unlry, it is, even in the most unfavourable cases, ready 
to expand itself sptmtaneously. F.very thins wo see among the poorer 
sort of j»eople Inus some rt'ference to this habit. 

Head-dresses of natural and artificial flowers are iJways worn. Ko 
woman is so j)oor as to neglect, or so aged as to give up adorning her¬ 
self in this manner. The culture of flowers for this purpose is a regular 

occupation throughout the country. 

'I’he (’hinesi ladies in dressing their hair make use of shavings cut 
Crmn resinous wood, which, benng di])ped in warm water, the gum is 
drawn out ami diluted, and then by applying them to the hair, the 
formation required is elfectecl, as in the tignres lu re represimted. 

M’ives are distinguislual from unmarried females, by the hitler allow¬ 
ing the hair near the forehead to hang down towards the eyc-hrows, as 
in !lu‘ ol* Oic young girls in this case, while tlic I’ormcr liavi' 

tlieirs hoiiiul logetluT upon the crown of the head. 

Among tlu* acc^omjdislinienls of iJic ('hinesii ladies, music, painting 
on silk, and embroidery, ])old the chief plac(\s. 'J'hc musical instni- 
meids are various in kind and mat(*rial, and a supply of tlu’m is held (o 
be an indispensable part of the furniture of u lady’s boudoir. Painting 
on v^^ilk is a very common recreation; and embroidery is an almost 
universal accoin])lisluneut. 

'I'lie two colours, pink and green, so frequently worn by women, are 
conlined exclusively to them, and arc* never seen in the drc'sscs of men. 
Tbe ordinary dress of ftnnales is a large-slec.'ved robe of silk, or of cot ton 
among tlic poorer classes, oven- a longer garment, sometimc‘s of a pink, 
or other showy colour, under which arc loose troAvsers, which are 
fastened lound the ankle, just above the small foot and tight shoe. 

A proverbial expression among the (Huncse, for the concealment of 
defects, is, “ iwwr/ robes to hide lar^e feet,'' Notwithstanding this, the 
Tartar women, or their lords, have had the good sense to preserve the 
ladies’ feet of the natural size. In oilier respects, liowevcr, tlu^y dress 
nearly us the Chinese, and paint their faces while and red in the same 
style as their neighbours. 
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In tlu: fifth cuso wo have a specimen of (Miincso ihcalricals. Thoro 
arc three fifrures of actors, an adult and hvo cliildrc^n, a Chinese jn^^ler, 
a i^or^cous state ])arasol, a number of tliealrioal caps, ami a sample of 
embroidered tai)estry. I'he costimie of the Cliiiu'se stai^e is siHilciently 
appropriate to tlu: characters represeiiietl, and on most occasions ex¬ 
tremely spl(Midlil. fSay silks and end>i()id(M'y are lavished on tlu* drc‘sses 
of the actors, and as most of t)ie serious ])la\s are Jiistcirical, and lor 
obvious reasons do not touch on events that have occurred since the 
Tartar comjuest, tlie costume, as in the cast* of the trai^edian here re- 
j)resentcd, shews the aiicienl dress of C.Miina, whic.li, in females, is nearly 
the same now as ever ; hut, as n'gurds men, very ilifl’erent, 'I'he dresses 
and adornments of the actors ])ere npresented are ol‘ ricli mahnials, 
and elegantly wrouglit with gold thread. 'I'lie splendour of CUunese 
theatrical wardrobes was remarked by Ysbrand. Ides, the Jliissiaii 
ambassador, as long ago as lt)02, 

“ First entered a very beautiful lady, magnificently tlressed in cloth 
of ::old adorned with jewels, and a crown on her liead, singing lier 
speech in a charming voice and agreeable motion of the body, playing 
with her liamls, in one of which she held a fun. 'I’he prologue U)iis 
performed, the play followed ; the story of wiiich turned upon a Chinese 
emperor, long since dead, wlio liacl behaved himself well towards his 
country, and in honour of whose memory tlie play was written. Some¬ 
times he appeared in royal robes, with an ivory sceptre in his hand, 



:in(l some1inu»s lu« oilicovs slw'Wfil tlionisolvos with ensigns, arms, 
druniH, 8:c/* 

As the Chinese make no regular distinction between tragedy and 
comedy in th< ir stage ])u*ces, the claims of these to (dther must lx* 
determined by the subject and the dialogue. Tlie line is in general 
pretty strongly marked ; in the former, ])y tlic historical or mytliologieril 
character of the ptMsoiiages, tlx* grandeur and gravity of the sid>ject, the 
tragical drii't of tlie play, and the strict award of what is called poetical 
justice; in the latter, by the more ordinary or domestic grade of tlx* 
dramalis persontv, the display oi‘iTidicrous characters and incidents, and 
the interweaving of jests into the dialogix*. Some of their stage pieces 
art* doubtless of a vulgar and indecent description ; but these* in general 
etmstitnte the amusement of a particular class of so( icty, and are generally 
adaj^ted to the taste of tliose wlio call I'or llu*m at private ciiterlainmenis. 

'I'he avowed olijeet of the ('hinese stage is the promotion of virtue 
among the people, although, as in their writings, they frequently do 
great injury to the cause of morality by tlic manner in which they 
represent vice. 

The j)nneipal work of the (Miincse drama is tlie Yftoi jtu pih rhvutp 
“ The hundred ])lays of the Vium dynasty,” in forty-two octavo volumes. 
Many of the j)ieces in this wi>rk are set to music, 

'i'he moral writers of China frequently warn their readers against 
theatrical performances, ami prohibit females from even witnc'Shing them, 
'riieir dramatic productions are generally j)ublished without the names 
of the authors, as this is not considered a very respectable dcipartment «jf 
literature in Chinese estimation. 

'File origin of the drama is ascribed to an emperor of the I'ang 
dynasty in tlx! eighth centiirv. It was then (h»signat(*d “The Tradition 
ol Wonders;” afterwards, “ IMays and Songs;” and during a still later 
dynasty, “ Original Miscellaneous Comedies of the l^alace.” 

Theatrical exhibitions are favourite amusements of the Chinese, and, 
as among the ancient Greeks and Homans, they are chiefly, in China, 
connected with religion; the female characters being generally performed 
by boys, to tlu; total exclusion of women on the Chinese stage. The 
estimation in wind) they are held may be inferred from a single fact. 

The money expended upon them in one year, at Macao, a place 



where tlierc are but few wealth}' Oiinose, amounted to nearly seven 
thousand dollars. 

Oil some particular days the mandarins themselves supply the 
necessary funds. In Canton, for example, the inhabitants of a certain 
quarter club together and make up a purse, witli which a company is 
eiiga<;ed. A temporary theatre is erected, and the whole neighbour¬ 
hood at liberty to attend. AVlien the qnid pro quo has been rendered by 
the actors, they move olfto another quarter, and the .same thing is repeated. 
It is customary to employ actors at private entertainments, which are 
never considered complete without, a theatrical exhibit ion. I'pon such 
occasions a list of plays is handed to the most distinguislicd gut:st, who 
sel(‘c:1s whiehever most a<;cords with his fancy. 'I'he ]irinci])al inns and 
all large private establishments have a room expressly for this purpose. 

It is remarkable Ibat thcTi' ari' no regular theatres, but temporary 
buildings, constructc^l wdih surprising facilit y of bamboo ])oU:s and mats, 
are erecU'd in front of their temples, or in open s])accs in their towns; 
the spectacle being coiitimuid for several days at. a time. 'I’hc actors arc 
literally vagalionds, strolling about from city to inly, and from province 
to province, whose merit and rank in their jirofession, and consi qiieiitly 
their jiay, vary according to circumstances. 

'I'lie h(*st perfomuirs are tliosc wlio come from Nankin, and who 
sometimes receive considerable! sums for performing at the private 
entertainments given by rich pi'rsons to their friimds. 

“ They have no sccnial deception (observes the editor of the “ Heir 
in Old Age”) to assist the story, as in the modern theatres of Euro])e; 
and the odd exjiedients to which they arc sometimes driven by the want 
of scenery, are not many degrees above Nick llotlwin’s ‘bush of thorns 
and a lantern, to disfigure or to present to the jierson of IMoonsliine,’ or 
the man ‘ with some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast about 
him to signify wall.’ ” 

Thus, a general is ordered upon an expedition to a distant province ; 
he brandishes a whip, or takes in his hands the reins of a bridle, and 
striding three or four times round the stage in the midst of a tremendous 
crash of gongs, drums, and trumpets, he stops short, and tells the 
audience where he has arrived. A tolerable judgment may be formed of 
what little assistance the imaginations of an English audience formerly 



(lorivod from sc*<.*nic;»] tlccojjtion, by flic stcilo (»f tlic* drama and the sta^^c 
:lh described by Philip Sydney, al)out the year “ Now you 

shall have three ladles walk to }»alher flowers, and then we must believe 
tlie sta"e to be a garden, lly-aad-by we have news of shipwreck in tin; 
sanies place; (lien we are to blame if wc accept it not for a rock. L’pon 
that comes out a hideous monster w'ith fire and smoko; and then the 
iniser«ible heliolders arc bound to take it for a cave; while in the nican 
time two armies fly in, rcj)resented with tour swords and bucklers, and 
tlien what liarcl heart will not take it for a jntehed field V' 

Nc‘\t to tlic w^andering tlieatricals should be noticed the street- 
singers and })Osture-inakerH. 

'I'he partiality of the Chiiu'se for tliealrical perfornuinccK is fully 
equalled by their love of songs, fragments of ])oeLrv, and recitations; 
and among tliem, lluTe is a vast number of public singers, ol‘ dilferent 
grades. TIkj hnv(*,st are for the most part blind and decrepit, 

“ Whose tiu'ir ]K)vcrty — 

who go from liouse to house singing in a drawling tone, and beating 
time on u w'otiden platter, until some trifling aims is given. Others 
there are, who attend only at feasts, marriages, grand funerals, and 
theatres, and are, ns it were, musicians by jnoftission, 'fbey are said 
(by ftafwc critics) to sing well, and accompany themselves on some 
instrument, and aUogellu^r presemt a Ixdter aj)p(;;iranee than the former ; 
wJiile the superior oi'der of tlu^ir class, wlu) generary perlbnii in pairs, 
assume some ancient costume of a hero and heroine, and witli an ahun- 
dant supj>ly t»f rouge, provide t]i(»ms(‘1ves wdth a guitar and a triangle, 
and sing at tlu; corners of ll>e streets the bye-gone da^'s of Cluncse 
glory, making eolleetions irom time to tinu', as in many" parts of JCuropi*, 
Tlie public singers are often joined by anumber of amateurs, who perform 
ra/t amare, and, in front of their sliops in the evening, make the streets 
resound w'ith their concerts, and frequejitly attract a numerous auditory. 

Visiters will perceive in the figure of the juggler, one of a large 
class of persons who obUun a precarious livelihood by an exhibition of 
feats of dexterity and legerdemain. Jugglers are numerous in the 
streets of CJantoii, and are as vnried in caste as the diflerent feats they 
perform. 'Phe person here represented ranks liigh in his profession. 



On his head is place«l a porcelain jar, liaviii^ a narrow nioulh- 1'his 
jar is so nicely poised in an angular position, (hat the slightest niove- 
ment t)f llu‘ juggler’s head, or even the relaxation oi* a innscrle, wouhl 
cause a fall of tin* IragiU' burthen. In the right hand of the uriistr are 
several jneees of bamboo, each about two feet in k ngth. 'I'he main 
object to he achi<*ved by tlic juggler is, while he is standing perfectly 
still, to throw these pieces of bamboo to a great height with las left 
hand, in such a direction that they all fall into the jar. Tliis maiueuvre 
reejuires immense practice and steadiness, hotli of the eye and hand. 

'I’he amusements of a people have ever been rt'garded as indica¬ 
tions, to a c(‘rtain exteiit, of national character, denoting their ho)diie.-3s, 
simj)licity, or frivolity. I'luis, (he hull lights oi’ Spain, tlie boxing 
malches and prize tights of I^aiglaiid, and the juggling and sports ot* 
(diina, are all in harmony witli the chief, hvtt widely «lifler('iit, traits of 
those nations wliere they are adopted as recreations. With this view, 
wo |noeoetl to mention a few other e\})Ioits of the most adroit C'Iniu’se 
exiuhiters to the wondering crowd. A jjiaii ])ro(luees IVom a l)aski t the 
stulled skin of a rat ; this he exlnhits to tlie jniiltitude, and eonvinet's 
them lluit it is exactly what iu' rej)rest*nls it to be, \\y placing the 
Ihroal of the supposed animal Indweiii his linger ami ihnnih, and 
j)iaehing it, tlie jaws of the rat are kneed opiTi, and so I'xaelly will t]i(» 
Juggler imitate tlu: sijueak of a choking rat, that an observer, ]iar(i- 
cularly if lie he* a Ibreigner, will at once suspt'ct that he has been 
tleceived as to the want ol* vitality in the apparently torturiMl animal 
before him. With a singularity and quickiuss of motion altogether 
admirable, the exliibiter tosses it about his jierson, giving it tlu* exact 
sinnhlance ol' a rat endeavouring to (*scape from the fangs ol‘ tli** de¬ 
stroyer ; and at the same lime uttering such ])iercjng and natiiral crii*s 
of distress, that the beholder is at last only c('nvinct-d of the man’s skill 
ill venfrihupiism, by an examination of the inanimate skin. 

'riie following scene occurred in the drawing-room of a foreign 
resident in Canton. 'I'wo jugglers were introduced before the company 
assembled ; after going through a number of surprising feats of skill and 
agility, one ol* these men handed to the other a large ehin.'i basin. This 
basin, after a few flourishes above his head, jind being turned upside 
down to convince the spectators that it was einjity, (he cxliibiter sud- 



donly jillowod it to fall, hut f:iii<^htit before it reached llio floor. Ihis 
moveniciit l)n>u*<;ht him into a position resting upon his heels, the basin 
being now hidden from view by the folds of his garments. In that 
altitude he remained for a fewv seconds, with liands extended, hut in no 
way loueliing the basin. With a sudden spring he stood npriglit, and 
disp]ave<l to the astonislied spectators tlic basin filled to the brim with 
pure clear water, and two gold fishes swimming in llicir native element. 

Another Yviit worthy of record, is one of a more exciting and llirilling 
nature. Tt) !«' impresscul on the mind with full elfect, it should he seen 
imder eii’cumslaiices similar to thost* whicli attended tlie exhibition ol it 
to tlic rclatcr. ra.'^siiig a motley crowd of j)crsons in a public scjiiarc, 
luxir till' lorcign fiu’Un’ics, the vvjltcr liad his altcnt'on dirt'cted to a man 
apparently harangiung ll»e hyi'-slandcrs. Vrompted by curiosity, lie 
soon found the ]»Lriornicr to be a mean-looking jiersoii, who divcsied 
liims(‘li‘ of his outer chithiug as far as the waist. He s]wcad a small mat 
uiion the jiaymncut, and taking a boy from the crowd, who was after¬ 
wards discovert'd to ht* his confed(‘rate. he placed liiui in tlu‘ ciuitre of 
the rusli mat, lie then took frt.nu liis basket a largo butcher's knife, 
which he fh>urislic(l ovtn* llu' liead ol' the frightened hoy, and with 
dreadful tlireats sprang upon Ids victim. Tin* hoy was thrown down, 
and the man knidt on liim in such a manner as to st'cure his liands. 
While in this position, he ft>rced hack the head of the poor child, and 
with tlie knife inflicted a severe gash upon liis throat, from winch the 
blood instantly gushed in a lorremt, flowing down the lircast of the 
niurdi'rtT, anil sprinkling the nearest spectators. 'J'he death-throes of 
the poor sufferer were painful to hi hold ; frightful and convulsive in 
their commencement, hut diminishing with the loss of blood. The eye¬ 
balls start- the muscles are seen to work—tliere are twitches of the 
fingers—desperate cflorts to free the confined arms—a c.hange of colour 
in the face to an ashy jialcness—a fixed and glassy stare of the eyes— 
then, a long, last, spasmodic heaving and contortion, and all is over; 
the body ajiparcntly falls a corpse. 

On witnessing such a strange and ri.'volling scene, the first impulse of 
the stranger, despite the surrounding crowd, was to seisse the murderous 
culprit, hut from this lie was prevented by the deafening shouts of the 
applauding multitude, testifying tlieir approbation of the dexterity of the 



j)cr('orint;r, by a shower ol' “ cafth.'* It is almost superfluous to add, 
that the deception, aided by the admirable acting of the boy, consisted 
in the construction of the blade and handle of the knife; so contrived, 
that hy making a sawing motion on the throat of the boy, to produce a 
stream of coloured liquid resembling blood, pumped out of the knife 
and liandle. These and many other rare sights of the kind are daily 
jjractised for the amusement of the idle crowd in the streets of ("anton. 

But, however ingenious the deception of some of these persons may 
appear, the jugglers from Nankin have a still higlier reputation among 
their own countrymen. Several of tlieir feats of skill and daring are, 
to the uninitiated, truly astonishing, for instance:— Tavo men from 
Nankin appear in the si reels of Canton, the one places his back against 
a stone wall, or wooden fence; the upper part of his person is divcjstcd 
of clothing. His associate, armed with a large knife, retires to a dis¬ 
tance, say from 100 to feet. At a given signal, the knife is thrown 
with an unerring aim in the direction of the [>erson opposite, to within 
a hair’s breadth of his iicek, immediately below his car. AVilh such cer¬ 
tainty of success is the bloAV aimed, and so great -is the contidcnce riv 
posed by the one in tlie skill of the other, that not the slightest uneasi- 


iioss is discernible in tlio features of him whose life is a forfeit to the 
least deviation on the part of tlie practitioner. This feat is again and 
again performed, and with similar success, only varying the direction 
of the knife to the opj)osite side of the neck of the expostid person, or 
to any other point of proximity to the living tiirgct, as the specUitors 
may desire. 

Another, and the last feat to be mentioned, is equally exciting. A 
man is armed with an instrument, resembling a trident, or wliat is 
termed by sailors to which formidable weapon is attached a 

long handle of hard wood. The juggler, with surprising strength of 
arm, throws this weapon perpendicularly into the air to a great height; 
as it gains the greatest elevation, ho measures, with a practised eye and 
wonderful precision, the exact spot on which it will fall. To this point 
he advances step by step ; in an instant the weapon descends with fearful 
velocity, scraping the edges of some protruding part of his person ; thus 
giving proof of a singular daring, and successful effort, which surpasses 
in skill even the jnost celebrated rifle shots of the hunters of Kentucky. 





A FOllTltNJi-TKI.l-FIl 







The fortune-tellers of Ciiina, observes Mr. J-ay, are generally 
persons with a smattering of literature, wliich gives them an outward 
polish and gentility of manner. Tliey plant a table in some convenient 
spot, which is provided with a large metallic plate for writing, and the 
different items of the writing apj)aratus, as black and red ink, liair 
pencils, a cup of water with a singular spoon, and a sponge or cloth for 
obliterating the characters upon the shining ahaciis^ when the sooth¬ 
sayer has done with them; a wooden vase, which contains a bundle of 
bamboo sli})s, whereon are certain marks, and a tray filled with little 
rolls of pajMT, inscribed in a similar way. 

The books tliat contain the principles of the art are laid in a pile at 
one conu!r, while hc^re and there a tablet is hung up to inform the 
])id)lic as to the qualifications ol’ the fortune-teller, and the price that 
the applicant must pay for his divination. Those who have not estab- 
lislicd their reputulion suspend large and showy scrolls near the table, 
to inform the public that th<*y liave the iutelligenee in the secrets of 
wind and ivatcr (fung hliwuy), as ilicir art is fancifully, or perhaps, phi¬ 
losophically called, since the destiny of man is supposed to be closely 
interwoven with the laws whieli influence the state of the weather. 

Before the usual lioiir of breakfast, which is about ten o’clock, the 
Icnnu^d man takes liis seat at the table, and if he hap])ens to be well- 
known, he is soon surrounded by a circle of s])eetators. Some poor 
i'ellow who earns a precarious livelihood by running on errands, or hy 
seme otlier chance einploynieut, is anxious to know wlietlier futurity 
lias not something better in store for him ; so he advances towards the 
table, lays down half-a-dozen cash (a trifle more than a farthing), 
draws a slip of bamboo, takes up a roll of paper, and then presents them 
severally to the seen smv(j^ or learned man, who transfers the dots and 
marks with which they arc inscribed to his polished plate, and forthwith 
proceeds to mould them into characters, by additions made after certain 
pre-established rules of art. The characters thus formed, compose a 
series of sentences, which, being somewhat enigmatical and ambiguous, 
require the comment of tlic learned man. He affects no secresy, nor 
pretends to have a deeper insight into the matter than some who look 
on, to whom he often addresses himself, that they may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of bearing testimony to the correctness of his influences. An 
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old man, who was always seen in his place, liad a kindness of manner 
about him that greatly commended his words. Ho seemed to take 
pleasure in telling the applicant when the response was favourable, or 
soothinjr him if it wore a different aspect- 

'riiis mode of consulting fate we may call .ser/c.v, or drawing lots; it 
has obtaint‘d ])elievers in all parts of the world, where religious know- 
ledgi' has boon a!, a low ehb, and appears as it it had grown ou( of the 
very iustiiicis of mankind. 

Tlie large parasol in this case, beautifully enriched with embroidery 
and gold tliread, is one of those carritnl on state occasions by the attend¬ 
ants of the ofliccrs of government. Parasols and umbrellas were first 
mentioned in books ])ublished about a. d. It is said that they 

look tlndr rise irom standards anil banners saving loosely in the air. 

Some notice of the other national amusements will not be mit of 
place here. 'J'lie (^hinese have fewer holidays than perhaps aii}'^ othiT 
pt'()j)le ; yet tlu'y have a number of festivals, which are enjoyed with a 
keen relish. 'Hie chief of these is the Peast of the New Year, which 
occurs on tlie first day of tlie first moon (about the middle of February), 
a species of Saturnalia, when the whole empire abandons ils(dr to a 
frenzy i»f merriment. All labour is intermitted for sevi'ral da>s; jJtiblio 
business is suspended for (brty days, that the jirescrihed ci^remonials 
may be duly observed with aiipropriati* solemnity and eliiiuclte ; ser¬ 
vants are dressed out in all the finery at tlieir eommanil; visits of eeri*- 
mony and presents are intercluinged among friends; the rites of religion 
arc conducted mill unusual pomp; and, in sliort, gaiety and pleasure 
are the reigning divinities. 

On this day persons proceed from the tcmjde with a lighted candle, 
with the snperslitious impression that, if thc'y sueeeeil in reaching their 
homes without extinguisliing the light, they will be ])rospcrous during 
llie year. I'hey are, howeviT, apparently regardless of any inauspicious 
omen, and will return to the tcinjile, again and again, to re-light their 
candles, and, as it were, to compel the fates to terminate tlieir labours 
by a more successful attempt. 

The Feast of J-*anterns, which occurs soon after this, is a general 
illumination throughout the empire. 'I'he object seems to he to afford 
an occasion for the display of ingenuity and taste in the construction 



and mechanism of an infinite variety of lanterns. It is computed that, 
upon tliis occasion, there are not less than 200,000,000 blazing at the 
same time in different parts of tlie empire. The brilliancy of this beau¬ 
tiful festival cannot he adequately conveyed to the mind or fancy of a 
reader, even by the most ^lowinp; powers of dcscn])tion, 

A j^ay scene ]ir(»s(*nts itself in the second moon (I'ebruary) at LeTh- 
ehuu Term, 'riiere is inadt*, at the exj)ense of f^ovcrnnienl, a clay 
iina^c of a man to rejiresent the divijuty of Spring, called Tae-suy (in 
allusion to the year of the cycle), and a hufl’alo of tlie same material. 
On the day preceding Uie term, the (lie-foo (district magistrate) of 
every proviiudal eity, goes out in state ty “meet Spring,” when he 
oilers sacriliei', and makes prostrations to these two figures. There are, 
(lrt*.ssed out by the inhabitants of the diflercnt streets, a number of 
childn'u, who niH‘ plaeed on tables, or repn^sented sitting on trees. 
M'hese tables are (‘:irii(‘d on men’s shoulders, who parade the streets. 
'I’liese living figures ((Muin-sTh) are gaily adorned with flowers, and 
every one vies with another to dress lliein niorij handsomely and fanci¬ 
fully. Oil the day following, tlie same oHicer comes out as the Priest 
of Spring, in which eapacity he is tin; grentt^st man in the province, 
and wiuild receive obcnsaiice from the viceroy in case of meeting him. 
lie takes a whip in his hand, and strikes the buffalo two or three times 
in token of commencing the labours of agriculture. The populace then 
stone the buffalo till they break it in picx-es, from which they expect an 
abundant year. 

'I’hese decorated tables, upwards of seventy in number, with the 
living figures upon them, are carried to the vaiious public oflices, to 
reliirii tlianks for the silver medals which have been given them. 

There are several agricultural festivals; an annual trial of skill in 
lioat racing; a festival in honour of tlu* dead; and a sort of general 
thanksgiving, a holiday highly enjttyed, which takes place in September, 
at the commencenienl of the business year. 

(.)n the fifth day of the fiflli moon the Dragon Boat performs its 
annual feats upon the river in the vicinity oi‘ Canton. It is a very long 
and narrow vessel, the prow being formed somewhat in the style of the 
fabled monster as depicted by the Cliinese, Propelled by filVy or sixty 
men, it moves with great rajndity, In the centre of the boat stands a 



large drum, in shape like hali‘ a hogslioad, and covered with a hide 
stretched across the top. Tliis is beaten by three men, who strike 
simultaneously to increase the sound. Near the drum stands a man, 
apparently a posture-maker, making frightful grimaces, who, in concert 
with other inen in the fore part of the boat, flourish coutiiinally their 
flag-halberts, and brandish their weapons, in order to frighten tlu* 
dragon, who is supposed to Ixj lurkiiig in ambush about the river. 

Gaming prevails among the lower orders, but so much infamy at¬ 
taches to gamblers, that the more respectable classes of tin* people are 
free from this taint. 'J'hey have a saying that ‘‘ganihling is allied to 
robbery.** ^ 

'I'Ik; venders of fruit sometimes gamble with purchasers in the fol¬ 
lowing mannerA boy wishes a half-dozen oranges. 'J'iic fruit and 
half the priee demanded for it are laid down togeLlver. Recourse is then 
had to tlie dice-box. If the urchin throws the liighest number, lu; 
pockets liis money again, and gets tlie fruit for nothing ; if the s(‘l]er, he, 
in like manner, sweeps the stakcjs, and the disapjiointcd gamester may 
whistle for oranges, or try his fortune elsewhere. Quails are trained for 
lighting, and also a species of cricket. Twt) of these iiiseets are jdaeed 
in a bowl together, and irritated by a straw , when they attack each other 
with great violence, though the combat diKj.s not usuall}" end in tlu* 
death of either, but in the retreat of one. lluiulreds of dollars are 
staked on the result of these miniature conflicts, and large sums are 
often paid for victorious warriors, The gamesters liglit them for cakes^ 
but, ill their slang dialect, eacdi cake is understood to mean a certain 
sum of money. They have another game of cluinee also, a kind of raillc, 
in which many stake a small part of the value of something, in considera¬ 
tion of a chanc<5 to gain it by guessing its weight; he wdui guesses nearest 
is entitled to it. The butchers often raffle a pound of meat in this way. 

Dice, cards, and dominoes, are all favourite amusements. I'heir 
cards arc small pieces of pasteboard, about three indies long, and an 
inch broad, witli red and black characters on the faces. 

The Chinese chess dilTers in board, men, and moves, from tliat of 
India, and cannot in any way be identified with it, except as being a 
game of skill, mid not of chance. 

As promoters of mirth and conviviality at their merry meetings, they 























have the two followin^^ auxiHarios. One of these amusements consist^ 
in each one guessin^^ at the number of fingprs suddenly held up betweect 
himself and his opponent, and the penalty of the loser is each lime to 
drink a cup of wine. In still calm evenings, during the continuance of 
tlie Cliincsc festivals, the shouts of the common people engaged at this 
exciting sjjort arc sometimes so boisterous as to drown all other sounds. 

The other festive sport is a handsome bouquet of flowers, to be 
circulated rapidly from liand to hand among the guests, while a roll is 
healeii on a kettle-drum, con apiritOj in an adjoining room. Whoever 
may c'hance to hold the flowers at the moment the drum ceases, pays a 
similar forfeit. 

Of uul-door amusenients, the most pojmlar is kite flying. In this 
the Chinese excel. They shew their superiority as well in the curious 
construction of their kites, as in the lieight to which they make them 
mount. J5y means of round holes, supplied with vibrating cords, tbeir 
kites €are made to ])roduee a loud humming noise, like that of a top. 
'fhe ninth day of the ninth moon is si holidsiy especially devoted to this 
national psistinie, on which day numbers msiy be seen repairing to the 
hills for tlie purpose of kite-flying, and alter amusing themselves, they 
let them fl 3 '^ wherever the wind may carry them, and give their kites 
and cares at once to the wind. 

It is said that, in ancient times, a kind of foot-ball was introduced 
into “ Ihc army of //carc/i,” as ;in exercise for the soldiers. A game at 
sliuttlecock, in wliieli the feet serve as battledores, is also a favourite 
“field Kjiort.” In Pekin, during the winter, skating, and other amuse¬ 
ments on the ice, in which the l^mpcror takes a part, are among the? 
national exercises. 

The amusements of the Emperor’s court on the ice, during the 
severe winters of Pekin, are thus given by Van Brajim, who was one 
of the Dutch mission which proceeded from Canton soon after Lord 
Alacartnoy’s embassy :—“The Emperor made his appearance on a sort 
of sledge, supported by the figures of four dragons. This machine was 
moved by several mandarins, some dragging before, and others pushing 
behind. The four principal ministers of state were also drawn upon the 
ice in their sledges by inferior mandarins. 

“ Whole troops of civil and military officers soon appeared, some on 



Klcdgos, some on skates, and others playing at foot-ball on the iee, and 
he that picked up the hall was rewarded by the Jimperor. The hall 
was then hung up in a kind of arch, and several mandarins shot at it, in 
passing on skates, with their how^s and arrows. Tlieir skates were cut 
ofi'short under the heel, and the fore-part was turned u]) at right angles,” 

Tliese diversions are quite in the sjiirit of the Tartars, whose original 
hahits were strongly opposed to those of the quiet and effeminate Chinese, 
How'ever robust and atliletic the labouring classes in the southern pro¬ 
vince of the empire, tliose who arc not supported by bodily exertion are 
in general extremely feeble and inactive. 

Unlike the Ihiropean gentry, they seldom mount on a horse, if not 
of the military profession ; and as nobody who can ail'ord a chair ever 
moves in any other way, the benefits of walking are also lost to them. 

Nothing surprises a Chinese gentleman more than the voluntary exer¬ 
tion which Europeans imposi? on Ihemscilves for the sake of healtli as well 
as amusement. Some Chinese merchants were oiiet* invited to a ball 
given by the foreign rcsidonls at Macao; and aCler (he dancing was 
finished, one of the native guests gravely inquired why th (7 did not 
employ their servants tt) act this fatiguing part for them 

Much of this inactivity of luihit must of course be attributed to the 
great heat of the climate during a considerable portion of tlic year, when 
they would be great sufferers from tbeir sedentary lives, were it not for 
the beneficial custom of living entirely in the ope// ///V, with warm 
clothing, during even the winter months -that is, in the south ; for, to 
the northward, the extreme cold compels them to resort to stoves, 
with closed windows and doors. 

The extremes of heat and cold which ])revail througliout the country 
at opposite seasons of the year, together wdtli the above-mentioned cus¬ 
tom of living in the open air, are the causes which have probably given 
ris<» to the marked distinctions that exist between the summer and 
wdntur dress of the better classes in China. The diflerence is principally 
shewn by the cap, as elsewlicre noticed. 

• In alhisioi) to personal comfort and ease, lliey say, “ It is better to sit tlian to 
walk;—it is belter to lie down than to sit ; and still belter to sleep than do cither.*' 
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Itinhuant i;\i:nr.H at iiik AvorATiON, wnii iiis wiroKi: APi'AnATrr*«. 
Itinukant Mi<)r.MSKr.u at iiis w»>rk, with \voiiK~iti:Nrii, it>sKiT, 
T 4 I(M.S, I.\MI*, kVc*. 

Tkwi.i.ijno ni.AiKsMirn, with anvil, fuknack, nr.ii.dWs, iv'c. 

C'llIM.SK ItOVTWoMAN CARUVlMi A CIIll.H ON IILK HACK IN TllL OsUAI. 
AldOL. 

ANoriir.K lUlA'I WOMAN, W ITH 1 *I 1 *K, MOlHIvIl OF THK AlIOVK. 


iJtf the wait arc several sjieehuciis of bamboo hats autt rush roafSt tvvrh b\f the loiver 
viasses in rainff ireathc}. 

Sfievinuim of iiioU}ihs, hanoteSn n.tes, hoes^ rahes, fortiSf shovels^ i^jnaiesy JtaiiSy tnaifovksy 
t\e y These imjttcvienls (nc, for the 7nosf party siwpfc and rude. Thetj are 

•made ehitfij of wood, and mereh/ shod adth iron. On the tvaU ate Uisplattetl itett 
fshiny nets, made oj a peenlitir hind of hi mp ; afso Jishiuff scoops. 


I’liis oaso prcst'iUs to tlie visUt'r’s observation some singular specimens 
of ('luiu'se lile. Wc Iiave in it an itinerant barber, sli<iemaker, and black¬ 
smith, and two hoatwomen, one of whom is carrying an infant on her 
hack, 'rhe barbt»rs in C^liina art* a numerous class. Kvtiry town is 
thronged with tbcin. According to tlieir records, the number of tlio 
fraternity in C'ariton, in 18;M, was no less than 7,^00. The reason of 
this large number is, that as the head, as well as the face, is shaven, 
110 Chinaman ever shaves liimsclf. The barbers are all ambulatory; and 
no one is allowed to discharge the duties of lonsor until he has obtained 
a license; each carries his shop on his back, and performs his opera¬ 
tions tonsorial in the open street. The usual implements are a stool, 
provided with a case of drawers, and a kind of tub, with a small char¬ 
coal furnace and a basin. e have the apparatus here complete. The 


operation is generally performed in perfect silence, a fact meriting the 

attention of our own practitioners in this way. The razor is a clumsy 

looking affair, but is said to shave sufficiently well. It is sharpened on 

iron. No soap is used, the beard being softened by the application of 
hot water alone. 
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In addition to the universal shaving operation, they exercise the func-* 
lion of shampooing, wlucli altogether occupies a considerable time. For 
this latter purpose are employed an car brush, ear spoon, car tweezers, 
and eye pearls. These four instruments belong to the barber’s profes¬ 
sion. The car brush resembles the globular flower of the Acacia, and 
is used after the ear s])oon, which is usually a thin slip of horn. The 
eye pearl is a small pellet of coral fastened on the end of a slip of horn, 
and is passed under the eye-lid to remove superfluous matter, and often 
doubtless to the injury of the eye. 

'The compensation is left entirely to the employer’s generosity ; 
it is commonly from five to ten cash. In passing through the streets of 
Canton, the barbers employ a peculiar call to gain the attention of the 
passing throng. The instrument used resembles a pair of long iron 
tweezers, having the connecting part made thin and broad, so that when 
twanged it will prolong the vibration. All trades in China are licensed, 
and none but a licensed and acknowledged \vt>rkman can be employed. 

The ambulatory shoemaker, with his rnde tools and his enormous 
spectacles, is a study for a painter. He carries with him, in a basket, 
wherever he goes, all his implements, together with his whole; stock in 
trade. A fan and a pipe — without which it would almost seem a 
Chinaman could not exist—complete his equipment. 

The visiter will notice the novel manner in which the shoemaker’s 
spectacles are kept in their place. This is effected by no greater expen¬ 
diture of ingenuity than is involved in passing a loop lastcnod to the 
ends of the spectacles round each ear, 'I'licy arc sometimes retained in 
their position by silver cords slung over the ears, to which small weights 
are attached, to preserve the equilibrium. The glasses, or rather crystals 
(for rock crystal, ground with the powder of corundum, supplies the 
place of glass), arc perfectly circular in shape, and of enormous dimen¬ 
sions, which gives the wearer a very sapient appearance. 

By the side of the honest cobbler we have an itinerant blacksmith,-— 
par nohile fratrum. He also, when inclined to try his fortune in a new 
place, stows forge, bellows, anvil, tools, &c., into a basket, which he 
slings over his shoulder, and thus takes up liis line of march. 'I'his figure, 
with the implements and appliances that surround it, will attract special 
notice. I'he anvil, instead of having a flat surface, is slightly rounded 











meats used in this operation are a smooth roller of hard wood, and a 




OM the io]), \vlii<'h ciuiscs tin* in)ii U> more readily imdcr live 

ha)»)iiu*r. '!'}»(* l)ello\vs is a liollow with a })istoii so ocHitrived 

that tile blast, produml by it is contimious ; with tlieso sini[*Ic ni(>aiis 
lu‘ will repair cast iron vessels Avben worn into holes—an art, so tar 
as we know, not jwaetisoii by any other nation. 

^riie in;renniiy ol' the ('hinese, as displayed in llieir arts and marnifae- 
tures, is in no way more (‘onspicnons than llie ready and simple modes in 
wliieli tluw contrive to abridge labour, and oceasionally to avail tlieinselves 
ot a m(*<*banical advai taf^e witliout tin* anl ol' seifuitific knowled^^e. 
‘‘('liauce (obsiTVi's Dr. Abel, in his ‘ Jouniar) led mo to the shop of a 
hlacLsniilli, the maker of various iron instruments, IVom a sword to a Jioe. 
I'his man well understfKKl (lie modilyinu; properties of heal, aui! took the 
I'ullest advanta*;c- of them in all tlu' jiraetieal concerns v)!’ his business, 
lie was rorim'og a reaping hook ai the time of my visit, A largo pair 
oi shears, having one blade lixed in a heavy block of wood, and the 
<*llier Inrnished with a long handle to serve as a lever, stood beside liim. 
Ilringing a jiicee ol metal of tin; necessary dimensions from the forge at 
a W'liite heat, he ])lai:ed it b(*twecn l.lie blades of this instrument, aiul cut 
it into tlic required shape with equal ease and despalcli." 

In another instance, a quantity of oil (recently taken from tlie mill 
wlien* it had heim pressed, and contained in a wdde shallow vessel) was 
continually agitated by a large copper pestle, witli wliich a lad, for some 
particular ])iirpose, gently struck its surface. Tlu: fatigue that w^ould 
orlierwise have arisen from the weight of the pestle, and uniform motion 
of the arm in using it, was jirevenled by the Ibllowing very simple eoii- 
trivancea small bow of bamboo being lasUmed to tlie ceiling imme¬ 
diately over the vessel containing the oil, tlie pestle was attached to its 
string, and, thus suspended, it re.ceived from tlie slightest toucJi an 
adequate impulse, while the elasticity of the bow gave it the nc'cessary 
recoil. In this manner it was worked by a boy, who otlicrwise would 
not have had strength to manage the pestlii. 

In like manner the ingenuity of the Chinese, us ap])lied to tlieir in¬ 
dustrious arts, differs in must iiistanees from our own. 

Their mode of calendering cotton and other goods is iieculiar, and 
is illustrative of the general principle as regards labour. The instru¬ 
ments used in this operation arc a smooth roller of hard wood, and a 
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larpc Rt.one Bhapod as in the annexed drawing, the bottom of which is 
highly polished. 

I'he article to be calendered is placed njion a smooth plank resting 
oti tin* floor ; at one end is laid the roller, and on this is ])lacod the stoTui, 
which is set iu motion by a man treading upon the horns of the stone, 
and thr<»wing his wdiole weight from sidi* to side in a rolling moiit)n. 
The oi)erati(m is .sijni)le and easily elfecled, 

'J'lie female figures in tliis ease repn^senl a large class in Cliina, viz., 
the boat women. These jieople will he hereafter described. On<' of 
them has an infant on her bark, "wbo finds a eonvenieni handle to liold 
by in her long plaittul eiie: her companion carries a paint('d block of 
wood, resembling a gourd, winch it is usual lo attach to tin* backs 
of young children wIjo live in the boats, lo jn-event tliem from sinking, 
in case of falling overboard, till help can be afforded. In the hand of 
the former is a very well eonstruefed umbrella (yu chayj, made of oiled 
paper. 

'riie huge bamlux) hats snspend<-d on the wall of this ease deserve 
to be nolieed. The l);mdKK) is as useful to the Chinese as the rein* 
deer is to the I.;iplander. Of this gigaiilic grass, or reed {anin'Io 
hawfws) tliere are numerous varieties, and llio us(\s to which it is 
ap])Iied are quite as various. jointed stems not imfn'queufly 

exceed 100 feet in height, with a diameter of a fool near tin* base. It is 
of the most rapid growth, clotlual, especially at the top, witli copious 
dark green foliage, and literally constitutes forests, and is one of the 
most extensivel}' useful of all ])lauls in (’hina. Hats, haskots, shields, 
umbrellas, ornamental furniture, measures, rones, pa})er, })oles for 
Kcaffuldiug, temporary theatres, iSre*., are constructed of bamboo. 'Jhe 
young shoots :iri‘ used for food, Inung boiled, and sweetmeats arc some¬ 
times made of them. The small branches serve as ])ipc-stems; and for 
every purpose wheucin strength, combined with lightness, is required, 
they are admirably suited, being formed uj)C)n the same principles as the 
bones of birds. Farmers make great use of the baniljoo, many of their 
implements being formed of it; and a sdicious concretion (labasheer), 
found in the joints, is an item in the Chinese materia medica. 

Th(; rush cloak upon the wall, made of the leaves of the bamboo, is 
called by the natives “ So e,” “ ogarwent ofleuvea and is w'orn in rainy 



weather. 'Fho jiour wear a coarse kind ; ^overnnieut couriers wear a 
finer sort, winch are co*npress(‘d into a siimll compass wdien not worn. 
XJijibrcllus also, made of* reeds and hamhoo li*avcs are used in rainy 
wcatlier, and as a protection from the sun, by the keejicrs of stalls 
for llu' sah* of ardclcs in the oj)cn air. 

The most cursory account of the Celestial J’hnpire should include 
some notice of* its auriciilluro. Of all classes who labour with their 
hands, the husl)andnKin is there the most honoured, being accounted 
s(‘C’oiitl only to llie of the lealin. Nothing ;jj)pears so strongly to 

have roused the wonder of iht^ early^ missionaries to CMuna, as the agri¬ 
cultural skill of the natives; and in nothing, pevhaj)s, did th<*y so much 
indulLm in <*xa‘»;Xcralion, as in their accounts of it. J^ut whatc ;er abate- 
incnts Irntli may reepdre to l>e made from their glowiJig descriptions, 
there can Inudlv he a doiihl that llie (Miiiiese manai;e lo tret more out 
of an acre of ground than any’ cUlier nation, the liiiglish aJojie excepted. 

It is slated, on the authority of Amiot, that the cultivated lands of the 
country amount to about 72,r)(>0 English acres. This immense 

territory is divided into ])atehes ol’a few acres each, generally own(*d by 
the occupants. A rigid economy i^f soil is jiraetiscd. With (be excep¬ 
tion of the royal gardens at Pekin, no land in tlie einjiire is taken up witli 
parks or ])leastire-gr(miuls. Of meadows there arc none; of pasture- 
grounds scarcely any. The few' rimiiiKiting animals, scattered tliinly over 
the country, gather a scanty subsi.stence, as best they may, on mountains 
and marslics unfit for cultivation. As wheel carriages are seldom used 
bui in the noith, the highways are but a few feet wide, and nothing is 
tlirowm away there. No fences are allowed to encumber the soil---no 
JiedgiJs to prey u])on its strength. Sepulchres are always on liills too 
barren for cultivation. A narrow ioot-palh st^parates Jieighbouriiig 
farms, au<l pi>reelaiu landmarks define more permanently their respcjctive 
limits, j^lvcn the sterile numnlaius arv. terraced into fertility, and glow 
with rijicning harvests, intermingled with tlie brilliant foliage of cluster¬ 
ing fruit trees. 

But their economising of the soil is not more rigid, than the methods 
arc new and various by which they seek to preserve or renovate its 
strength. Necessity may here truly he said to have been the mother of 
invention. Every conceivable substance, possessing any enriching 



(jiialitics, is here convcr<(‘cl irilo a marinro. Not only lime, aslios, tluufi; 
of animals, Inil hair of all kinds, barl)ers'sliavinij^s, horns and hones 
redneod lo powder, soot, niijjlit soil, tlie cakes that remain afU;r the 
expression of tlieir vegetable oil; plaster ol’ old kileliens, and all kinds 
of Vi'i^elahle and animal rtduse, an' amoii^ the substances used as ma¬ 
nures. I'iiese are all car('fiilly collected and hasl)andt*d, irecpumtly 

kept in cisterns eonstriicted for the purpose, or in c'artlu'n vc'sst'ls sunk 
in tlie ground, when', eovert'd with straw lo prevent I'vajioralion, and 
dilulod willi a suflicient quantity of water, they are h*ft to undergo llie 
pulrefaelivi; fc'rmeiitalion, al’ler which they an* applied to the land. 

'J'he CMiinese understand well the enriching eilect of fro(|uent ])lougli-- 
ings.* Horses or oxen are rarely attached to their ])longhs ; more 
commonly a small s])ecies of buffalo, and oftener still men and women, 
h'n'fjiiently tin' ])lougli is not used at all, the spade atid lioc sup])lyii)g its 
|)lac('. In the irrigation of their lands, tliey disj»lay great ingenuity and 
diligence. Tlieir nuuK'rous rivers are here of «‘ssonti.il utility. 

In no country in the world is ngriculiure mon* encouraged or deemed 
more honouraide lhaii m (Jliina. Not only docs tlu' I'mipiiror himself 
plough a ])ieee of land once a y('ar in public (in imitation of Shin-nuiig, 
“///c (Urthv hushaudman ^'hut he is looked up to as peculiarly the 
patron and father of fhost' wdu> cidtivate ilie soil, and ujion him devolves 
a peculiar n'S])()nsihilil y in invoking the gods, as will he set'll by the 
following prayer, offered up by the present Ihiiperor, Taou-Kwang, 
during llie dearlh of 18 ;> 2 . 


“ I, the minister of Heaven, am placed over mankind, and made 
responsible ftir keeping tlu' world in onler and Iraiupiilisiiig llie jieoplt'. 
Hnahle as I am to slct*]) or cat with composure, scorched with grief, 
and iremhling with aiixiely, still no gt'uial and cojiiotis showers havt' 
descended, I ask myself wliethcr, in sacrificial services, 1 have lieen 
remiss; w'hether pride and prodigality have had a place in iny heart, 
sjiringing up there unobstirved; vvhetlu'r from length of time 1 have 
become cundcss in the ati'airs of government; whether 1 have uttered 


^ Sir Hdiiks exprt'Kscs his suiprisu Ih.il this principh* is not turned to 

greater areouiit liy the Fairopemis. lU’pcatcd ploiigliings arc almost the only fci- 
lilisiug proc(‘>s known among the Hindoos. 
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irrevrri'iit worrls ami (l(*sorvcd r(*]»rcdu»nsinn; iM'rlbrl rijiiily 

has bet‘!i utlainetl iti conferring re wards and inliicting piinishincnts; 
whether, in raising niausoloums ami laying out gardens, 1 have dis¬ 
tressed the people and wasted propen’ty; whellier, in the aj)pointinent, 
of oific’crs, I have failed to ol>lain (it persons, and thereby rendered 
government vexatious to the p(;o]de ; wbellier the oppressed have found 
no nieajis of ap])eal; wliellu'r the largi'sscs eonferred on the afflicted 
soutliern pn)vinces were ]>rop(n*ly apj>licd, or tlu* peojde left to die in 
the dilelies. Prostrate, 1 beg imperial Heaven to pardon my ignoranci* 
and didiicss, and to grant me self-renovation ; for myriads of innocent 
]>eople are iiivohed by me, a siiigh* man. l\ly sins are so numerous, 
ihtil it is liopeless to esen])e tludr consetpunices. 

“ Summer is past, and autumn arrived—to wait longer is impossilde. 
Prostral(\ 1 im]dore imperial Heaven to grant a gracious deliverance.” 

Hiee is their staple grain. They always ol>taiii two crops a year out 
of their land ; sometimes three. AVhen a third is not raised, tlie soil is 
mwerthelc'ss again taxed in the production of pulse, greens, potatoes, 
and otlier vc'gidahles. Millet is extemsively cultivated. As in Judea of 
Old, tile women of China luhoiir on tin* farms ecpially with tlie men. A 
stout and healthy wile is therefore a gn*at desideratum wdth a (>liina- 
nian, and the “ working wives of Keang“se”arc said to be held in high 
estimation throughout llu* |)n)vinces 

for further remarks on the culture of riee we are indebted to J. 
I)a\iis, iCsi]., from whose able work o)i China and the Chinese we 
extract the following: — 

** Tin* rice grown by the Chinese* is of u much larger grain than 
(hat which is common in India, and consists j)rineipally of two sorts, 
the while or fine, and the red or coarser kinds. They have a great 
prejudice in favour of their own native produce ; but, wdien it is scarce, 
ar<' ready enough to purchase what comes from abroad. 1'hc CimUm 
giwernment encourages the importation of fonugn rice by exempting 
(lie ships wliicli bring i( from port charges; but Ibis advantage is in a 
great measure rendered nugatory by the dislionesty and exactions of 
tlie lower mandarins, who have sometimes caused shijis to ])ruceed no 
furtiier than Lintin, where tlie riet* luus hien sold to coasting junks. 
At other times, liowever, lids mode of avoiding a portion of the heavy 



expL‘Ustfs of the* Cniiton river li;is occasioneil an iinportalion of from 
IfijOOO to 20,000 Ions in ships of various nations—a small qnantit}', 
ail(‘r all, for the demands of an enormous po])ulalioii. A eonsiderable 
quantity of ^.rain is used for iermenterl liqiuirs and for distillation. I'lu* 
innndariiiK are such had political economists as frequently in ^nohihit, 
when 1]u'r(* an* fears of seareity, the ap]n' 0 ]iriation of ^rain to these 
])urp()ses, bein*' ignorant that, if really required (or footl, the price 
noiihl jnevent its eonversion to tin* otln r j)urj)os(‘; and, above all, that 
sticli a use of it always maintains a sur[)lns snpplv, w!;ieh niav he* 
resorted to in any ease of extrtnnity. 'I'be jdouiih ust d in riee eultivation 
is of the simplest consitnelion. A sharj) eonltc'r, or hlade, in front of 
the sliare, is found needless, as tin* ground is of a lii-ht loamy deserij)- 
tion, and lh(‘V never havt* to cut tliroiudi turf. 'I'ln* phnij^li is in some 
jjarts of the country, drawn through thi* soil hy human strength; in 
others hv oxen, ass(*s, and innles, \oked toi»t*lher indiseriniinat(*lv. 
'J'lic ploughshare* lerininates at tin* l»aek in ;i eur\i*, whieh serves as a 
movild l)oard to turn asidt* llie earth. In tln^ Canton ]>ro\lnee the soil 
of the riee* tiehU is ])lon<j:hed hy nu-ans ol'a small buiVah), of a dark t^r(*y 
e)r slate colour, ealh'ei bv the* (Chinese* slnvilv-n(‘W, ‘water ox,’ from its 
jU'Opensity lor 3nutldy sJiallejws, v\]iere it wallows in the* mire, with 
habits jnore .allied to son\e of the |jach\eI(*rniatons than the ruminating 
tribes. When sullieient rains have* falhm in spiiiig to allenv tlie rice 
fields to he laid und(*r W'ater, they are subjected te> the* ])Iough in that 
conditien, the builalei and his driver wadiim' Ihronirli the Avet and slime 
up to their knees—an o])cration to which the ‘water ox' is admirably 
fitted by nature. AfteT this, a rake or Ikutoav, with a single row of 
te(*th, and frequently a nian standing on it, is dragged through the soil 
in order to break the lumps and clear the ground. 

“ The lice is first of all soAvn in a small patch duly prepared and 
flooded with wx.ter, and subsequently transplanted to llie fields wdicre it 
is to grow'. A sliort time previously to being sown tlie s<*ed is immersed 
in liquid inaniin*, which promotes its future growth, and renders it less 
liable to worms or insects. In two or three daj^s after being committed 
to the ground, the young shoots app(*ar, of a l)(*autiful light green colour, 
and when they have reached a pro])cr height, they are removed to the 
fields which have been prepared for their reception. The process of 
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transplanting exhibits a division of labour that is iiorfoct, one person 
takes up the shoots about six inehes in length, and hands them to 
another, wlio convevs llieni to tlu‘ir (h^stination. They are there 
received hy ajiollier p.irty of labourers, slanding ankh‘ dee]> in mud and 
watc'r, some of \Nhom dibble holes, into whieh they droj) the ])lants by 
si^es, bile others follow to settle llie earth about the roots; the dis¬ 
tance's between these tufts being six or eight inebes eveiy way. The 
lielrl is then kej)l iloodc'd according to its wants, or to the circumstanccis 
of tin* season; and any unusual deficiency of water is of course fatal to 
a grain wliicb, from its nailin', the planters of South Carolina call 
‘sAvamp sec'd/ 

“ 'i'lie fiidils are weeded and olherwnsc' attended to between seed time 
and liarvest; and wJien tlie rice, by turning yellow, is knowm to be 
nearly ripe, the* water is gradually drawm off, so that by the end of June 
or heginning of July, wlnni i( is (iiiie lo reaj), the* fields are nearly dry. 

‘‘ 'rile lufis of* grain an* cut singly near llu^ ground, by means of a 
spc'cies of sickle or crooked knife, and then carried oiV in bundles or 
shea\es to be Uirashed. 'fhe floor (‘mploycd for this jmrpose is of 
liardened earth, either with or without an admixture of lime. 1'hc 
grain lias been said lo be trodden out by eatllt' sometimes, but the most 
usual implement for thrashing is llu' common Kuropt'an flail. Tliey 
liavti a winnowing maehim' ^ireciscdy like ours, and this seems lo be the 
best c'vidc'iu'e for the butt,* that we borrowed this useful invention from 
them. To get rid of the tenacious husk of the ricas, it is pounded in 
stone mortars (see No. 822), of wliieli the cone-shaped pesth's are 
work(‘d by horizontal levers allaehod to lliein. A whetd moved by 
water turns a cylinder, to wliose circumference are attached cogs which, 
meeting the extremities of the levers, strike them down altcrnaUdy, and 
thus raise the pestles at the other «;nd ; u similar process is also cflected 
by tin; feet- 

“ For the second crop of rice the ground is immediately cleared of 
the old stubble and roots, and laid again under water; fresh plants are 
inserted as before, and the harvest is gathered in November. When 


• A model was carried from (niina to Holland; and from Holland the first 
spcciniL-n reached bcith. 
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oLIhm’ *rr.'iiTis Jire sown, it is not liy broad cast, Init !>y the drill nudliod, 
with ;i view lo eeonomisiiii^ iJie seed. One drill plouj^li was observed 
by Mr, iJnrrow, diflertMit from IIk* rest. ‘ It consisted of l\vo paralbd 
poles of wood, sliod at the lower extremities with iron to open the 
furrows; these poles were jdaced upon wheels; a small hopper was 
attaehed lo each poll*, to drop the seed into the furrows, which Avere 
covered with earth by a transverse ])iece of wood fixed behind, that just 
swept (he surface of the ^roinid.’ 'I’he third annual crop obtained from 
the land consists of pulsi*, greens, and otJier vegetables, obtained during 
the dry and cold winter months. At this period tlu' rice fields near 
Macao produ(*e an abundance of ])ota(oes, peas, and cabbages, for whicli 
the (’ hiiKse summer In that latitude would he too lint and rainy. In 
lieu of a s])ade (hey use a large lieavy inni hoe, which is a more 
cx])editiolis htil far less (dlicient iustntmeiii, as it hardy turns the earlli 
to half the depth of the other. This line serv(\s them ijisti^ad of every 
variety of tool, for weeding, trenchinj^, digging, or whatever may he the 
i )i)erat ion ro<j u irc‘d.'' 

I’he plough of the ( hiiiese, thongli v{*rv siin])le in its construelicm, 
has at difierenf times assumed a variet\ of sJia])es ; one of their best 
consists of eh'ven pails, namely, llu* liase, share, miiulil-boanl, beam, 
handle, fon^-brace, regulalor, boll, stud-brac(‘, share-brace, whipple- 
(ree or ears. 'I'liere is no coulter, and llie “ monld-lioard’’ is of iion. 
'I’lie fore-brace is cdh'd “the arrow'’ of tin* phnigli ; it seems never lo 
be mortieed into llie beam, but to be fasU'ued lo it by a withe or thong, 
wliile aiuither one jiasses around it, and the JiandJe (about lialf way 
between the base and beam) lasliing tliiin together; this latter one, the 
regulalor, is contraetiul or looseni'd hy the holt, by which it is twisted 
or untwibti'd- 

Tlie Cliinese name for rice is “ Me," wlien out ot‘ tin; husk ; when 
boiled “Fan." With them it is tlie “ slaifof life.” 

No good land is ever reserved in China for ])as(ure, which in fact 
can seareely he considiu’ed as forming a dt‘partment of their husbandry. 
Tlie lew cattle that they have are turned out only upon waste lands, 
wiiicli are never imjiroved by any sort of artificial manuring or dressing. 
To this must partly be ascribed tlie ]M)or and stunted appearance of 
Ihiir cows and horses. The flesh of flocks and Iierds is scarcely 
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tiisfcd except hy ti»c rich ; ami ll»i* (MiiiH'Si* do not use either inilkj 
butt(*r, or ehees(‘. 

Not only has il lu^en tlie ('are of the frovenimenl, IVom tlie earliest 
ae:es, to J^ive evtn'y direct encoura;j!;ement to tillaj^e, and to tlie produc¬ 
tion of food (trraiii) for nuui alone, hut (heie luivc ahva^^s existed some 
absurd prejndiees aiul maxims ai^ainsl an extended consumption of 
fl(‘sh food. 'J'he ])ena1 codt* denounces severe punislimeiit against llmsc 
who kill their own cattle without an express license. 

It is a well known prineiple, tJuit wliere tillai>:e exists to a consider¬ 
able extent, (he nmt of land ri'served tor pasture must, in ])ro]>ortion to 
its goodness, he equal to that oj‘land (‘mployed in producing grain ; and 
this, under a rirc <Mdtivalion, where three (*ro[)s per annum, or two of 
rice and one of vegetables, are said sonu'times to be obtained, must have 
sncli an tibvious idfect in raising the conqiarative price <if meat, as must 
iliscourage its consumption among a frvigal people like the Chinese, even 
without the inlervenlion of any positive law, 

'I'liere is accordingly no ])eople in tlu* world (llic Hindoos excepted, 
and tln*v uf^e milk) that consumes so little meat, or so mucli fish and 
vegetable food; iu)r, again, is there any country in wlvicli fewror <*atllc 
are cnqilovcd for the pur]>oses of draft aiul hurliien. 

In the southern jiarts of tin* emjilre, lh(*rcfbre, beasts of earriago and 
dralt, witii (he exception i)f a few miserable riding liorses and huflaloes 
for ]>Iouglung, are nearly unknown. 

Towards IVkin and the borcUu'S of 'J'artary the case becomes 
altered ; but the grt'at wall may still bt' considerc'd, geiu'rally, as the 
Ixjundary that separalt's two j^cople, one of tlu'iu exclusively pastoral, 
and the other as exclusively tillers of the earth. 

Notwithstanding the immensity of labour bestowed on tlu' eultivation 
of the earth—and the Chinesci agriculturists are like ants ur bees in 
respi'ct to both their number and industry -it s(*enis incapable of 
sustaining Hit' swarming population of tlie empire. Hence every 
harbour, lake, river, anti stn'am of wdialever clevseription, arc literally 
thronged and darkened by fishermen. 

On (he lakes in tlie vicinity of the soulhern branch of the great 
canal, are thousands oi small boats ami rafts, whose owners einplt/y the 
celebrated fishing bird ol the (Chinese, a species oJ' pelican, in 




their piscatory excursions. This bird is instructed in tlie art of supply¬ 
ing his master vitli /isli in great abundance, and so well arc they 
trained to the sp*»rt, that at a given signal thesy plunge into the water, 
and seldom rise to the surface williont their jjrey. Tliose birds that 
liave not yet received their full education, are subjected to a ring placed 
round their throats to prevent their swallowing any portion of their 
labours, 

I'hc Chinese eat nearly every kind of fish, and the ingenious and 
novel methods resorted to for alluring and entrapping tlieir victims, 
from the smack that ventures out 50 or 100 miles from the coast, to tlte 
simple hook and net of the iankva woman, barely suflice to supjdy the 
demand. Nor do they forget or omit to take care that the waters 
he not, as it were, de])oj)alate(i by these ceaseless ravages. They take 
the utmost pains to eolU^ct the spawns of fishes, and to deposit them in 
eonveiiicnt places for breeding. 


“ Siifli is their toil, and sucii llicir l)usy pains. 

As I'Xerrise the bees in llowery )>lains, 

AN lien ^^inter past, and summer scarce bc^un, 

Invites them Itirlh to labour in the sun.” 

On each side of this recess is suspended a tablet, the one bearing the 
inscription, “7/’//o?/ would he rich, rear the five (lomeslic auhuala, viz,, 
jyiyUi cows, sheep, fowls, dogs —the other reads thus, iMhour induces 
reflection, and reflcclion virtue," 



















A (Niim:si: (ii.NTi.r.MAN in a sf.dan, cAiuiir.i) uy two uiiahehs. 
Sl.HYANT IN Al n.NDAMK WI'III I.Wll.llN. 

ClIINCM'. lOMIM,l.\;l'.NTAIiV CAKO ON Till. « VI.I.. 


’I'lii.s ciiso, in ilepili, is jilioul tbn .TVc>nio;e widlli of tlie slrt'Cf.s in 
( iiiiloii, iiiul i.s luailv filled liy a .sedan, in wliieli flu* owner is coniforl- 
aldy seated, wliile lie is lioriie gently aloii.o liy a eoiiple of eoolies. A 
body .servaiil is in attendance, wlio walks by the side of the lordly chair, 
bavino in his linln hand a limtern ('I'aiii; luii';), such as is used when 
walking Old, without wbieb no jierson can ajijiear in the .streets after 
dark; on it i.s inseiibeil the name and rank of the owner, 'i’lie interior 
of the sedan i.s just lai fre enoun'li for the convenient reception of a single 
occupant. Instead of panels, the sides are covere.l with a coloured 
silk for lightness, anti there i.s an additional covering of oil-cloth, to be 
used in ease of rain. 'I’wo liearer.s place the light elastic poles upon 
thi'ir shoulders, and move', sometinies at considerable sjieed, with 
int'asured tread, and a very steady inotioii. 'J'he sedan looks like the 
very home of comfort and rejio.se. 'J'he illnstrions KalshiH' never took 
“mine ease in mine inn” more luxuriously than the rich Chinaman in 
his vaunted sedan. This vehicle i.s much used by the wealthy, and 
affords almost the only mode of land travelling known, the horse being 
rarely, though sometimes employed. Wheel carriages arc but little 
used in China, esjiecially in the southern and eastern parts, and in the 
vicinity of large rivers, where boats are made to serve in their stead. 
J’rivatc gentlemen are allowed only two bearers; the host of civil 
officers, four; viceroys, eight; while the Emperor’s' dignity requires 
si.xteen. Mandaiins are preceded by men bearing pendant banners, 
with the inscription ('Esin tow keu), L e., “Clear the road” (see 
No. ; others carry a hanging tablet (Teaou pae), setting forth the 

name and dignity of the mandarin, fJongs are frequently .sounded by 
the servants in attendance, to give notice of the approach of civil officers 
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i'iikI others, who an* ilisliTi«^iiisli(*tl by the niimher nf slrnkcs given al 
certain intervals. 

'i'lie secUui cliair (Kiuioii), has often b<‘cn a bone of contention 
het\V(!(!n the foreigJi inerch'ints and the native anfborities. The fonner 
liave, again and again, dcnninded oarneslly Iluj privilege of using it ; 
the latter have as vigorously resisted the demand, and liilherto with 
success. 


T\\q followitig rules observed by persons of dislinetion in formal 
visits, although rather long, may be interesting to tlie general reader:— 
Supposing a (-hhiese is about to visit a friend, lu‘ j)ro(Mires a crimson 
card, and on Llie lower half of it writ<‘s, “ Your tViend (•beiinir Kiii<xshau 
bows bis head iji salutation.’* Or he simply wril(*s Ins nanu* on the 
upper half of the eard at the rigid side, or in jdaet* of writing it, ht* 
may have; it stamped, lie then puts on his robes ami takes his 
seat in a sedan, or mounts his horse, or ])(*iha])s goes on foot, and pro¬ 
ceeds to ]>ay his visit. If he has a servant in atleiidanec, the servant 
precedes him, and knocking al the gate, says aloud, “The gentleman 
Oheung Kingshan has come to pixy a visit,*' at tiie same time pres<‘i»ling 
his master’s card, 'riie servant of the luist then receives the card, and 
carries it into the house, and prcseiils it to his master, who, if lie does 
not wish to receive company, says, “Stay the genllemairs approaeli." 
llis servant imnuidialel^y returns, ami standing beside the visiter's sedan, 
(returning ilie card, and bending llie knee), says, “Slay (he genlle- 
man's apiiroach.” 'I'he visitiir accordingly turns, and go(*s homewards. 
Hut if' the master says, “ Invite him to come in,” the servant goes out 
and commands the centre door to be opened. The gentleman tlum 
comes forlli to receive the visiter, hows, and invites liim to onlcT, 'rin'y 
ascend tlie hall tog(*ther, and lake l.lu'ir seats as host, and guest, 

*i'hc guest (perliaps) says, “ Jt is a long time since we met, and I 
liave now come, sir, to pay my respects.” 

Tlie host replies, “ I am unworthy the lionour you have taken the 
trouble to do me. 1 hope, sir, you are well.” “ Very well, I thank 
you,” rejoins the guest. At this time the servants present betel and 
tea ; and after ih(*se, pipes, with tobacco for smoking, arc lirought in. 

The guest again says, “ I beg you will mention my name to her 
iadysliip, your mother, and present my compliments and l»cst wishes,” 



'I'lic ilost rrplii^s, “1 thank yon, yon nro vory kind, hut my mol.lirr is 
unworUiy of sutdi attention. Dot's your hononrt'd motlun," adds the 
Jiosl, “enjoy good lu'alth if ” I’lie guest replies, “I am inucli obliged 
for your kind inquiries : leeenlly s^he luis htuMi very unwell.” 

Tlie host says, “ Tliis is a mat-tto' o(‘ eourse witli a person of ad¬ 
vanced age ; pray, what is iJie agt' of your ]>ar('nt. ? *' “ Her age this year 

is seventy-cme." The liosi further acUls, “ It was said by the aiieitnits, 

‘ few reach threeseort* yt'ars anti tiMi : ‘ I ])resume your agotl mother has 
a very good eonstitulion.'' “ Voy good ijuh'ed, ! thank yt»u,” says 
the guest, and tlien iiupiires “How many sons, sir, liave been pre¬ 
sented to you 'I’he host answ^ers, “ I am au unfortunate man, and 
have t)Mt one poor i)oy,'’ 

“I reineinhei," says the guest, “ tiiat Ibrmt'rly 1 came to your 
iioiise til eeh'brale tlu* birth of a Kf>n ; 1 eaniiot realise tliat six years 
liave siiict: (‘lapsed ; I su])post‘ the boy is abi'ady h*arnnig to read.” 

“ 'I’liis year," says the liost, “ lie eommeneed going to scliool.” 
Again, it is asked, “ Sinc(‘ your sou lias grown up to boyhood, 1 
not seen him ; he must, I think, lie very i\\>t in learning, is he not ? ” 
“Ib' posst'sses only ordinary abilities,” is the rt'ply. The guest 
says, “ 1 beg yon wdll let mt‘ sct‘ him." The master of the liouse tljcn 
liitls a si'rvanl go to tlui study, and ask the lad to make his appearance, 
'I'he hoy tbllows tlu' servant into the hall, and tlu' host, pointing to the 
visiter, says, “ This is my honoured friend Clieung ; come up liefore him, 
maki‘ your bow, and ask him how he iloes.” I'he child then turning to 
liiin, says, “ Honoured friend;” and in a liurried manner kneels down 
beibre him, and makes a low bow', 

'File guest immediately reaches forward, raises liiin up, and bows in 
return for his salutation. The boy then takes his stiind at a respectful 
distaiict:, witli his face turned tow-ards the guest; who addressing his 
lather, says, “The boy I'oally possesses superior intelligence, and will 
perpetuate the literary rejmtation of tlie family.” I'be host replies, 
“'I’lie ri'jmtution of our family is nut great; high expectations are not to 
he entertained of him ; if he can only gain a livelihood, it will be enough.” 
“ You are quilt; too modest," says the guest; “ I beg you will let him 
return to his studies in tin; school-room." 'I’hc boy bows to the guest, 
saying, “Pray excuse me,” and immediately retires. 



Then the conversation being ended, tlic guest rises and announces 
his departure, anti says, Another day I will come again to receive 
your counsel/’ The host says, “Ah! j'ou do xnc too much honour, 1 
ought rather to wait on you to-morrow/’ 

“ You are very kind/’ says the guest; “ C»ood bye/’ “ Good h)'e/’ 
responds the host. The servant now goes out, preceding his master, 
and orders the sedan to 1 k^ made ready, which is tilted up hihiml and 
down heforc, so that the shafts are brought low; the visiter stc'ps in 
between the sluifts, and moves backward and sits down in the sedan, and 
the bearers raise it up on their slioulders. The guest now seated in the 
S(*dan, bends forward, gently bowing his liead, “ Jh*ay, sir, go back; 
go bark.” 'J'lie host standing at the door, his hands joined t{)get]ier, 
says, “ (Jood bye*/' Tlie sedan moves otf, and tlic gentleman retires into 
bis liouse.—Such are the outlines of the general etiquette observed in 
paying visits. 


A CHINESE COiMPLIMENTAIlY CAKD. 


Upon tlic w'all at the back of this case, is suspended a eomjdimentary 
or valedictory card, or ticket, addressed to llie owner of this collection 
upon his leaving China, it w^as presented by the. Tae Ilo-shang (abbot 
or superior) of the temple llae-chw'ang-sze, at Honan. The centre of 
the card is a bright crimson, and the border is embellished with numerous 
figures and devices. Its dimensions, 13 feet in length by 8 feet in 
width, is indicative of the esU'cm and respect which it is intended to 
convey. 
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CAHE YUJo 

THE rAVILTON. 

Tiir iNTfinioR OP a arNTM:MAN*s sttMMF.u uesidknce. 

Several viriuiiKs, nEriiESENTiNo their more of paying and receiving 

VISITS. 

Fi'uniture. 

Embroidered lanterns. 

Large porcelain jars on carved PEunsTALs. 

Tins is a lar^c apartment, formins^ the termination of the saloon, 
from which it is separated by what may hv called a species of carved 
net-work. The carvinj^ penetrates entirely throujrh the wood {lanrm 
camphora^ camphor wood, called by the Chinese “ chan^ muh”),* 
and represents figures of animals, birds, lltiwcrs, fruits, &c. Tbe colours 
of this open work are as gay, rich, aiid oven gorgeous, as gilding and 
paint can make them ; yet so hkil fully arc they disjiosed, so well do they 
bliuid and harmonise, that their effect is altogether agreeable. The room 
thus enclosed is a perfect fac-simile of an apartment in a wealthy China¬ 
man’s dwelling. 

Ill cither opposite corner of the apartment are placed a large square 
carved table of hard wood, with marble tops, and hangings of embroidered 
velvet, on which a servant has placed some; fruit for the refreshment of 
tlie guests. On the right of these stands a long high table similar 
to our sideboards, for the reception of ornaments, upon which rests 
ornamental stands and fruit. On each side of the apartment are chairs 
of a corresponding style and make, alternately arranged with small tea 
stands, with a footstool for eacli chair, besides flower-pots, cuspadors, 
porcelain stools, embroidered silk lanterns, &c., &c., while at the extreme 
end of the apartment is an aperture in the wall, of an oval form, sur¬ 
rounded with a carved and gilt fretwork, corresponding with tlie exterior: 

* The camphor tree grows to a large size in the province of Kcang-se. 
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AN APARTMJCKT IM THE MAIt»lU^ OP A CJtlNCSR KOBLSMAN. 





























this tloorwiiy is soon a porspootivo viow of* (llnnoso soonor^*. 
Doorways of this desoription are common in Chinn, and arc of difTorcnl 
devices, some heiufif circidar, others oval, while some arc in tlic form of 
a mulberry leaf, with tlu; stem restin" upon the f^round. On each side 
oftliis entrance is a superb china vase, about seven feet hi'.rh including 
the stand, which is also «>f hard W'ood, and richly carved. 'I'hese are of 
a. size and beauty such as wc rarely meet with in this country. "J'hey 
arc covered with a ])rofusion of eliaractcristic figures, among wldo’n the 
imjjcrial dragon liolds a distinguished place. In them are placed a 
variety of their favourite flowcTS and a large fan of ]>cacocks’ feathers. 

'file walls are liung with a variety of decorations, chiefly long silken 
scrolls, W'itli maxims; and the tubU's are covered with a ])rofusion of 
ornamental articles. 

'J’liere are six figures in the pavilion, intended to represent the mode; 
of paying and receiving visits. Visiting is eondiieted by tlie C-hiiies(5 
with groat formality, blended with much url)anily. Tea, l)ctel, and 
tobacco, and frequently sweeUnt'ats or dried fruits, arc* served on these 
occasions, but the visiter is at liberty to decline them if he pleases, 
without any breach of good feeling, hut this, however, is not often the 


t\aso. 

Tlic common mode? of salntatiori is to join the closed liands, and lift 
them twice or thriev towards the head, saying, “//r/cn/— hhitf, LstiUf 
that is, “Are you well?—Hail, hail!” and at other times, the words 
“ Soo fjoH(j fdiiff ?/?/«//,” or, / have hcrciofora thonc/ht with veneration on 
your fratfrant name;'" the latter said to persons of whom thc'y liave 
before lieard, on first meeting tlicm. 

Few nations make use of so many compliments a.s the Chinese, 
lowing, kneeling, and prostrating themselves are the diiT'erent grades of 
respect they shew towards each other. Confucius taught the strictest 
observance of rites and cercjmonies as the only means of refining the 
manners, llis doctrine has become the law of the empire, and tlie 
whole nation is anxious to make up, by outward politeness at least, 
for any want of sincerity. 

Kvery relation of life lias its I'eremony, ihe due observance of whicli 
constitutes the perfection of man. 

'rhe ceremony attending an invitation to dinner is somewhat formal, 
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and may be interesting to many readers. The invltaticni is conveyed 
some ilays before by a crinison-coloured ticket, on wliich is inscribed 
tlie time appointed, and the guest is entri'ated to bestow the illtnniita- 
tiou of hfs prcsettcr." At other times the pbnisc, “ / have prepared yz/f/ c 

aniLwuH for your vooipauy to vonveraef 

In pin'fonning t!u; Ao-Za/r, or ])rostration, a ceremony wliich origi¬ 
nated in early times, and is pcqietuatcd in tlie homage which children 
]>av to their parents, and the pt'ople to their sov('roign and their deities, 
tlu' umdua operand} has varied under diflereiil dynasties; the present for- 
nnda is three knetdings and lunc knockings of the head to thi^ ground 
(av/// kaud kew k'otot), 

'J’he good traits in tlu' CMuncse character, amongst iheiuselves, 
observes Doctor IVlorrison (whose long residence in tliat comihy 
atlbrded him ample opp<irtuiHty of Ix'cojniiig fanuHarly ac<]uainled 
with their true character), ((rv tuildiay.s and urhaufiy ; a irialt to shrtr 
that their eonduet is n nsonahie, and yeneralfy a (riHiryvess to ait Id to 
tehaf appears so; i^/u.v7////, industry^ suhordinath.u of juniors^ rc.'^pcel for 
the Oip'd mid for parents^ aeknoa'tedyiay {hr claims of puor kind red ; lhi*s<* 
arc tlie virtues of })ublic ojnnioii, which, of course, are, in jiarticular 
cases, often more shew than reality. 

Polileiiess and aliability, kindness and generosity, constitute the true 
ciiaracter ot a well-bred Cliine.^e, and hospitality is a virtue frequently 
1 ‘xcrcised amtiugsl tliem. 

'rile following descri])tiou of a ('hinese dinni'r, fiom tlu‘ ])eM of 
Captain Lajduct*, of the French navy, although rather a long extract, 
is given w'ith so nuicli of the eharacterislie vivacity of his countrymen, 
and so well conveys thvjirst iuqircssion of a scene not often witnessed by 
Kiiropeaus, that it is inlnuluccd without further apology :—“The first 
course was laid out in a great number of saucers of painted porcelain, 
and consisted of various ndishes in a cold state, as salted earth-worms, 
prepared and dried, but so cut up that 1 fortunately did not know what 
they were until 1 swallowed them ; salted or smoked fish and h;nn, both 
of them cut into extremely small slices; besides which there was what 
they called Japan leather, a sort of darkish skin, hard and tough, with 
a strong and far from agreeable taste, which seemed to have been 
macerated in water for some time. All these c.l lurle.rasj includijig 


II 
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amonjx the number a liquor Avbieh I nro^nised to be soy, n^ado from a 
Japan bean, ami lon^ sinet* adoptrtl by tbe wine-drinkers of Eimqie 
to revive* tbeir fadi'd a])pt*tilt*s or tastes, we.’re us(*d as seaseuiin^ to a 
great number t)f stews which were contained in IjowIs, and succeeded 
each oth(”.' uniult'rrupledly. All tlu^ dishes, without e\ce])ti()n, stvam 
in soup; (»n one side figured ]>igeoiis' eggs, ctioked in gravy, logeiher 
with dm’ks and (owls cut v(n’y small, ami immersed in a dark-coloured 
sauce: on the othei, little halls made of sharks’ tins, eggs pn^pan (1 by 
Ii(‘al (of wliicli both the smell and 1:isle seemed to us etiuall}^ rejiulsiveb 
immense grubs, aju'cidiar kind of si'a-lish, crabs, and p(>uud(*(l slirimps, 
“Sealed at the right of our excellent Amphitryon, 1 was tlte (»l)ject 
of Ills whole atleiilion, but, nevertheless, found myself considerably at 
a loss how l(» use the two little ivory sticks, lipped with silver, which, 
together with a kuift* that luid a long, narrow, and tliiii Idade, formeil 
the whole oT m^ eating ap])aratiis. i had great difHculty in seixing my 
prey in the midst 4)1' these sevtu*al bowls tilled witli giiny; in vain I 
tried to hold, in imitation of my host, this snlistiluU* for a fork hetweem 
the thumb atid the two lirst fingers of tin* right hand, for the chop¬ 
sticks slipped aside ever^' monuml, leaving behind them the unhappy 
little morsel whiclj I coveted. It is true that the masl(T of the house 
came to the relief of my iiiex|)erieiK*(‘ (by which he was mueJi enter¬ 
tained) with his two itistinimcnts, the exlreiiiities of widely a few monumts 
before had touched a moulh, wheuee age, and llu' use of snufV and to¬ 
bacco, had cruelly chased its good looks. However, J contrived to eat, 
with tolerable propriety, a souf» prepared with the famous birds’ nests, 
in whicli the Chinc‘s(‘ are such epicures. Tlie substance thus served up 
is reduced into very thin filaments, transparent as isinglass, and resem¬ 
bling vermicelli, with little or no taste. At first I was much puzzled to flnil 
out how, with our chop-sticks, w(* should he abh* to lastt* of the various 
soups which composed the greater part of the diuuer. and Iiad already 
called to mind tlie fable of the fox and tlie stork, wlum our two Chiiu'se 
entertainers, dipping at once into the bowls with ilio little saticer placed 
at the side of each guest, sinewed us how to get rid of the di/bculiy.” 
(We confess we were never witness to this slovenly mancruvre, as tlie 
Chinesti tables are generally supplied with a species of spoon, of silver 
or pofceluin, sufficiiuitly conviuuent in shape.) 
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To (he yoniijTor (^losls, nalnrally lively, such n crowd of novoUios 
jircsentcd ;iu inexhaustiWe ruiul ol’ pleasanlry ; and, ihoiioli nniutel- 
liiTihlo (o the worthy Ifoni*’ mcrchaiil. and his !)n)tluM*, the j(»U‘s seemed 
Ic) d<‘li*;ht them nt>t at all (lie h^ss, 'Idu' wine, in the mean time, 
circulated freely, and (lu* (oasts lollocu'd each other in rapid siu'cessioii. 
This liijiior, whieli io my (asie ^\as hy no means ai^u^raltle, is alwavs 
(ak(Mi hot; anti in lid.-, slatf' It :ip}>roathcs pivdty lu'iirly to Madeira in 
colour, as well as a lillli in taste ; hid it is not easy Io get (Ij)^v with it, 
for, in s])ite of the luceiAity of fretpiently attending to liie in\ilations of 
mv host, this wine did not in tlu* l(*asl adeet my lu'nd. We drank it in 
little gill Clips, having tin* slia])t' of a») anlhjiui vase, with (wo liandh\s 
of perfect workmanship, and kt'pl constantly filled hy attendants holding 
largt' silver vessels like* eofl’et* jiots. 

“ After all (hesc' good things serv(‘d oiu* i»]ion the either, of* whieli it 
gave me ])k‘asun‘ to see tlie last, sueeeedi'd the second eoiirs<‘, which 
was ])reec‘ded hy a iitti(' eeremon\, of which the ohji'ct se(*nu*d (o he a 
trial ol'tlie guests' appetites. I'pon t!it‘ edges of four liowls, arranged 
in a square, thr(‘(‘ ollu'rs were placed tilled witli stews, ami surinuunU'd 
hy an (dgldii, which llms f<>rmeil tlie Minunil of a pyrainirl ; and flu 
custom is to foiu'Ii noiu* of tliese, althoiiLdi invited by the host. On the 
rel‘iis;d of llu‘ jiarty, the whole disap]u‘arcd, and llu‘ tahh* was coAercul 
W'ith articles in pastry and sugar; in the midst of which was a salad 
conqiosed of tlie feiuler i-Iiools of tlie bainhoo, and some w^atery prt'- 
paralions, that exlialed a nuist disagreeable odonr. 

“ I'j) to (his jioiid, (lie relishes, of wliicli I iirsf spoke, laid been (In* 
sole accomjianlnu Id of all the suc(‘essi\e Viigouts; tliiy still servtul to 
season tin* howls of plain ric(', which (lie attendants now, for (.he first 
lime placed before each of llu* guests,” (It must he rtMiiemhered that 
this w'as a formal dinner; rice forms a much more integral par! of* an 
every-day meal.) 

“ I regarded with an air of considerable ombrassment llu‘ two 
little stieks Avith Avhich, notwithstanding the expenence acquired since 
the coninicncmneiil of the riqiast,, it st'emc'd vt‘ry doubtful wheth(*r 1 
should he alile to eat my rice, grain by grain, according to the belief of' 
i'airopt'ans regarding Ibe Chinese custom. I therefore wailt'd until my 
host shoidd begin, to follow Ids example, foreseeing that, on (Ins new 



occasion, some frcsli <liscovi*rv would soivc <o relieve us from llie Irulv 
IndiiMous emharrnssimml wliicli W'c all displayed; in a word, our tw^o 
('Iiinese, cleverly joinitif^ tin* ends of their chop-slicks, plunj^ed (hem 
into the bowls of rice, lield up to the month, which was opened to its 
full extemt, aiui thus easily sliovciled in the ric(‘, not l>y grains, but by 
handsful. 7'hus instructed, 1 mit;ht hav(» follow'(*fl their example; lint 
1 preferred making ;ij) witli the other delicacies for the few attractions, 
wliieh, to my taste, had been displayed l)y the lirst courst^. Tlu‘ s(*cond 
lasted a much sliorter time; tlie attendants cleared away everj lliini;, 
l*res(‘ntly the 1abh‘ was strew'ed witl) tlowers, which vied with (‘ach 
nlluT ill brilluiiicy; pretty baskets, filled with the same, W'ere mixed 
willi plates which conlaim*d a vast varitdy oJ‘ ilelieious sw'(‘atmeals as 
well as cakes, of which the forms wcTe as ingenious as they w'erc' varied. 
Napkins steeped in w^arm water, and llavonred witli olio of roses, are 
frequently handed to ruch by ilu‘ servants in atti'iulaiice. This 

display of llu* productions of nature and of art, was equally agreeable to 
the eyes and tlie tasti-s of the giK'sls, By the side of the yellow plain- 
tain was seen tin* iir/fiy of whi<di the strong, rough, and bright crimson 
skin defends a stone enveloped in a wliitish ]nilp, whieh, for its line 
aromatic taste, is siqierior to most of the lro]>it:al Jruits; when drieil, it 
ibrms an excellent provision for the winter. AVith tliese fruits of tlie 
warm climates wxre mingled those of tlie temperate zone, brought at 
some expense from the northern provinces ; as walnuts, chestnuts, apples, 
grapes, and Pekin pi'ars, whicli last, lliough their lively colour and 
])leasant smell attracted the attention, proved to be tasteless, and even 
retained all the harslincss of wuhl fruit. 


“ At length wo adjourned to the next room to take tea,—the indis¬ 
pensable commencement and closi' of all visits and ceremoniiis among 
the (Chinese. According to custom, the servants presented it in jiorcc'- 
lain cups, each of wliich was covered with a saucer-like tup, which 
confines and jirevents the aroma from evaporating. The boiling water 
had been poured over a few' of the leaves, collected at the bottom of the 
cup; and the infusion, to which no sugar or cream is ever added in 
China, exhaled a delicious fragrant odour, of which the best teas carried 
to Kurope, can scarcely give an idea.” 

Other visits of ceremony are conducted with much pomp and 



rormality. Wlicn a j^cntleniaii procc'cds in his sodnn lo pay a visit,, liis 
aUciKhints prosont his ticket at the ^ate, consisting of his name and 
titl(*s written down the initldlt* of a folded sh(»et of vi^nnilion coloured 
pajMT, ornamented with leaf gold ; and soinetiines th(»re is enough pa])er 
in oiu‘ of these to extend across a room, Aceording to the rank of the 
parties, the visiters and Ids host begin bowing at stated distances; 
though among eqtials, the ordinary moile of salutation is to join closed 
hands. Only mandarins or ollicial ])ersons, can he carric*d l)y four 
bearers, or accompaiiiecl by a train of attendants. Soon after visiteis 
aie seated, an attendant brings in porcelain en| s witli cov(ts, with a 
small c|U:inlity of tine tea leaves in crudi, on which holling water has 
heel! poiireil, and the infusion is thus drank wilJioiit any other addition; 
fruits are also In-ought on beautifully japanned trays. In some (hdiiest* 
apartnu'iits there are broad couclies, eallial “ Zv/z/f/.s,” as largi* as a bi‘d. 
In till- centre of these, small tables are |)laced, about a foot in height 
inti‘ndt‘<l to rc^st the arm upon, or ]daco lea-eu])s. On the conclusion of 
a visit, the host conducts his guest to his sedan. 

Here tcTudnate the eases tliat contain representations of men and 
women, except those at the silk mercer's sliop, at the commencement of 
tile saloon. I'lu* ligures are niotlelled out of a peculiar species of clay, 
admirably adajued for tlie purjiose. They are highly creditiiblo to the 
taste and ingtmuity of the Chinese, who, though not good sculptors, arc 
excelltmt modellers, and the}' aflbrd speciiiuMis of a style of art alto- 
gelher novel to J'iUropeans. 'I'lic attentive oliservcr will liavc noticed 
a considerable sameness of feature running through the whole col- 
leetion, though all arc accuiate likenesses of originals, most of whom 
are now living. High check hones, flat noses, small black eyes, a 
yellowish complexion, and a rather dull, heavy expression of counte¬ 
nance, ar(‘ the general cliaracteristics. C-liinese pliysicul nature is said 
to be <‘ast, as it wert;, in the same mould, throughout the whole empire, 
notwithstanding its various provinces differ so widely in soil and climate. 
And this characteristic sameness extends to the mind as well as the 
body. The plienonienon has been ingenuously ex])lained by the autlior 
of “Egypt and Mahommed Ali/’ who traces it lo despotism as its 
primary cause; for he reasoiis, that the mullitiule, all reduced to the 
same level, urged by tlu' same wauls, engaged in the same pursuits, 
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actuated by the Stinie passions, u succession of a^es, 

necessarily assiinilate, boll* nuMitally and physically. 

C'Orpiilency in men, and small, dclionte, tapt'r finpers in women, are 
much esteemed as indications of e;ontility. Tln^re is a f:^oodly udiindity 
of person in most of the fii^ures in tliis collection, but the ullentive 
visit(*r will be particularly struck with llie charactcristie smallness and 
d(‘licaev of the hands. The candully cultivated and well braided eiu^s 
(so lont^ in some instanees, as almost to ti’ail upon tlu* f^round, and 
all’ordiu^ admirable handles to an aiitaf^onist in a passion), lorm a 
curious subject of observation. 'Ilie history of this singular appendagi* 
a(Ii)rds a remarkable illiislration of tliose revolutions which .sometimes 
occur in national taste aiul manners. Previously to the conquest of 
their country by the 'larlars, the Chinese permitted tin* hair to grow 
over tlie whole head. Slum (-ht‘, the firsl of the Tartar (miperors, 
Issued an imp(‘rial edict, requiring tiui eonc|iiered people to conform in 
this particular to the cusitnn of their -victors. So stoutly was this decroc 
at first r{‘sisted, that many of the nobh'S preferred death to obedience, 
and actually perished by commaml of the coiupieror. At the present 
day, however, tin; loss ot‘ this viny badge of sevviiudc is considered one 
of the greatest calamitii's, scarcely hsss dreaded tlian death itself. To 
he deprived of their cue, is one of the most opproprious brands put upon 
convicts and crimijials. '^f'hose to whom naturt' has been sparing in 
respect to the natural covering ol' tlu* lu^ad, supply lier deficiencic'S by 
(he artificial introduction and intenningling of other hair with their 
own, thus seeking to “increase it to a i'e])ut.ably fashioned size.” 

This ("iiinesc put faith in the external developments of llie skull, and 
are therefore, to a certain extent, phrenologists. They look for the 
principal (rharactoristics of a man in liis forehead, and of a woman on 
the back of the cranium. 


*u 
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.'i2 iV ;W). A |):iir of small I’olditi^ scivi'iis willi mimorous marbk' jiaiiels. 
01 ) some of wliicli are ])aiMliiigH ol’dlHWriil sidijcrts, tlu* re¬ 
mainder beimr adorned wilh wrillen senlenees. 

O 

:>!. Cnrioiisly shajied nK)L ul’a tree, on stand. 

b.) iS. b(i. Carved seelioiis of bamboo, used for lioldiiiL; peneils. 

.•7 cv bb. Carved seetions of bamboo. 

b!l. Small sleel-yard for doimv.dc ])urj)oses. All arlide.s in common 
use in China are sold by wei;i;li(, nol exee])(in;f licinids, timber, 
I’ruil., live stock, A'c. 

1(» \ II, A full tca-ser\iee of lae(|uereil ware, of i^a’eal beauty, and of 
(ixln ine liylitness, Ibrming jiart of the equipment of a man¬ 
darin’s oiittit when on an e\])edition. 

The laeiine.red or jajianned ware of China is well known. All sub¬ 
stances that are dry ami rij^id, as woods, metals, and prejiured paper, 
admit ol‘ bi inj;; japanned. 'I’he line varnish used I'or this pmqiose is 
oh'.lined liom a shnd), called Ts/ili-slioo [rlius vcniiv), from which il 
distils like »um. It is ])oisonous in a liipiid slate, and hence };;reat 
cant ion is used lioth by those' who "at her and those who work in it to 
shield fhomselvcs from its noxious qualities. It is capable of receivinj,' 
all colours, ihouyh black is the most common. More than fifty coats ol' 
\arnish are sometimes put on. 

12. Lacquered c:i.se of singular form, to contain the above tea-.servlce. 
lb. Ileautiful paintin'; on ^lass, in a stand of carved wood, hii;hly 
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•II. Ancient mi'tallic mirror, or spcvnliim, used in China prior to the 


introduction of j;lass. 


The back is here presented to the visiter, being ornamented with 
miinerous hieroglypineal figures. The opposite side is highly polished. 
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111 many mirrors of this description is n j>r()pcrty that has piiz/lcd 
tlic wise, and which is here wortliy of notice. Holding the mirror in 
the hand by a knob in the centre of the hack, and reflecting tl)e rays of 
till! sun from llu* polislied surface, the exact representation of the raised 
figures on the back of the mirror is distinctly refiected on a wall, or 
other level surface. The probable solution to this diiliculty is, tliat tlie 
figures on the back being of a harder metal than the face are inserted 


through the softer metal; and hence the figures produced in the rays of 
light, which are form<*d by the imperceptible union of the two nii'tals to 
the naked eye. Jn tliis w^ay the union of iron and steel, as in Sheilield 
cutlery, will explain the enigma familiarly. 

“ lake all other conjurors (observes Sir David llrewster), the artist 
has contried to make the oliserver deceive himself. The raised figures 
on the back are used for this purjiose, 'I’lie spectrum in the luminous 
area is fwt an imoffr of thv li(jitres on the had:. 'I'lu' figures arc a copy 
of till! pi(‘lure wliich tlic artist has drawn on the/hec (fihe mirror^ and 
so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary lights, and can 
h(' brought out only in the sun’s rays.” 

dfi. Another stand of hard wood, supporting a beautiful specimen of 
painted glass of singular execution. 

40. Porcelain incense vessel, on carved stand, with cover and ornamented 
liaiidli!. 

47 48. Jjacqueriid boxes with several compartments. 

40. TVIariners’ coni])ass, called “The needle pointing to the South.” 

60. 'J'wu lacquered boxi's to ('onlain drioil fruits. 

61. Four lacquered boxes for similar purposes. 

62. JiOiig lacquered case, in wdiieli rolls of silks sire sent to lilends and 

newly married acquaintances. 
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LArOTU:RKl) WARK AND AllTiCLKS OK VKRTU. 


r>3. 'Kwo ombroidtTod cloth pillows for winter use, 

51 it 55. Two hic(|ucrcd boxes of ditlcnnit forms, liaving separate coni- 
]>artments for trav(dlin^ ]nirposes, 

5b & 57. "i'wo lacquered boxes used for currying presents, S:c, 

They are hiin<^ in a red n(*t, composed of the fibres of a thistle, and 

carried snsjumded from a bamboo thrown across the shoulder, 

58 8k 51>. a pair of iac<]uered cases, made from a section of bamboo, 
with painting of the parent tree in gold, &c. 

(JO, Superb cabinet, from Soo-ehow in the jn’ovincc of Keang-nan, 
famous ft>r its nianulactures of laccjnered ware. So large a 
s])('ciin(!n of this beautiful productiou ol’ art is rar.lv (o bi* 
found in Canton, and is highly esteemed by the ( ^ •' se, as 
ai)proaehing nearest to the lacquered wares of Japan. 

()1 S: 02, 'I'wo lacquered cases, as Nos. 5(> 8r 57. 

Od. A gentleman’s travelling wardrobe, of lacquered ware. 

(i-l. Kmbroidered winter pillow, as No. 53. 

05. A [)iIlow formed of tlie shavings of bamboo, covered with embossed 
leather. 

(i(i. A travelling case formed of pig's Jiide, (o contain a inamlarin’s 
summer cap, 

07. Metallic cap stand, in form of a tripod. 

08. Jirouzed copper hand-furnace, for keeping the fingers warm when 
walking in tlie streets in cold weather, no gloves being ever 
worn. The people of the north of China, as well as those 
of Canton, make use of baskets containing imdiers, called 
“ Ho-lung,” for a similar purpose. 

CS). Antique bronze tripod, with a monkey, in cornelian, for the handle. 

70. Lamp in general use, of white copper, commonly attached to the wall. 
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7i. Ancieiil broiiZ(‘ vasi^ 

7-^. IV'Wlor vossol for holdiii”* ihv isew-hin^, or liol wino, at diiuicrs and 
marriajjt; ontcrtaiiinicTits, 

7'i. (Compass and sim dial conibiuod. 'I'lu' silk c*ord tlwit supports the 
lid of the box containin'^ liie compass, serves for tin* liaiid or 
*>;nuT!iou «)[’ llu^ dial. 

'I'hc Cl»ini‘S(‘ have no clocks or watcluis ol' llunr own inaiuifactiin\ 
although both are in use ainon^' (hem ; and they I'xlubit j»’real ingenuity 
in imitating the Kuropean watches tliat are imported into Cliina in great 
nutnhers. Among the Chinese, the day is divided, as by the anciejit 
Egyptians, into twelve parts only, consisting t:aeh of tw(> European 
hours; the first beginning at eleven at night. 

'^riiose portions of time are measured with tolerable accuracy by 
means of a lighted taper made IVom the pith of a particular tree, of 
which the consumption by ignition is so regular, that diviiled into 
twelve equal parts, each eonlinues liurning during the tvvelfili part of 
the Iwentv-four hours. 

'I'inie is also measured by ihc'iii with sand and liquid glasses, as in 
this eoiMilry. 

Tilt- \ hinese ol'ten employ V(‘ry awkward and laborious means for 
elieeling the sevi^ral purposes desirable in society. 'Vf) announei' the 
hour, even in l*ckin, llicy liave no better nuMhod tiiaii that of striking 
with a mallet upon a large; hell, a number of blows etjrresponding to that 
of the hour, by ajierson who must wail and watcli the prugrt;ss of time, 
as indicated by some of the nudhods just described. 

A ('liiuese gentleman invariably w(‘ars a pair of watches of Ihiropean 
inanuraclurcs one on each side his girdle, in an embroidered jiocket ; if 
(piestioned as (o the meaning of tliis seeming <;xtravagaiiee, his reply is 
"" >Stfppo,sa one nnikc stop^ ihc other waUcevJ" 

71. (.Virions root of a tree, resembling birds. 

7o- A grotesque figure carved from a section of the bamboo. 

70, Cliina incense vessel, in imitation of bronze. 

77. Antique porcelain Incense vessel. 

7S. Lacquered box for various uses. 

71). I\)rcelain vessel, of singular device, to euntaia flowers. 

!St). Lacquered box to contain sweetmeats. 



A root having the form of a liead, ajiil (lit* and tail oi'a 

l)ird, 

8*2 iK: 8^), 'J'wo porcelain plates, on polislied stands of luird AVood. 

HI. A laccpicrcd box, used in jraniing. 

So. l.atHjncred box, as No. 80. 

SO. Cnrious sun dial and compass. 

87, liox ibr lioldin^’Avritini*’junicils. Tho panels arc ol'wliilc marble, 
bcariniif moral niaxi)ns, 

SS. Hand furnace (>f nbitc copptn*, dcscribotl in No. 08. 

8!> tS. 00, 'Two i»ro<t.s(juc inia:;<'.s in clay. 

01. Carved st'ction of bamboo, used as ])cn(nl-holdcr. 

0*2 i\- 08. 8\vo ])orci'lain (Inures. 

0-1. Laccpicrcd Iiox, containinii; several cakc's of Ciuju'se, or as u. is 
miseallctl, Indian iidv, nianufactuii-d from lamp black and 
gluten, with the addition oi' a litUo musk to ^iv(t it a more 
agreeable odour. 

Oo Od, 'Iwo porcelain figures. 

07. Another in clay. 

« 

08. Curious sun dial and conpiass, as No. 8(>. 

no. Ijac(]U('rcd case, iidaid with pearl shell, to (umtain cakes of ink. 

100. (diina ])la!e and stand. 

101. Hack for joss-stick, which is generally burned in every house tlay 

and iiiyht, the drawers ;u(‘ to hold tobacco and lindtu' for pi]M*s. 

102. A red laccpjcn'd vessel, for cnlinary purposes. 

108 tV ^01. A .small pair of ])aij)ted marble tabhds, on a polished stand 
of hard Avood. 

lOo. A model of a (diinese codin. 

The slabs of wood are sometimes of (mormons sizes, being frecpienlly 
of some domestic, or foreign, odoriferous wood, *tc. In tlu\se ]xug(‘ 
colIins, the dead an* rre(]uent.ly kept many years iibovti ground, from 
superstitious motives, such as the stdcctiou of a fortunate spot (or 
l)Urial, a ])arti(*idar season, &c. Cedar is tins usual material ; the 
thickness of the slabs according with the means of the ptircliaser. 
'I'lu se planks are selecrted Avith great care, Jind are brought borne with 
nmsie and feasting during a person s liletiinc. 'fhe ICmperor prepares 
Ills coHin on the day of his ascending the throne. Tin' Chinese have 



un idtiJi that to <lo so jH’olon^s lift*. 'I’Ih' garmoiils for a corpse are also 
pr(*p:ire(l in the lifetime of the person ior whom they are intended. 
In forTuer days, "arments wt‘re ]:>rcaented to the friends of a deeeaseil 
person, intended to clothe tlu* corpse ; in more modern usagt^, money 
is ^iven insteiul of clothing. From this jjractice arises the plirasu* 
liespcclffd coniributioi} to fltc eo///;//////,’' which is written on ihe 
envclojxi of a small present sent to thcj person w'ho presides at the 
funeral—a universal ])raeticc. Ages ago, it was tlu! enstom to secure 
tlie lid of the colHn by binding it with cords, when not nailed, T]m 
grave is termetl “ The eternal and the “ Tea thoasand ijeuis 

felicltons f/roaudJ*' “ In s(dectiiig a grave," they say, “ thvi*e things 
are to he avoided; sand, wat(M% and (white) ants." TJie present law 
)jrovides that tlie limits of a grave* shall extend seven eLd)ils, within 
wliicli space no other jxirson has a right to i)ury, 

I (►(). Swan^pan, or reckoning Jjoard, in universal use among the Chinese. 

It consists of an oblong frame of wotxl, with a bar running length¬ 
wise, forming two comj)artmeMts; through tliis bar, at riglit angles, are 
usually placed seventeen (hut sometimes more) small pins, luiving on 
each seven balls ; livi; oii one side, and two on the ollii*r side of the bar. 
Any ball in the larger compartment, being placi'd against the bar, is 
called unity; and on tlie left of this tliey increase, and on the right 
they decrease by tens, hundredths, tS:e. ; the corresponding halls, in 
the smaller compartment, increase or decrease* by fifths, tiftieths, &c. 
By tliese means, all nunihers in the common transactions of business, 
integral or dt*cimal, ant computed witlt much case and rajiulity. 
lUT, 108, Three small boxes, beautifully ornamented and 

lacquered, having several compartments in each. 

They are each of a ditferent sliajio, one being in tlu* iorm of a 
butterfly, another representing an open fan, and the third that of a 
ninlherry leaf, 

IIU. Lady’s writing case, containing rouge, dice, swan-pan, snuff, 
writing materials, looking-glass, &c., vHre. 

111. Cameo, in a stand of polished hard wood. 

112. Lacquered tea caddy, with white copper inside. 

113. Four small marble idols. 

II f. Swan-pun, us No. lOG. 



I 15. Lncqiirrt^rl lov various usos. 

Il(j. I’vvo walking* slicks, cut from the Cliinesc vine. 'I'lic handle ot 
oiu* of Ihcso is carved in the lorm of a l)al with (mts1rct<*lu:d 
win^s. I'lic bat is tlie ('liinese emblem of haj)piness. 

117- A square red lac([uered box, for various uses. 

118. Iiac((uered stand for fruit. 

119. A retl lacquered box, in llu* form of a melon. 

120. A richly veined marble lablet, on a staiul ol'polished ebony. 

121. Small ease of drawers of iron wood, used by hqndaries. 

122. (lentleinan's dressing; cas(', containing every re(|uisile. 

12r». Another small lacqiicreil ])ox, in tht' f(»rm of a Chinese j^enllc- 
man’s ]>iirse, haviue^ several smaller boxes in the interior. 

121. (Chinese comj>ass and snn dial, described in No. 7»'h 
125. Ancient hroii/.e incense vessel, with carved stand and cover ol 
polished wood, and haiulle of rod coral- 
120. Another of dilft rent form. 

127. A lacquered box containing Chiui'se water colours. 

128. Corr(*sj)onding with No. 129. 

129. A sqiian' lac(|uered box, for various ])urposes. 

100. Cacquered circular box with handle, used iti canwing Iruit and 

A'egetables. 

101. A box to contain trinkets, of singular form. 

102. A ritdilv ornamented box, to contain dried fruits, 

100. [li‘d lae<iue>red fan case. 

101. A Chinese nierelianl’s sign—suspended at the door post, or the 

interior of his shop. 

105, Another of different form. 

109. A fan case, as No. 100. 

107. A richly ornamented lacquered ease of singular ibrm, containing 

smaller boxes for the recc'plion ot trinkets, 

108. A gentleman’s dressing case and glass. 

109. A pair ol' scales, very accurately adjusted, with a complete set ol 

weights. 

These are used in weighing specie. In the shops of the Chinese 
may frequently be seen sentences wTitten over their scales; as, “ Daily 
weigh a tlmusand pieces of gohl/* expressive of the wishes ol the 
shopkeeper. 



J4(), Motif] of ;i hrit]p:o sit l't> Sli;ui, nc;ir (bunion, Iniill of {granite, and 
of t'xcclK'ul workmanship. 

lirids*;os in tho vicinil)' of tl)o city, are constnictf'd as footways, 
thouiili liorsos arc somctiincs takt'ii over. Vo Shan is a villa’ct' situated 
a ffw miles to l.lic south-west of ('anUjii, and is famous for the manii- 
faftwre of Idiick satin, aiul ftaitaiiis ahoiit «^()(),()00 persons. 

1 11. A pair of i'US}>a(IorK oi' whitt' inrdal. 
i !2. Iiac<|iicrcd fan case ol’circular ft)rin. 


Misv’Ki.r.A\I'.or^ Airruij 


IdJJ to I IS. Six s])cciraens of carved haiMl)oo roots. 

I’liis is a kind of ornament lii^'hly csteenied l>v flu' CluiK'se, 'D)** 
more distorted the roots, atul ilu' wnm^ Indtams tlie liujures w rt)Ui^ld n])on 
them, the greater is tlic pleasure they aflord : 

“ Gc)jg‘(.»ns, liydnis, nnd chinu'ras dirt' 


the Avildcst forms that nature lias revealed, or imagination invemted, 
please best the superstitions fancy of tlii.s marvel-loving peop' *. 

1 19. Metallic vessed called, Ilraag-foo^ to contain the ashes of joss- 
slick (composed of powdered sandal wood, iS.‘c.), and eonsnined 
before idols. On tlie face of this vessel is inserilicd the 
clianieters Fiffi SI/oft\ ‘‘liappiiiess and long* life." 
l.'iO. A pair of candlesticks to accompany the aljovc'. 
ir>l. Small clay model of Lob creek pagoda, on the (-anion river. 

1.'52. A pair of cus|)adors, or spittoons, formed of while metal. 

150 to 155, Three s])ecimens of carved bamboo roots, as described in 
Nos. 1 \:i io MB. 



ir>0* Vessel of ;i peculiar wans r(‘S(Miil)liiifr cast iron in its appcarancis 
on a stand of ihc saim; material. 

157- Tlu! lioad of an odicial staif or crozier, called Seih cIkui", carried 
in the hand hy the superior of the Ruddlui sect. 

158. Ancient and beautiful ycdlow vase, oil a stand, ornamented with a 
ralsi'd i^recn dra^^on. 

A mYtholoi:;ical emblem of the ^rcat dra;^on attemjdine: to swallow 
the moon; Indieved by the t-hinese to be the cause of the eclipse of 
that nocturnal luminary. From this superstitious notion, whenever an 
ecli])se occurs, a tumult is rais(‘d hy the natives with ^on^s, drums, and 
other noisy instruments, to fil'.^lilen away the imaginary monster. 

1,59. Porcelain peneil-Iioklor. 

11)0, linage of a bc^ggar, in clay. 

|()l. Uronzed clav figure. 

1(>2. 'l\vo groti'sqiie lions, on stands. 

Hio, SjiecinK'n of (yhina ware, on a stand, resembling Wedgewood. 

10*1. Ancient meUillic mirror, on a carved stand of bard wood. 

I(i5. Lamp, as 70, 

I Of). A distorted root of tin* bamboo, resfanl)ling a man, &c. 'J'ht‘S(‘ 

curious sjH'cimciis are highly valued in ('hina, and aflbnl a 
good example of the peenliar national lastt^s, 

107. 1'wo ])illows of leather (]>ig’s skin) emhossed. 

108, 'Three idols of Hiiddha or i’'ub. 

Hi!)- Ancient bronze vase. 

170. Coloured marble Huddha idol. 

171. S|)ecimen of scuipture in marble, wilii ebony staiul. 

17-. Ancient luoiize vas(‘, as No. 100. 

178 & 17*1. 'Two figures ill jiapier mache, repia'seiitiiig ^iriesls ot* l•'^?h. 
175. Cliina plalt^ and stand. 

170. An instrument used hy Chinese watchmen, for the purpose of 
giving alarm. 

It is an excavated block of wood, and, when struck hy a piece of 
bamboo, produc<*s a loud noise. On tliis the night jialrols repiait llu' 
hours. The whole night is divided into live watches, eommcncing at 
seven o'clock, v. M., and are sometimes announced by lh<‘ gong, or a 
drum, or else as aliove described. 





177. Specimen of pninted marble in stand, placed on tables, as orna¬ 

ments. 

178. Metallic mirror, ns No. Kil. 

171). (’ameo in stand. 

ISO, ('hina vessel, witb sland and cover, for incense*. 

181. An ancient bronze bell, supported on a franie-worlv ol'liard wood. 
This bell is of the most ancient kind to be (bund in China. It is 

called t.h(! Hell wilh nine ni])i)les,” havini^; that number of*knobs iijxm 
its MirfacM', in the form of a s(|uare. When (Miina was divided into 
nine provinces, <'aeh jirovinee eontribnied to the easthi:^ of the public 
bells and also of those intended to lx* wtMit as presents to llie l‘'m])ernr, 
and ibr tliat rt»ason they were onianuMitc'd with nine small knobs, d(‘- 
sij^ned to e\'])rcss their onf;in. 'I’hey are *;enerally small, as in lliis 
instaiu^e, and without in'>eriptionH, although sonu' art' to be found wliieli 
liear the jiosition of certain celestial si^iis for tlie time when they oui^hl 
to he struck. 

Hells were considiTcd most im|iorlant instruments by the aneit nl 
Chinese, who wen* ateustomed to inseriht- uj)on their snrlaca* eerlaiii 
facts and illustrious nanu'S thoiif^li* worthy of tlescc'iidiiej; (o jiosterity. 
'^riie amdeiil bells of ('Iiina were sometimes round, and with a eontinuous 
rim, like those of modern ilays, and sonielimeb (jiuulran^ukir, or llaU 
teued, with the rim dee])ly scullopt'd on the twt) sides. 'The bells now 
made do not differ from those of Ihirope, exec‘])t that tliey are narrower 
in the mouth, and have no elaj^per. Tliey are nnuh* to sound by strik- 
UvjT tlicni with a muflled hammer ; lienee they say “strike” instead of 
“ ring" the bell. 

182. Splendid cameo, presented to Mr. Dunn by llowqua, the Hong 

merchant. Tins cameo is of extraordinary size. It represents 
an extended landscape, including eartli and sky, and einbrac-** 
ing various rural scenes and objects. 

183. Hronzed incense vessel and stand, used in temples. 

184. Ancient porcelain incense vessel, with wooden stand and top. 

185. Singular specimen of sculpture, in coloured marble. 

18G. Specimen of palnUal marble on stand, ])laeed on tables as orna¬ 
ments, as No. 177. 

187- Common pillow of rattan. 
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188. Pillows used in summer, called ‘‘Chin-tow;’' the bamboo slats 
on the top nre elastic, and generally hard. 

ISO. Model of a bridge of one arch, near Canton. 

100. Elastic pillow made of bamboo, and (jovered with glazed leather. 

101. Wooden bellows, worked with piston, and so constructed as to 

produce a continuous blast. 

Jn this horizontal box is placed a moveable door, so nicely fitted, 


that when it is drawn back, u vacuum is created in the interior, into 
which, the air rushing through an opening protected by a valve, pro¬ 
duces a blast through an op]K)site aperture. 

'fhe same is produced wlien a door is forced in an oppositt; direc¬ 
tion; the space within it being diminished, and the air compressed, a 

0 

part of it is passed through the same a])erture. 


(UllNA-WARi:. 


1U2 & 193, Elower-pots of a peculiar ware, resembling cast iron, 

19-1 Sl 19r>, A pair of jiureelaiii flower-pot^. 

190 Sr 197. A pair of beautiful flower-jars. 

198. Square porcelain vase. 

199. Sweetmeat vessel. 

200. Porcelain drums for supporting the arms on conches. 

201. Abases of various forms. 

202. J’orceiain flower vase on a stand, with sentences in blue and gold 

ebaraeters, 

203. Very ancient square jar. 


1 
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20 1 S: 20r>. Two flowt*r-jars of differout forma. Tlioy aro of ancient 

make, and iheiv surface is appareiilly cmcked. This art is 
})rtKliic<‘d ill the burning, and is believed b)^ the ('hinese to be 
extinct, 

20(J & 207. Two porcelain flower jars, 

20S. A ])air of ytdlow figured vases. 

20t). l*orceiain bollle for 1 ravelling purposes. 

2JO. A beanlifiilly CManielled yidlow vas(*. 

211 to 2 nj. U'hree aneiind jioreelain figui(\s, emblematical of t]ie three 
j)rinei])al felieities so inueh esteemed by the (.'hiiiese, \iz. 
liappiness (ofTicial einplo\ nicnt or promotion), longevity, and 
jtiafr children. 

21 t, A porcelain \asc Irom the interior, more than five' hundred years 

old. As tlio Chinese attach great veneration to aMtiques its 
cost w'as in ])roporlion. 

Tiicre is a prevalent idea among tlie Chinese, that antique vases 
have the jjrojKu ty of ]>reserving llowers which are placed in them, fresh 
and hlooming for a long time. 

2\o 210. A pair of heaiuil’nlly painted porcelain jars. 

217 21S, J'^lower vasi's oi'recent make. 

210, A large ornamental vase, from Nankin. 

220. Ilottle-sliaped jar, cracked in the burning. 

221. An ornannmted vase on stand. 

222- Ancient vaso on stand. 

22iJ & 224. A pair of porcelain pipe-sfamls from Nankin: these are 
used in the houses of tlu' wealthy, and arc* placed near the 
doors, from which guests are supjdied with pipes. 

22^). A small flower-vase, with llirec oiifices for oin* flower eacli. 

220, Ancient and beautiful vase, ornamenttal with a lizard. 

227. Ileautiful yedlow vasc', elegantly ornamented with raised figures. 

228. A vase cracked in the burning, of great ])e:iuty. 

220. A large and richly ornamented vase, from Nankin. 

230 & 231. A pair of rare and curious vases from Nankin. I'his style 
of decoration is peculiarly esteemed by the (Chinese*. 

232 & 233. A pair of porcelain vases, of modern make, richly ornamented. 
234 & 235. Pair of porcelain sugar jar.s, richly oniamented in blue and 
ffoid. 





















2 *^ 7 . A pair of vases, as Nos. 

238. An aneieiil porct'laiii jar, discoloured by time. Its age is above 
three hundred years. 

2.'>0. A vt'i'V elegant ])orcehiin bowl of enormous dimensions. 

2 10. I'our IJoAvei ]h>1s of’a peculiar \vart‘, resemlding cast iron. 

2 11 tV 2-12, A ]>air ofoctagon flower pols, i'lt‘^antly |>aint(.‘il and gill. 
213 to 2I(i. Four vases <d’<liil'erent rorms. 

2 17. A ]iO)*eelain vessel to contain rit-e. 

2 IS 2 10. A ])air oriluted china ganlen ]>ots and slamh-. 

2o0 & 2r> I, A j)air of flower ])ots and stands, siipcuddy painted. 

252 253. Another pair, of modern stylo. 

25 1 iV 255. Von-elain flower jars in llu* I'orm <)1' a cahhat^e (cali<‘d hy 
llie Chinese pr'-/.s7^c, or “white greens,” I’rom the stalks of’the 
leaf’being blanched). 

25(i it 257- Two heautirul {'liina howls, riclily ])aintcd tiiid gilt. 

258. 259, S: 2<>0, I'liree other (Uiina howls, ol’diflerent devices. 

2#il. A jioi’celain figure ol'a lemulc tleity. 

202. All elegant porcelain candlestick. 

2(>3. Ancient porcelain vessel, used to contain i’ans, feather hraslies. 

„ S:c, 

2(>'l & 205. J'orcelain garden se.ats, richly painted, called by the ('hiiicse 
“ Shih-koo,” or stone drum. 

2(i(> 207. Otlicr porcelain seats, of didcrent form and style. 



(’IJIN A-WAKK 


2G8. A white ])oiTehiiii vase. 

2(i0, J^oreclaiii vast- on stand. 

270 . Ancient vase, in imitation ofbronzt* 

271. Antique ])oreelain l)ottle on stand. 

272 . A ,<rreen flower \ase, 

27'5 to 27o. Tliret* vases ot’diilerenf forms. 

27fi. *^rhret‘ ancient idols, in v\liile poreel.iin. 

277 - 7 \nc*ienl and Ix'antiCulIv lormed \a e, ornamented villi li/.ai‘<!s. 
27s. Aneienl wldli* jioreel.iin jar, eMjuisilely /ii^'iired. 

27fb A ])oreelain jar ol a hoautil'ul eolonr. 

280 iV 281, 'Two |)or('C‘l*iin landinaiks, lo de^iunaU* the boundaries of 
adjoining estales, n|)(Mi \\lii< 1* the owner's name and the four 
cardinal |)oints ^as eiiumcratetl by them, /re*./, souUu and 

;/or///) an* inserihed nj)on tin* sides. 

'J'lie lands o(‘ separatt* owners in C-hina aiv ]iol di\ide(K as with ns, 
by lu‘d;^es, walls, or fences, hnt b\ a narrow patliway, and soiurtim(*s 
1)V a diteli or drain ; and so ur(*al is their economy of eidtixated soil, 

i* • 

that this custom appivirs to he univtTsal in (‘Very part of China. 

Uj)on the authority of Mr, nuun, wliose lonj^ ri'sidenee in tliat 
country ad’ovth'd liim e\(iry ojqiortunity of irainin** correct * dbrmatiou ; 
tin* clamhistine uv violent n'moval of ll»es<‘ lancliiiarks, ensimvs to the 
perpetrator the most sij.>nal ]>nins1imeiit. 

It is here esjieeially w'orlljy of remark, lliat tliis aneienl usa^c*, 
sanctioned ami jirotecled by the laws of a heathen nation, slionld be so 
fully contirmecl and strenj^thened by lioly writ. AVe have a corrobora¬ 
tion of this eiistoTTi in Deuteronomy, eliap. xix., v(»r, 14, “ Thou shaft vof 
7'euif)rr th// nnffhbour's laud marly ivhirh thetf of old time hare set hf thine 
inheritance^'" t^c.; and aj^aia in Proverbs, eliap. xxii,, ver, 28 , “ AV/z/orc 
not the ancient landmarks^ ivhivfi thy fathers have set," 



X 2S;t. A puir oi'bt'autirnll\ paiiiti-cl aiul trilt jars, 

28 1. Vory ancient and Ijcautirnl square jar on a stand, IVoni tlic 
inlorior. 

‘JiS.'i and 2S(i, (Jardt'ii seals. 

287. A seel ion of oriianu'nlal ]K)rcelain, inltnided as a cojnnp to walls 
and houses. 

288 tV 281), A j)air of'heautif’idly j)aiiit(‘tl flowin' ]K)ts. 

2!)0 201, A pair ol'blue lit»\ver vases, 

21)2 \ 21);). A pair of vases, \erv beautHub on account of llie colour 
anil i'la/.iiur. 

21)1 & 2!),>. Two wliile and fii>ured porcelain vas(‘s, 

21>(i. A variegiatetl uria-n ]>(»reelain (lower vase. 

2f>7. Ancient ])orcelain biMtle, ornanit'uled will) lizards. 

2!*S. Iieautifully painted vase on a stand. 

2J)!) t\ ;!()(». A pair of richly ornaniented vases, 
dtil. A j)oreelain eus])ador. 

o02 oO.'b A pair ol’ exlreniely rich (lower vases, ornaniented with 
lizards, 

• Moilel of x\w famous porcelain |)af*;oda at Nankin (formerly tlie 
capital of llu‘ enijfire), as it originally apjieared, being now 
])arlia]ly dilapiilaled by ag(‘, 

original is niert‘ly roohul and laced with j>orc(dain, and not, as 
iniglit hi- iinaginetl IVom the iianie, constructed of that material. 'J’his 
stately scructure is nearly 200 feet in height. At tlie angles of the 
laives of each story are suspended brass bells, diminishing in size 
as they a[)pr()aeh the top, and put in motion by the wind. This 
eiutoni appears to have hml some religious sanction, w'hich time has 
long eflaeed. Pagodas are generally supposed to have lia<l i\ reli¬ 
gions cliaracler. Sir (Jeorge Staunton, on the contrary, says they 
art* dt'dicated to several uses in C'hinu, without specifying what, but 
none to religious worship. 

'105. Specimen of painting on porcelain, on stand, 
t'iOG 307. A pair of very large rich vases from Nankin. 

308. Smaller A’ase, from tlie interior, very ancient. 

309. An ornamental aneienl vase from Nankin. 

310 & 311. A pair of exquisitely painted and gilt sugar jars. 
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.11:2 A pair ofriclily painted and ^ilt vases of beaiitilul Ibrni. 

;{M. Antique bnUle-shapccl vase from the northern provinces. The 
style and painting of this vase is groatl}^ osleeined l>y the 
('liinese. Its age is above three hniulred years, 

A of ])lue ])orcclain hexagon garden seals, 

.‘117 M: A pair of coloured porcelain st'ats, 

oH) .*1:20. A ]>air of porcelain garden seats, heanlifnily ])ainlt‘d 
and gilt. 

^121 A .*122. A ]>air of hexagon scats, elahoratcl}^ [laintcd. 

;i2;l. A hlvK' and while porcelain vase. 

.12-1, A blue and white square vase, from "Nankin. 

.*12o. An ancient painted circular flo\\er vase. 

;120 .‘127- A pair of superb (»ctagon flower stands. 

.‘12S A .‘120. A pair of square llower jars, lieanliluliy painted, 

.*1;10 A .’1.11. A pair of highly painted porcelain < uspadors, 

.‘1.‘12. A blue and green flower vast , a ht^autijul specimen of juurelain 
from Nankin. 

;l:i;j. An ancient hollle-shaped vase from Nankin, age nnknown, 

;5:^ I A" ;i.‘iri. A ])air orheautifully painted vases of mtidern make. 

.‘130. (’urious llo\ver-j)t>l, with figures, Ac., rejiresentiiig a licsieged 
castle, in the interstices (»i‘whicli dowers are planb^d, 

Tliis is a specinuMi of the eoarstu' kind <»f stone ware, and of whitdi 
tliey displ.j}' a great, abundanee of singular devices in their flower 
gardens. Artificial gndto work, images ol‘ all kinds, as well as table 
furniture, are also made hv tl)e potler or ])oreelain hunu'r. In })urning 
the ware, tlie contrivances to save fuel are soinelimes very ingtuiious, 
and exhihil tin* (*eonomy of the (3»incs(!. 

:i;;7 to ;130. 'I'lnve jmreelain garden seats ol‘various forms. 

Thc'porcelain manufacture nndoiihtedly had its origin in China, and 
We must, therefore, hold ourselves indebted to the Chmer.e for all that 
rich variety of tiseful and ornamental poretdain articUss which load our 
table's, and adorn onr parlours and cabinets. It was introduced to the 
knowledge of Hiiropeans by the famous Venetian travidler, Marco Polo. 
I'iie first furnace on record was in Keang-se, which dates as far hack as 
the commencement of the seventh century of our era, King-tih-chin, 
a place near the J*ovang lake, is now the most celebrated for this 
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manuiuctiirc, Tlic lactones wwi' commenced ilicrc ahoiit A.n. 10(K), 
and liavc increased to flic niimher <if several tuiiulred. Sir (3, Staiinlon 
savs, lliat the llanies Avhich issue from tlieiii cause the place to appear 
al iii^ld like a vast city enveloped in a geiuTal coidlagration, ’^I'lie 
s])eiku‘Ie is terrific and sublime. 'I'he f’ui'nac<‘s j^ivt* emj)Ioynu'nl to 
tlu' male workinjj; portion ol’ a pn])ulation ^aid to amount to a million. 
'TJk* divisi<m ol’lal>(>ur is carried to its lunne. A tea-enp, from the time 
wluMi it lies emheddt*tl in its native quarries till it comes forth in per- 
(Voni the Ihrnaci*, ])asscs llir<)njj;li more than tift^Mliirerenl hands. 

'I he ]Minliiu 4 alone is <]ivided ainonj; a half dt)/.eu persons, one ofivltom 
ski'lches tiu outline td' a hij'd, another ol' a j)Ianl, a third of some other 
liirure, while a i'ourlJi lilU in tIu- <‘olours. I'he l)rllliancy (»1* thc*ir 
ciilonrinicc lias nevin* heem surpass(‘d ; hut the desii^nin^ can hardly he 
coniinended or admired. 'riu' rc'ason prohaljly is, th.it no higher waives 
aie paid to those wlio lahonr in Ihi:- depai {im’iit of the manulaeture, 
than to llu»‘e who ]'ert‘orm the enarser op<.*rations. 

It is ])<‘rreell\ <«l>\ious. lioni an inspection ot‘ the 4irtie)(‘s emhiaccd in 
this colhs'iioii, iliat |h<* excelh'iu'c (d‘1 he ponelain nianufaeture has been 
on tlu^ (‘ecliiie Idr ihe la^t lhr(*<‘ ci*nt'iri<.‘s, 'J he* ]n'i s(*nt deterioration, 
as well as the hi^h de^rca* of perleclion it had onee attained, are easily 
c\j)lained. 'I’lu; <*mp('rors wlio flourished ahoul that ]>eriod eneoura^(Hl 
tlie manidhcture hv munificent premiums on the most hisiulirul s]>e- 
cinuns, aiul l)^ laij»i‘ annual ordeis for the liner ware's. A premium of 
iri,<*dd taels, or more than !iv>,()00 dollars, was bestowed (»n the manu- 
faetuver o'* tin' lx .'<1 sjieciiiK'n ; lt),tK)0 taels f)n iiim who pio'luced the 
seeoiid ; wiiilt' third raU* t xcelh nee iet\'i\eil a rewartl of 5,000. 

’^riie i‘m])erors no longer bestow any sjx'cial t'lieonia'^enu'nt, and b('n(*<' 
the dt'eliiu' of competition, and conse'tpient !\ of <'xcell£Mu*e. 

'Fhe onj^in of tin; word porcelain, or pitrr(./iaf/{(, nun not Ix' i^eiierally 
know’t). Marsden, as quoted by Davis, shews that it was api>lie<l by the 
hhiro])eaiis to the ware e»f C-hina, from tlic' leseiiddance f»!' its finely 
])(>Iished burfact' to that of the univalve shell so luuntd; A^l.i[e Ih * siu'Il 
itself dt'Hved its apjiellatlon fri>m Ihe cui ved shape of its upjjcr suvlace, 
which was thought to resemble tbe raised back of a porevliay t)r little ho^**. 
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y. * • ii'J ^ Ji c *1 


CHINRSK nOATS. 


All the models of boats in this eolleclion liave boon njado by rodiie- 
in^ the diin<*nsi()nH to the prop<‘r scale ; and in t'vcry particular, <'ven 
to the eniploynit'nl of the same descriptions of wood, tin* oars, skulls, 
rudders, seltiny poles, cord;i|^o, Xc., are I'ac-sinules ol’ those actually 
in use. 

3^0, A canal boat of I ho smallei size. 

341, Atiotlu'r of the largest class, capabh* of carry in *»• several linndrcd 
tons. I’hese boats arc* cir.ployod in trans})orti!ig leas and 
otlier morcliandise on the canals and rivers, 

312, A small Chinese I'aniily boat, called San-pan, or “Three planks." 

Of this description there are estimated to he upwards of 40,0(10 on 
llie Canton river invir lh(‘ eil\, containinir a population of jnore than 
200,000 souls. 4'hese boats an^ n'^^ularl} licensed hy i^overnmenl. 
The husband finds employment on shon*, while the wife has char^^o of 
the floating domi<4Ie. These women seek a maintenance in carrying 
j)assengers to the neighlajuriiig places. Tlie cleanliness of their boats 
is remarkable. The late Dr. Alorrison, speaking of this tribe of people 
(1'an-hooj, who, at Canton, live entirely in boats, says;—“They were 
originally lishernien who came tVom llic south to Canton, and arc con¬ 
sidered a distinct race, wdiose origin cannot he traced. TJiey seem lo 
have been named from the figure t)r their boats resembling an egg." 
These boats are from twelve to fifteen feet in length. Some of the old 
accounts of ("anton say, that “ on the river live many Ihousand souls, 
who were never permitted to conus on shore," and these “are descend¬ 
ants of Tartars." The people who live in boats originally came from 
tlie south, and, being a foreign race, were not permitted to dwell on 
shore: hut were placed under the charge of an oflicer called llo-po-so, 
“The anchoring place officer," and paid a tax in fish. In marriage 
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tlioy mjuh^ no previous betrothmenl,; ihv ni;in who wanted a wife placed 
a ])latter of straw on tho end of his oar, and the female who accepted 
this offer did the same with a basket of flowers, after wliicli they united 
iu sin^iny; barbarous songs. Poor people on shore still consider it 
degrading to marry with them; but most of the distinctions, however, 
bctwecui them and the rest of llie people were removed by the Emperor 
KecMi-Lung, under the influence of geiu^ral principles of equity. 

3*13. A “ chop-boat/’ employed as a lighter in transporting cargoes up 
and down I lie river, to and from foreign vessels at Whampoa, 
311. A private gentleman’s family boat. In Cliina, these floating clonii- 
eiles on the riv('rs, and the st'dan chair on land, form tlieir 
principal means of conveyance. 

Wht'cled carriages are but little used in China, (‘specially in tln^ 
southern and easti'rn ])arts, and in tlie vicinity of large rivers, when* 
lioals ar(’ made to serve in llieir stead; most of those that are employed 
lia\(‘ l>ul two wheels, and are very rude in their construction. Sonu' 
very good ])ictures of the ancient carriages may be seen in the illustra¬ 
tions of the ** I'dnr Hooks,"—(See Case XL.) 

31o. A mnndarin boat, or revenue cutter, for the prevention of smug- 




These vessels art‘ of a heaulil’u] model for rowing boats, being fifty to 
stwenty feet long, sharp in the bows, and low in the middle ; they carry 
a small gun on the bow. When pulled by fifty or sixty oarsmen, they 
will advance at the rate of ten to fifteen miles an hour. The fast crab 
boats ar(‘ similar to them in shape, and arc used principally hy 8muggler.s 
and fishermen. 


The immense variety of boats that lih'rally crowd the waters of 
Cliina, may be divided into two classes ; those that have eyes and those 
wjtluml them. To the former class belong the military and trading 
junks, that navigate the “ grout sea.” There is an exact representation 
of one of these in a painting on one of the ])auels of the screen-work 
before noticed. They are nearly in the s]ia})e of a new moon, and as 
clumsy a craft as could well be contrived, liaving sterns at least, thirty 
feet above the water, and hows the third of that height. The Em¬ 
peror not only affords no encouragement to improvement, but actually 
discourages it, in the exaction of foreign port-duties from junks 



conslnictoti un improvptl priiicijiles. Those vessels Imve iilways a ^-roal 
eye painted on cacli side of' tiu; bows. This usa^e had its orijjfin jn'o- 
hahly in sujierstition. If* a Chinese is questioned as to its cause, his 
reply is,—“Ifavt* eye, can see; cun see, can savez : no have eje, no 
can see; no c’an see, no savez/' 

The variety of eraCl nscal upon the inland waters of China is very 
‘Treat. I’luTe are models of nearly all the dillerent kinds in the case 
before us. Tliese all app(‘ar well eontriveal for the purpost's to Avhicli 
they are apjdied, and an* by no nu'ans destllutc of beauty, 'fhey .*r(» 
providiul with bamboo, or mat sails, us(h 1 only oeeasionally, and, as in 
almost every «)lher custom contrary t(» our own, tlu^v reef them by 
redueinj:; l!ie lower part of tbe sail, instead of the !i|)p('r as usual with 
us. 'I’bey arc jj^enerally pro])elled by sculling, a method which is made 
absolutely necessary by the number of boats always in inotujii. The 
skill with which tlie ('hines{‘ pfuform tliis operation, confirms llu' olil 
j)roverh, that ‘‘practice makes p(’rfeet;’‘ for the boa* is made to dart 
forward at a rapid rate, and in a liin* as direct as any well manajrtHl 
sailing vessel could ]>ursuc, U'he foreign sailors sometimes try tbei]‘ 

skill, but make a sorrv business of it. 

* 

Tlie milder oi' a junk is very large, eom]>ared witli that of a ship; 
it takes the place in great, measure of a keel in keeping llie ve^sid to the 
wind, and is managed by a tiller projjortionahly large; it is hoisted by a 
wdu'cl in shallow water. Tbe rudder itself luis iiunuTous rhomboidal 
Jioles cut in it, fro?n a notion tliat the eddying of tlie water through 
tliem causes mure resistaiua' tlian a plain hoard. 

A lively scene presents itself on their rivers, in tlie trial of strcnglli 
and skill in boat racing. It occurs annually ou the fifth day of llu; fifth 
moon. The candidates for \ic1ory are numerous, and happy is he Avho 
outstrips his comjietitors. On this day also, an ancient rite is performed 
upon the surface of the riven A quantity of rice is hound up in a 
certain leaf with silk cords of various colours, then bf)iled and thrown 
into the water as a sacrifice to the mam^s of Keih-yuen, n minister of 
state, beloved by the ])coplc, who, having been falsely accused, drowned 
liiinself about iJOO years II.(\ The same ohservance continues to this 
day, and is annually performed, accompanied by the amusement of 



clraj^on boats, and beating of drums, intended to strike awe into the evil 
s]>irils that may Inrk al)out the river. 

•lifi. A model of a bout used on the eanals near IVkiu, for tlie eoii- 
veyauec of grain, forming a part of the government levemie 
derived from a tax on land. 

1 1 is especially appro])riated for lliis piirpost'; the Chinese name is 
“'rsaoii-elmen.'* Of these there are said to he no less than 10,000 
lu'longing to the govenmumt, indejuMidt'nt t>r individual owners. 

'i'lieir average burthen, Air, Davis remarks, is about 2,00() ptTids, 
or abov(‘ a bundred tons; but biung ilat-bottomei!, and very hi<di out 
of llie wati'r, lliey have the ap})earanee of a much greater eapacitv. 
'I'hv total number annually unladen is neaily jOdiOO; tlu^y chielly sail 
u]! from the southern ]>rovinces during the fourth moon, or ahout .hme 
wlu-n the monsoon is favourable, and return empty in tlie ninth moon, 
(u Jsovember. 

.“»17. A (Mdnese port elcaranre, called Hung pae, “///r lire! Dvviar- 

loeally called “///e (fraud ('Imp'' 

It is an ollieial passport from the vieero} and lioppo.* It stales 
tlu* captain's junnt', the tonnage and carg(» of the vessel, and the com¬ 
pliance, on the part of the former, with tin' cuistomary pt)rl rt’fjiiisitions, 
!l ref|uires the commander of the fort to allow the ship to ))ass unmo¬ 
lested, and, in case of any accident hefalliiig Inn* anywhen' on Chinese 
waters, it enjoins upon the mandarins to render every aid iji tlnur 
power, free of all charges. This must eerlainlybe regarded as a liberal 
policy. Ih-fore a cliop can be obtained, the Hong mcrcliant, to whom 
the vessed has been eonsigiual, must certify to tbc ])ro])cr ojJieers tliat 
all lh(‘ neet'ssary conditions have been eomj^lied with on tin' jiart of lu'r 
ollicers, and that no debts remain. 

’]*he following is tlu' law w'itli rcsjiect to sliipwreck(‘d foreigners, 
given ill liie form of an imperial edict, dated the second year ol’Keen- 
Umg, A.D, 17;J7 :— 

“Along the w’hoh' extent of onr coast, it continually lia])j)t'ns that 
loreign sliips and peojdt' arc driven on shore by gales of wind. It is 


lioppo is tlie eliief eastoin-liou.se ollieer. or colleeter of ihe pi»it. 



Iieivliy ordfrt'd, llial fho governors and lieutenant-governors of j)ro- 
viiiees take the lead, and caust* ofTieers ^ be parlieularly atUiUlive in 
adordinp compassion ; that they employ the public money to hc'stow 
food and raiment on the suflerers, ami to refit tludr shij)s: al’ler which, 
that the}' cause their ^{)ods to be returned, and see that tlu'v Jire 
sent boim to their own country. 'J'his is dom^ to nmuHesI the ex¬ 
tremely ItMider feelint^s of juy im])erial niiml towards men from lemote 
rei^ions. I'ake ibis order and command it to be an vnrlasthuj iua \— 
Respect this.” 

i‘U8. A model of the pagoda near Whampoa, of nine stories, and about 
170 feet higli. 

The “Tii,” or pagodas, are very common in the interior of China ; 
ilicv consist of three, llvl^ sevim, nine, and even tliirlecn stories. They 
are generally placed on some emineiicis ami ofleii ou the tops of high 
hills. Within they are hollow, liave windows in each stt)rv, ami c»fien 
a winding staircase leading to the to]>, ci»nlaincd in tin* w'all oi’ tin* 
building, 'fin* name of tin* pagoda ix'prescnted in this model is “(Miib 
kanu: la.” 'I'lie scH'omUbar })agoda (well km»wn to all wlio have visited 
(’aiiton) is calhul “ Sze tsze yang la.’* “Pa chow ta ” is a famous 
pagoda, in the province ofCautoii, built about a. n. KiOO ; but that at 
Nankin is at the bead of these lasting monuments of ancient architec¬ 
ture. They are of a religious character, and several still remain that 
are eonncctcd witli religious t'stahlishiiients. The dimensions of the 
latter at Nankin are nearly 2(H) jeet in In ight, with an octagonal ground 
plan. In nielios af the sides of the spiral staircase are ])laced lluddha 


images. 
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MODlii.S OF (MIINKSK srMMKK WOVS^KS. 


.110 X 'I'wd modfls of sumn)(‘r-li(ms(‘s, of two stories opch, usii.il 

ill llu* oardeiis of the wealthy, in the southern provinces of 
(Miiiia, 

It is soiiiewliat sin*^ular that the dwellings of the Ciiinese hear a 
p'sciiililanco, in their ]>lan and arrangcnienls, to the remains of lloinun 
h.il)ii:itio!is diseoverc'd at Pompeii. "I’liey eonsist usually of a groiiiuU 
divided into several apartments within the dead wall that fronts 
till stit‘el, and liglited only by windows looking into the intin'iial court 
vaid. I'lu' prinei[ial room next tin* (‘iitranee serves to receive visiters 
as well as for eating, and within are tin* more private apartments, the 
doorways of which are seri'cm'd liy ]>'Mulanl (Mirlaiiis of (unbroideretl 
\el\(^t. silk, or cotton. All houses of eonse(|uence are entered liy a trijde 
iMl(‘\\ay, consist!.ig of one larga^ floor in the centre, with a smaller oiu* 
on t‘ac‘li side:. I'he central one is only ojjened for such giu'sls as arrive* 
in .sedans; those wlio come on foot enter tlic* side eloors riglit and l(*ft. 
•lust witliiii the gates is the eovenul co i:U in whieh the sedan chairs ari* 
plaeed. Some of the courts are sMrroinul ' 1 with verandahs, balconies, 
«'ind colonnades displaying hundreds of pillars. On the grounds attached 
lo the* mansions of the wealthy are artificial jioiuls or lakes, in which are 
enitifated their lavourite* lotus or water lily. In the eentre of the sheet 
walei is a temporary building, t)f elegant design and workmanship, 
-‘^upjioi iefl on picM's, and occu]ned occasionally as a ]dace of refreshment, 
and th(»se are freciuenlly made* use of for the exhibition of private thea¬ 
trical performances fin' the entcriaimnent of tin* guests. 


* AVI, vn tlu* Kmppror Kpcn-hing saw a pt'rspL’ctivc vipw of street in Paris nr 
htMuloii, lie (iliscrved that tlie lurritory iinist Ik* very small whose inhahitants were 
olili^rcd to pile their houses to the eloiul.s. In the poem on T.ondnn, hy a Chinese 
'isiter, it is staleil - 

“ Tlu* lunises are so lofty that you may pluck tin* stars.” 
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•*{.51. A model of a one-story siinniior house. 

352. A model of :i two-slory summer house, in the northern ])rovinccs, 
of exquisite workmiinship, and cotnplelely furnished. This 
all'ords a good speeiineii of mother-of-pearl windows. The 
summer houses often stand in the midst ol‘ a sheet of water, 
and are apju'oaelied by bridges. 

3,53. ilridge at Honan, near ('anion, l>iiilt ol’granite. 

35 -1. A domestic slirine, with llirce golden images, eatullestieks, and an 
inceiise burner. I’liese an* found in every house and i)oai in 
C'liina, and are of various sizes and devices, aceording to the 
iiusans of tlie occupants. 

3t5.5. Two-story snininm* lujuse, carved in gypsum. 

On the wall are a pair of tablets, on which are maxims very ingeni- 

misly wrought in Iminhoo; also birds, tlowers, fruits, tH:c. 


A (MU N AAV AUK SHOP. 


A two-story house as seen in tlie streets of Canton. 'I'he lower 
pari is lilted up as a retail (’hiiia shoi>, and alfords a very correct rej)re- 
sentation of a similar estabUslnnent in (Miina. 

In the front ol’ the counter is a small mclie, within which is a 
shrine to IMutus, and by offering incense to it the tradesman hopes to 
get rich ; v<;ry often the names of other divinities are inscribed in the 
niche along with that of the god of weallli. On a pillar in front of the 
door hangs a small tablet, on which is inscribed, “Sang ne, meen tsin,” 
“ Priests and beggars art* not allowed to enter liere this is frequently 
placed ill a similar positiiin, to prevent the intrusion of persons soliciting 
charity. 

For a general description of the streets of Canton, the visiter is 
referred to the remarks under the? view of the city of Canton, No, 1042. 
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A SILK MKJKUCJl’S LSTALLl SI1MK>:T. 

'ini'. ruornir.Ton t^ciiind Tin*, counteu making caia'ilations on iiis coi;nt 

lN(i-lU>AH !>. 

(M.riiK KNTLUIN<J GOODS (ON Tlir I.IA V). 

A i>ruriiAsi:i; in iuont or Tin. ( orN ii n. 

ANOilli;K 1'1 KClIASl.R r.AAMIMNf! A PllXr. Ol‘ BLACK SILK. 

A ('llINLsr OLNTl.LMAN SMOKING. 

A M.KNANT rRl.l‘AKIN<» Bli K r AST. 

Anotiii:u scr^ant j.dokin<. tiikoi i.ii tiik sc'inxN <»r summlk door. 

CiRl'I'I.Alt TAV.Li:, MITII IIHLAKI AST riRMTl Ui:. 

A IIJ.IND ItlAUiAH AT Tin; DOOR ASKlNfi \LMS. 


Wi: liijvo licrc ;i roi>»'(\seii(.Ttion of a silk mt^rcor’s sliop, us seen in tlit‘ 
slrci*{.s of Clanton, coin])lotL‘Iy iiiniishctl, 'Hiis house and shop i.s tin* 
same size as the one jireviously uotiei'd, and has been arranged so as to 
alibi'd an exact idea of a CMiinese retail establishnient. The scene which 
it oilers to our view is more life-like than 11113^ thing else in the collec¬ 
tion. Two purchasers have been placed at the counter, one of whom is 
scrutinising a piece of silk that lies before liiin. The owner, bcliinil the 
counter, is carelessly leaning forward, and intent on easting an account 
on the “calculating dish,” whih* his clerk is busy making entries in the 
l>ook, in doing wbich he shew.s tlu' C'hinese mode of* holding a pencil, 
wliich is jilaced j>erpcndicular3' between the thumb and all the lingers. 
It is customary with the Chinese shopkeepers to cat their daily' meals in 
tht ir jilaces of business ; in the present instance, a servant is preparing 
breakfast. The Chinese are early risers; they- have a saying, “who¬ 
ever would elfeet any' allair must emiiloy the morning.” In the present 
viceroy of Canton may be found a striking instance of this habit; he 
may ho frequently seen transacting business at four o’clock in the 
morning, I’lic Kmperor also allbrds a similar example to the court. 
A circular eight-legged table, very similar to those used by our great- 
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^randfatJiors, is prepared a< lh<‘ end of tlie slioj). Among its fnriiifurc 
the ivory cliop-sticks are the most novel. On the visiter’s left hand sits 
a gentleman with a ]>i]>e, apparently a chance comer, “just dropped in” 
about llu^al time ; at tlie door, a blind beggar stands beating two l)amboo 
sticks against each oilier, an operation with wliicb ho continues to annoy 
all whom he visits, till he is relieved by soint‘ trifling gratuity, usually 
a single cash. A small cov<‘rcd tnb filled with lea, with a few cups near 
it, stajids on the counter, from which custonuTs are always invited to 
helj) themselves. On a small tablet, plact‘cl upon the sliding door in 
front of the slielvcs, is inscribed the characters, ‘"Tdi kae ta keili," 
“ // hvucvvr opened^ (frral. saewss," 

The mcrebants and shoj)k('ep(‘rs of Canton, are pronijil, active, 
obliging, and able. They can do an immense deal ol‘ business in a 
short lime;, and all without noise, Imstlis eir disorder. Their goods are* 
arranged in tlu‘ most perfect manner, and nothing is (*v(‘r out of its 
place. These traits assimilate them to the num‘ enliuprising of the 
western nations, and place them in prominent contrast with the rest of 
the Asiatics. It is confidently asserted, by those who have had tin* best 
op]Hjrtunities of judging, that, as hiisiiu'sK men, they are in advance of 
Spanish, Ttalian, and J^ortugiiese merchants, 

Jt may not he amiss to remark, in eoniicction witli commerce and 
business generally in China, that hotli pawnhroking and hanking are 
common in the large cities. 'J'he usual pawnhroking establishments are 
similar to those of Jiurojie, hnt govern(;d by very strict laws, to prevent 
the exlorlion of illegal and exorbitant interest. I’lie hanks are called 
“money shops,” and resemble, in sorni* measure, the private banks of 


England, each “ money shop” being owned by an individual or firm ; 
for there are no chartered or jirivileged banking companies allowed in 
China. Botli pawnbrokers and tlie proprietors of “money shops” must 
he licensed, and they are not permitted to receive a liigher interest than 
two per cent, on clothing, and three per cent, a month on other goods, 
or thirty per cent, a year; and three years are allowed lor the redemp¬ 
tion of goods, at the <*xpiration of which period unredeemed pledges are 


sold. Collectors of revenue dc'posit their receipts in the “ money shops,” 
the owners of which pay them to government, after deducting a liberal 
allowance for waste (as authorised by law^), in reducing the silver to the 
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c|uulity of Government Ay/eee* (sfaiidard). Trivato individuals deposit 
sums in tli(» “ money shops/’ and draw on them, intornst bcinjif some¬ 
times agreed upon on either side ; hut the (‘liinesc banks issue no notes 
or money on their own responsibility. 

Tlic native sycec silver is used by offu'crs and soldiers, and in the 
payment of taxes, ike. ; but in the markets, foreign coin (Spanish) is 
(‘xchunged for copper money. 

Syccti silver is manufactured at the shops of native hankers. Sup- 
]'osc, for example, that the officers of tlie several departments and dis¬ 
tricts arc wishing to pay over to the lieads of the government the revenue 
arising from the land lax, and llu' various duties on merchandise, ihi'y go 
to the bankers’ shops, and obtain the amount in pure silver, making up 
to the liankers any deficiency there may be between it and tlie money 
they may l)ring. Tlie bankers having paid over into the provincial 
treasury the money for tlie <dlicers, bring ba<*k a receipt for proof of the 
saiiie. Resides, those who have to pay tlie duties of salt, take the money 
to the himkers, who pay its equivalent in pure silver, at a rate of one or 
two per cent, below tliat arising from tiu* land tax. 

1'hese banks have furnaces, in whicli the workmen place the silver to 
fuse it, and then pour it into clay moulds, and in this way it is formed 
into ingots, some of which are largiJ and some small. After the metal 
is cold and hard it is thrown out of the mould, the ingot having ujion 
it the date of a given year, of a given district, and perhaps also the kind 
of lax for which it was cast to pay, with the names of tlie workmen and 
tiie shop where it was cast. Then, after it has been lodged in the pro¬ 
vincial ireasury, if found to be debased, impuries can be made respecting 
it at the shop from whence it came. 

Silver mines exist in several parts of the empire, some of'>wliich 
have been already exhausted, and the working of otliers prohibited; but 
the jnost extensive mines, and those from which the greater part of the 
fine silver is obtained, are at Fo-shan, on the frontiers of Rurmali. 

There is a variety of amusing inscriptions on the scrolls hung up in 
the interior of some of the shops, which serve at the same time to mark 
the thrifty habits of the traders. A few specimens are subjoined:— 

* The term sc-szc, or “Jrne Milk,** is applied to the standard silver, as denoting 
Hr fineneRs and purity, from wlieucc conicR the word stjcee. 
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“ fJossipinp: find lon^ sittinir injuro husiniiss/’ “ Former eiistomors have 
inspired caution—no credit given.” ** A small stream always flowing.” 
‘‘ (foods genuine, prices true.” ‘‘ Trade circling like a wheel,” &c. 

The sight of the breakfast table induces naturally a few observations 
on the articles of food and drink used by this people. The wealthier 
(Miinese are much addicted to gastronomic pleasures, and are as delicate 
in tlndr tastes as any other epicures; hut pincliing poverty makes the 
mass as little fastidious as can wtdl be conceived. They make little use 
of beef or mutton, milk or butter, owing to the scarcity of pristunigo. 
To supply tlxe place of the latter, the oil of the Srsantfnn orienfalr^ and 
also of tlie Ricinns cornmtniiSy or castor oil plant, are both made usti of 
by the (Chinese ; the process of cooking appears to deprive them lioth, in 
a great measure, of their detergent qualities. Of animal food, tlie most 
universal is pork. Their maxim is, “I'he s(diolar forsakes not his 
hooks, nor tlie poor man his pig.” immense quantities of fish are cem- 
sumed. Ducks are reared in immense numbers, and wild fowl, of 
various species, are abundant, 'fhe flesh of dogs, cats, rats, and mice, 
enters into the bill of fare of the (fliinese poor. "I'hc larv:e of the 
sphinx-motli, and a grub bred in tlio sugar-cane, are much relished, as 
also sliarks’ iins, the flesh of wild horses, tlie sea-slug, and a soup made 
of a species of birds’ nests. The paws of bears are also considered by 
(fliincsc epicures as a very delicate dish ; tliey are said to be brought 
from Manchouria for the table. 

The dyliscus, or water-beetle, is sometimes captured for tbod; and 
silk-wonns (after they have spun the cocoon) are also fried in oil for the 
tabhi; and in some seasons locusts arc served up in the same manner. 
At an imperial feast given to the last llritish embassy, a soup concocted 
of mares’ milk and blood was among the dishes. 'I'lie horse-flesh aiul 
mares' milk are confined to tlie 'fartars, the birds’ nests used only at 
ceremonies, and the sea-slug but seldom. 

Of vegetables tliey have a large variety, llic most common is tin* 
petHUCy or “ white cabbage,” so called from the leaf-stalks being blanclKid, 
and resembles a turnip in its mode of growth. Immense quantities of 
this vegetable are seen daily in their markets. It is prepared and sold 
in a salted state. Rice is the most esteemed and the most abundant: 
this is the chief thing for which they wish and work. Certain sailors 



iinc<; afikcul (Jutzlaff wliotlior tho westi'rn barbarums used rice, and, as 
he was ratlier slow in replying, they exclaimed, “ O, the sterile? rcfjions 
(>r barbarians, which produce not the necessaries of life ; atrang(? that tlie 
inhabitants have not long ago died of liuiiger!” 1 endeavoured, said 
llu- narrator, to shew them that we had substitutes for rice which were 
e(|iial, if not suptirior to it, but all to no j)urpos(;; anfl llu'y sllll main¬ 
tained that it is rice only which can j)ro])erly sustain the life of a human 
being. 

(Miinese agriculturists excel in the cultivation of kitchen herbs and 
\('getables, of whicli tliey raise a great variety and an abundant supply, 
'riit^ir forte lies in this branch of gardciiing; and in the amount of vegc:- 
tal)I(‘s produced from a single acre, proba])ly no people exceed them, 
by consUint manuring, transjdanting, and forcing, three, four, and even 
five crops of vegetables are obtained iroin the same bed in twelve 
niontl)s. 


For expeditious and easy cookery no country ])erbaps surpasses China- 
I’owls, pigs, rice, and vermicelli, are dress(*d in temporary sheds erected 
in the open streets for the acconuuodatioii of the houseless passenger. 

Of such enleriainmenls a hungry man may have enough and to 
spare for a sum less than a halfpenny- Hotels and places of entertain¬ 
ment, except ill large cities, arc few in number, in consc(jueucc no doubt 
uf so many travellers going in boats. Uhe names ot tbos(! who take 
lodgings in hotels and taverns are registered by the landlord, who is 
r(’f]nircd to keep his list open for the inspection ot the magistracy. 

I'Jicre are large establishments in Canton that daily provide for 
huiidn'ds of the poorer classes, and one in particular to the number ol 
five thousand persons and upwards. The required supply is weighed 
wiili a scrupulous nicety to each Individual; il the whole is consumed 
the payment for the bulk is demanded, but il only a part is eaten, the 
remaining portion is again weighed and the guest obtains credit for the 
l»:i1ance. On board the small boats which line the hanks ot the streams 
and inlets, the art of cookery is exhibited in a comprclicnsivc manner. 
A ])art of the deck is removed, which discloses a large boiler resting 
upon an eartlienware furnace, while the canopy ot heaven supplies tlic 
.ihsenec of a chimney. In this boiler tlie never-omitted rice is prepared, 
while the steam from it dresses the several basins resting upon a frame 



work placed within it. Tlie sniilli, on Ids return fron) labour at 
lays aside his hammer and tongs and sets on his pul of rice, perchance 
two or thre<‘ otliers o!' smaller dimensions for the dressing of certain 
savoury accompaniments. 

I'hc hakers in China are mainly (mi])]oycd in the making of pastry 


which seldom larks either sugar or “ sliortening.’’ Cakes of all sorts 
and sizt‘s are made for the iioor as well as the rich, rire serving in some 
instances for the ])astry instead oi‘ wlieairn dour. A favourite sort of 
cake is iilled with minced meal, ])re])ared by mixing pork, sugar, and 
other ingrediiMils together, 'Die workman has a juU; of dough on one 
side, and a heap of minccHl meat on the other. He ])ulls a jdece olf the 
former, rolls it up into a liall, ilattens and covers it witli meat, and then 
rolls it up into a ball again, 'rids ball is then ]nit inlo a ring, and is 
llnall)^ by a stroke of the band, flattened intii a eakc of a definite size 
and thiekuess. I'he oven, or rather the baking apj)arales, is unique in 
form, and very ing(*i>ious in its principle. A furnace, which resembles 
one of our coppers, stands in the centre of an outhouse. 'J’lu‘ hollow 
part is Idled with charcoal ; and a lid jtisl filling the aperture is 
suspended by a eliairi from a beam above, and is cap.-dde of elevation 
or depression. Ujmn this lid the; cakes and oilier kinds of pastry arc 
placed, and it is moved to its position over tlic fire, or withdrawn from 
it, by making the fulcrum turn round upon its axis, at the jileasure of 
tlie workman. The necessity for a ])eel is thus avoided, and the articles 
to be baked cun be ranged Muth an exact reference to ortler. 


I'be Chinese are not at all accustomed to water drinking, and drink 
nothing cold. I'bcy distil from rice certain liquors rcsendding our beer, 
wines, and wdiiskey, and a strong spirit called Santshoo^ which is drank 
warm in small cups at their meals, imdilut.ed ])y water. The grape, 
though abundant, is not. used for any such purpose. 

Tlic universal national beverage is tea. This is drank in unstinted 
quantities by all classes of the people, from the self .styled “ Son of 
Heaven,*' lo the occupant of the meanest hovel or sanpan. Though the 
Cluncse sometimes take three meals in a day ; yet tea, which tliey 
druak at all hours, is never served up for them with the formalities of 
the ICuropean tea table. So enormous is the consumption of tea by the 
natives, that Macartney is of opinion, that if the whole foreign demand 



should, by some accident, suddenly cease, the ])rice of tlu^ article would 
not be materially afl'ccted. Many «)f the wealthier natives are exceed- 
iniijl}" fastidious in their taste, which tlu*y ^ratify hy the use of teas 
obtained at prices that would startle us by tlielr enormity. It is, liow- 
ever, only the very rich and the very luxurious who indulge in such 
(Atrava^auee. 


rioti, IVIodtl of a boat of the largest size, a]>])ro])riatcd to pleasure j)arties 
called llwa-cbow,” /. c., a flower-boat, and frequently occupied 
by the weallby classes in suininev evenings. 
d57. Pair of rwords, to be used by both hands, but having oru* sheath. 
'I'he object in using this wea])on is to hamstring the oiuimy. 

Numerous s])cciinens of tobacco ])ipes of singular forms and devices. 
.'1511, Opium pipes, 

■J'he mode of using opium in CUiina is by smoking. Tn preparing 
the drug for use, it is made into a di'eoction ri'Sembling molasses, and is 
vended clandestinely by the retailers by weight, in small china vessels. 
'The pipes used are generally of this form, the principle of construction 
heing the same in all. In smoking, the end of a fine wire is dipped into 
the jm'paration; it is then bold over a small lamp, and, lastly, inserted 
into the small aperture of the bowl of the pi])e, which is held in an 
inverted position. The smoke is inhaled, and retained as long as pos¬ 
sible by the person, in a reclining posture. The baneful effects of this 
deleterious drug are set forth in a late memorial to the Knipcror from 
one of the censors, laying open the evil in all its enormity, and shewing 
its iirevaleiice among certain classes. 
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“ I liavo If^arnofl,” says ho, ** iliat thoso who smoko opium, ami cvon- 
lually become Us victims, have a periodical longing for it, wliich can 
only be assuaged by the application of the drug at the regular time. If 
tlmy cannot obtain it wlien that daily period arrives, their limbs become 
debilitattid, a discharge of rheum takes place from the eyes and nose, 
and they arc altogether unequal to any exertion : but, with a few whilfs, 
their spirits and stnmgth are immediately restored in a surjirising manner. 
Tliis opium becomes, to opium-smokers, their very life ; and when Oiey 
arc seized and brought before magistrates, they will sooner sullbr a severe 
chastisement than inform against those who sell it. 

“ 1 had the curiosity to visit the opium-smoker in his heaven; and 
certainly it is a most fearful sight, although, perhaps, not so degrading 
to the e 3 ^e as the drunkard from spirits, lowered to the level of the brute, 
and wallowing in his lilth. The; idiotic smile and deatli-like stupor, 
however, of the opium debauchee, has something tiir more awful to the 
gaze tlian the bestiality of the other. ^ ^ I'he rooms 

where they sit and smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with 
plac^es for the lufiul to rest upon, and gencrallj' aside room is devoted to 
gambling. Hie pipe is a reed of about an inch in diameter, and tlu^ 
aperture in the bowl for the fidinission of the ojiiiim is not larger than a 
pin’s head : tin* drug is prcjiared by boiling and eva])oration 1o tlie 
consistence of trciaclc, and a very small portion is sullieient to charge it, 
one or two whiffs being tlic utmost that can be inluded from a single 
pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from the hookah in India. 
On a beginner one or two pipes will have an effect, but an old stager 
will continue smoking for hours. At the head of each couch is ])laced 
a small lamp, as fire must be held to the drug during the process of 
inhaling ; and from the difficulty of filling and properly lighting the pipe, 
there is generally a person who waits upon the smoker to perform the 
ollice. A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
give a pallid and haggard look to the face; and a few moullis, or even 
weeks, will cliange the strong and hcalUiy man into little better than an 
idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer when deprived of the drug, after 
long habit, no language can explain ; and it is only when to a certain 
degree under its influence that their faculties are alive. In the houses 
dcvoled to their ruin, these infatuated jieople may be seen, at nim; 
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o’clock in the evening, at all the cliftovcnt stages; some entering hall 
distracted to feed the craving appetite they had lajcn obliged to subdue 
during the day ; others laughing and talking wildly under the etiects of 
a first pipe; whilst the couches around are filled with their different 
occupants, wlio lie languid, with an idiotic sniih? upon their countenance, 
too much under the infiuence of the drug to care for passing events, 
and fast merging to the wished-for consummation. The last scene in 
this tragic play is generally u room in the rear of the building, a species 
of dead house, wlu?re lie stretched those wlio liave passed into the* state 
of insensibility the opium-smoker madly seeks—an emblem of tbe long 
sleep to wdiich he is blindly hurrying.”^ 

•300. An ivory ball, containing seven concentric spheres, cut from a 
solid block. 

301. Model of a bridge of live arches, at Fa-tee, built of graniU?, 

Tlie solid and substantial manner in which the stone bridges are 
built, can hardly fail to interest the visiter to this collection; whde the 
style, buttresses, breakw^alers, ^cc,, will remind him of the modern 
structures of London ami of hlurope generally. It is remarkable, that 
the (3iinese construct arches witboul key-sUmes, as will be seen on 
reference to these models. The blocks of stone, or rather slabs, which 
form the level of their bridges, are frequently Iburteen feet long by four 
or five* in breadth: how they manage to place them in their proper 
positions seems extraordinary, as no machinery for tlic purpose lias 
been found, and the Cliincsc assert it is accomplished by manual labour. 

All experience bears testimony to the total discouragement oi‘ 
machinery in (Uiiiia for the improvement of maiiutactures, and every 
invention is set at nouglit that will in the least decrease manual labour. 
An instance of tliis is seen in the peculiar mode in which every kind of 
bulky and lieavy goods are raised and carried by the combined strength 
of men, applied in the following manner:— 

Two strong bamboo poles are fastened securely to the sides of tlie 
load. If a coolie, or porter, at each end of the poles is not sufficient 
to bear the weight, two short bamboos are lashed across the extremities 
of each of the long side poles. By this means, the poles being now 


• Davis, vol* ii., p. 4 * 09 . 
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the extremities arc borne upon the shoulders of eight men ; 
and, by shorter bamboos fastened upon others, the strength of a large 
body of men may be a]>j)liLd, ad injinitumi each man bearing an equal 
degree of pressure in (lie removal of heavy burdens, or in raising very 
eonsi(h*ral)l(' weights, as illustrated in the subjoined sketeli. 



T^ong duck gun, with Tnatchloek. 

Air-gun (wooden barrel). 

Leaden-halls for air-gun. 

Small iron shot, used by sportsmen as a matter of economy, 
t3f5f>. Match rope. 

Chinese gunpowder, called Ilo-yo, “lire drug.” 

Although the proportions of the ingredients in the composition of 
tliis article by the Chinese are nearly the same as those used by us, yet 
it is ascertained that the quality of the former is far inlbrior to our own ; 
probably on account of the imperfect admixture and impurities of the 
ingredients. Nitre is tlie natural and daily produce of China, juid being 
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onu of the chief ingredients in its manufacture, as Sir Oeorge Staunton 
observes, ‘‘ accordingly the knowledge of gunpowder seems to he coeval 
with that of the most distant liistoric events,” 

Saltpetre, powder, bows and arrows, cannon, and wluitcver pertains 
to military aflairs, are prt)hibitcd as articles of trade in Cliina. 

The manufacture and sale of salt is a government monopoly, the 
duties upon which form a considcrahle branch of the revenue. It is in 
the hands of a distinct department, whose agents arc found in every 
maritime jdace to enforce the laws against making it, and to carry on 
llie trade in it: in consequence of its higli price, the poorer Chinese 
endeavour in all possible ways to economise its use. 
r‘Hi8. Powder (buffalo) horns. 


;U>9. Small priming horn. 

f‘>70. Specimens of brick, one of which was taken from the ancient 
])agoda on IjoIi ertuik. 

Sometimes the Chinese merely dry their bricks in the sun, but they 
are generally burned sufFicienlly hard, ibat, when kept out of water, tlie 
wall is prcscrvtKl from rapid decay. I'heir colour is usually a light slate 


hhui, or, as the Cliinese dcscri])e them, ts’iiig chun, “azure bricks.” 



Specimens of stones of wliich the britlge at Pa-tee is built. 
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CHINESE WATER WHEEL. 

On the top of this case (No. 18) is placed a model of a (yliinese 
water-wheel, worked by men in a similar way to a treadmill, ealle<l 
Shwiiy ebay. Sir (icorgc^ Staunton says :— 

“ Most eastern nations seem to have been acquainted at an early 
period with the machine for raising water, which was, however, unknown 
in Europe till tlie Saracens introduct?d it into Spain, in an imj)erfect sbite, 
and under a very awkward form, being little more than wdsps of hay 
tied to a rope which turni'd upon a wheel, one part of whicli being 
immersed in the water, each wisp imbibed a portion of that fluid and 
discharged it at the u])per surface of the wheel. The Chinese pump 
consists of a hollow wooden trunk, divided in the inside along the 
middle by a board into two compartments ; Hat and square ])ieces of 
wood, corresponding exactly to the dimensions of the cavity of the 
trunk, art* fixed to a chain which turns over a roller or small wheel, 
placed at each extremity of the trunk; the square pieces of wood 
fixed to the chain, move with it round the rollers, and lift up a volume 
of water equal to the dimensions of the hollow trunk, and are therefore 
called tlu' lifters. 1'he power used in working this macliine is applicable 
in three different ways :—if the machine be intended to lift a great 
quantity of water, several sets of large wooden arms are made to project 
from various parts of the Icntbened axis of the rollers, over which the 
chains and lifters turn ; those arras are shaped like the letter 1', and 
made round and smooth for the foot to rest upon ; the axis turns upon 
two upright pieces of wood, kojit steady by a pole stretched across them ; 
the machine being fixed, men treading upon the projecting arms of the 
axis, and supporting themselves upon a beam across the uprights, com¬ 
municate a rotary motion to the chain, the lifters attached to whicli 
draw up a constant and copious stream of water. I'his manner of 
working the chain-pump is applied to the purpose of draining grounds, 
transferring water from one pond or cistern to another, or raising it to 
small heights out of rivers or canals. Another method of working this 
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marliine is by yoking a buffalo or otlior animal to a largo horizonlal 
wheel, connected by cogs with the axis of tlic rollers, over wliich the 
lifters turn. This mode was observed by the present travellers only at 
(Miusan. 

‘‘ A small machine of this kind is worked merely by the hand, with 
the assistance of a trundle and simple crank, such as arc applied to a 
common grindstone*, and fixed to one end of the axis of the chain-pump. 
I'his last method is general tliroughout the empin*. Kvery labounsr is 
in possession of suolj a jiortahle machine; an implement to him not less 
useful than a s]>ade to an European peasant. 

“ The making ol' those machines gives employment to a great numhci' 
of artificers.” 

Other and more simple means arc used hy the Chinese for the sam<^ 
]iurpose. Tlui use of the bucket, suspended between two men, is very 
aneicnit, and is admirably suited to the end required. Each man liolds 
two strings, and, standing u])on a bank, fills ihe bucket by lowering it 
into the pond ; it is then raised by pulling simultaneously, and l>y a 
sudden jerk with one liand, it is eni])tied of its contents into the rice 
grounds or dike as may be intended. 


S.O)lIo A. 


i 

(Contains a model of a Chinese war junk, elaborately carved in 
ivory. 'I'lus unique specimen aifords an admirable illustration of an art 
in wliich the Chinese excel. 

The word junk is of eastern origin, now exclusively applied to the 
largest vessels of the Chinese and Japanese. The Chinese junks are 
known by the high stem, split open hall* its length, and without a stern- 
post, and by the lip-like bows, with a largo eye painted or carved on each 
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side- The model from which a junk was first derived is said by the 
Chinese to have been a monstrous fish ; the fancied resemblance is kept 
up in the eyes, the mouth, and teeth, painted on thc^ 1m>w, a frisking tail 
in the high stern, &c,, which, in merchanlmen, not only bears the name 
of the vessel, but is often decorated with paintings of flowers, a pluenix 
standing on one leg, pictures of demi-gods; or wdLli short sentences 
indicative of the liap-hazard nature of sea-faring occupations: as, 
“ May favourable winds attend you With fair winds make profit 

“ Fair winds are a great happiness&c. The* Chinese junks rhat go 
to tlic islands of the Archipelago are often navigated by Portuguese of 
Macao ; tlie Chinese; themselves having no cliarts or instruments of any 
value, excepting tlie compass and hour-glass. 'Kho registered tonnage 
of the largest class which trade to the port of Canton docs not probably 
exceed five hundred ions. 


372, Chair of state, with footstool, claborahdy carved and gilt, corres¬ 
ponding with another on the opposite side. 

'Phe visiter’s especial attention is directed to a pair of magnificent 
lanterns suspended from the coiling, immediately above the chairs. 
These lanterns are of exquisite workmanship and beauty, and from their 
expensive character in China, arc seen only in the halls of tlu: most 
wealtliy; it is believed these are the only pair of the same magnitude 
and richness ever brought from China. 
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CADjK XJ[Z« 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

374. ]^uplooolnus Nyctliemerus . . Penciled Pheasant. 
J’olypleetron Jlardwickii . . . Diamond Pheasant 

»37(). Do. female. Do. 

377. Thaumalea Pieta.Golden Plioasant. 

373. Do. female. Do. 

.37JL Paradisea San^uinea.Saiipuine Hird of Paradise. 

Paradisea Apoda ..Greater Hire! of J^aradisc. 

3Sl. Cieinmiriis Ref'ius.Kiiif' Rird of Paradise. 

382. Paradisea Apoda.Grt'aier Bird of Paradise. 

383, Cj'giiopsis Cygnoides.Swan Goose. 




r T \ 

L. 9 


Tills case, with the one on the opposite side of the room correspond¬ 
ing with it, is about fifteen feet high, and is covered with an exact fac¬ 
simile of a Chinese roof, each corner of which terminates in a golden 
dragon, from whose fiery mouth depends a bcU, such as we see in draw¬ 
ings and models of pagodas. 

The dragon is considered as the emblem of imperial power and ma¬ 
jesty ; it is emblazoned on the dress of the Emperor, siirrounds all edicts 
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(.hilt appcrtiiin to iiimscir, the* litlo-pages of books printed liy liis authority ; 
iirid more than anything else may be regarded as the national arms 
of tlie Chinese emigre :—this fiict will explain the frequency with which 
we sets the figure in their various works of art. It is the badge or 
coat of arms affixed to the standard of the Emperor. This case contaiiiSj 
iind is nciirly filled by, a superb lantern, used only upon occasions of 
state. 'I’his lantern is about ten feet in height, and four feet in diameter 
at the two extnimitics. I'he frame is richly carved and gilt, and is 
covered with crimson and white silk, adorned with Iho most costly and 
boautifid embroidery, 'rhe tassels and bead-work which depend from 
the bottom, and from a projecting portion of each corner of the upper 
part, are in keeping with the rest; there are no less than two hundred 
and fifty-eight crimson silk tassels, pendent from various parts. In 
short, this national lantern is us magnificent as carving, gilding, silks, 
embroidery, and head-work can make it. 

The bottom of the case is covered with numerous specimens of fans, 
articles in universal use. Gentlemen as well as ladies carry fans, no(. 
laying them aside even in cold weatJicr. 

'JUie variety and elegance displayed by the (Jliinese in their con¬ 
struction is well known ; it is an indispensable article of dress with all 
classes, and they are made of almost every material that can he easily 
('inployed- The form of tlds appendage to tlie dress of every (-liincsi?, 
dilfers accoriling to the sex by whom it is used, those of the former 
being made to fold uj) as with us, wdiilst those of tlie latter are invariably 
llat and of fanciful sha]>eK. 
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CHINESE CANNON. 


In tlu; rocoss at Ihc back of the Case XX. is placed a (’hinese 
cannon taken by the liritish during the j>rescnt war, at tlio capture of 
Cliusan. 

The literal translation of the inscription on the fac(j, is as follows :— 


“ ('annon Architects," 
(h'oundc^rs.) 

Kwei Ming (^hing 
Mcih Wan Tseu 
la* Yew Shing 
Eaiig Wan Shing. 


“ Heavy’' 
(weight.) 

500 (-atlic's. 


Kka-king. 
14th year. 


8th moon. 
]daccd. 

(i. c. cash) 


A V 
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OllNTTHOEOGY. 

•IS.-j. Vhasianus 'I'orquatus.Ring-necked Pheasant. 

;58(>. female . Ho. 

4'his is the true wild ring-necked plioasant of China. The ring- 
ncckcd yjheasants sometimes shot in this country, arc supposed to l>e a 
mixed breed between this species and the common pheasant. 
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387. Aix Galericulata.Chinese Teal or “ Mandarin Duck.*' 

This bird deserves especial notice from the brilliancy of its plumage 
and the singularity of its wings. Its disposition, too, is as remarkable 
as its beauty : the female never mates a second time. An interesting 
anecdote, illustrative of this fact, is related by Mr. Davis:—“From a 
pair of these birds in Mr. Beale’s aviary, at Aiacao, tlie drake ha])pened 
one night to be stolen. The duck was perfectly inconsolable, like 
Calyjjso after the depjirture of Ulysses. She retired into a corner, 
neglected her food and person, refused all society, and rej(‘cted with 
disdain the proffer of a second love, in a few days, the purloined duck 
was recovered and brought back. The mutual demonstrations of joy 
were excessive ; and what is more singular, the true Inisband, as if 
informed by his partner of what had happened in Ids abs<niC(*, [jounced 
u])ou the would-be lover, tore t)ut his c‘ 3 'es, and injured him so much 


that he soon after died of his wounds.” 

Tlu; word “ Mandarin,” apfdied to this bird, denotes, as it does in a 
few other instances, its superiorit}^ over other ducks, and has no allusion 
U) appropriation by officers of government; the suijcriority consisting 
in its gay colouring, and the remarkable feathers in its wdngs : at other 
limes, as in the ntandarin vrange^ the superiority consists in its flavour- 

388- Oriohis Chiiiensis.Chinese Oriole. 

38f>. Arborojjhila Sjdieiiura.AVedgo-tailed Arborophila. 

3f)0. Acridotheres Cristatellus . . . Ch'ested Grackh;. 

391. IjiiTiius l^rythronotus.Tiufous-ljacked Shrike. 

392. Centropus.Lark-heeled Uuckoo. 

393. (ycryle varia.Eastern-pied Kingfisher, 

394. Gallinula Gularis.Ciular Gallinulc. 

395. Coturnix communis.Common Quail. 

390. Fuligula eristata.Tufted Duck. 

397. Python Bivittatus.CJiinese Boa Constrictor and a 

wild Cat. 
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Rollulus cristiitus. 

Ditto lonialc. 

(iallus JJankiva. 

'riiis bird is the orit^inal o! 
'101. Dallus liankiva, female .... 

)0*2. Turnix I^ugnax. 

10;5. Acrklotheres Jalla . 

■101. Palrroniis Jiengalensis. 

405. Acridotluires Scriccus. 

10(5. Ihcmatoriiis Jocosus . 

407. Mcrops Philip])inus. 

lOM. Palawnis Torqoatus. 

100, Amadiiia Puiiclularia. 

410. Aiiiadina Oryzivora. 

111. female. 

112. l^yrrhidauda Gingica . 

Mero]>s Adridis. 

II 1. Acridotlieres jMalabarieiis. . . 
415. J*alaH)riiis 'I'orquatus, female , 

410. Aniadina Malacca . 

117. JIj'dro))liasianus Sinensis . . . 

418. J*.siUaeus Sinensis. 

•110. Anser Albifrons. 

420. Phalacrocorax. 

421. ]\Tanis Javaniea. 

422. Ditto . 

423. Xcina. 

121, Rhynchasias Clypeata. 

Rirds are not arranged hy the Ch 
under certain conspicuous example! 


(Vcst(‘d Roidoul. 

Ditto. 

Javanese Juiu^le Cock. 

’ the Domeslie Powl. 

JavaiH'se Jungle lien. 

Fighting Turnix. 

White-faced Pastor. 

Rlossoin-hcaded Parrakeet. 

Silky Starling. 

Jocose Rnlbul. 

PhiHp])ine Ree Ikiter. 

Ring-tnuiked Parrakeet, 

Cowry h'inch. 

Java Sparrow. 

Ditto. 

Gitigi Jjark. 

Green Ree Kat('r. 

Malabar Graekle. 

R ing-necked J^arrakcet. 

Malacca Finch, 

Chinese Jaekana. 

C3iinesc Parrot, 

While-fionled Goose. 

Cormorant. 

Javanese Manis. 

Ditto. 

Gull. 

Shovclcr. 

ines(* naturalists into different groups 
as animals are, but are classified. 


1 . 
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.'iccordin^ to tlu*ir lia])its, into water, earlh or fountain, forest, and loll 
birds. 'J'lie inlroduelion to llie order <»r !)irds in Mu* “ I'uti Tsaoii exhibits 
their ideas upon the habits of hints •generally :—la* Sheehan sn^'s, “ wlnit 
has two and feathers is called a bird.” S/.e'kwannj says, “ tlie 

pkima^^e of the Linds of feathen'd heiniv^ (/. r., all birds) harmonises 
with tlie four seasons, aiul their hu<*s eorn^spond to the fiv(‘ c]uai*tt*rs. 
lliil birds roost on elitrs, t'arlli birds live on the /around, forest l)irds 
sinj^ at dawn, water l)irds cry at ni<xht. 'I’lie beaks of hind birds are 
short, and their tails adorned ; the bills of water hirds are lon;^, and 
their tails abhreviated. llirds are ]>ro(luc:cd by layin" ej^ejs from under 
the win", or by a ehangi* in tlie same elans (as when hawks become 
pigeons); or by transformation frfim different orders (as when moles 
hoeomc quails) ; or, lastlj’, by chan"in" into lifeless beings (^as s]>arrows 
tnrnin" into shells). I'rul^s if tlu; laws of lieings are so various as this, 
h<nv diligent must the studt»nt be who wishes to know tbein!** 


C()iN(MU)lX>(;\ . 


In these eases are numcrons sjuseimens of shells from tin* fMiina seas 
which are lah(»ll(*d. 
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SILVKR WARK. KNA>]KL. 


i’jO 130. A pair of c*lo!^antly cluisocl silver taokards to contain lull 
wine. 

'fhesc ailord a j^ood specimen ofnalivi* skill in lliis ]iartieular art. 

Wine is said to have been introduced in the time of Yn (the Cbinese 
Noah’), wlio, after jiartakin^ of tlie luxury, banished tlu‘ maker and 
jiroldbited its use, remarkini^ that, /// fKtnrc rn/c.v natnma ivoufd he 
rutiifd h*f if/' 

i;tl. A baskel heautiiully wrouuhl and enamelled, in silver wire, to 
contain tlowers. 

tS.- A pair of pearl-oyster shells richly carved, on one of which 

there is a l)(*e, ine;eniously wronj^ht out of gohl wire ; a novel 
and hrillianl imitation of that useful inscet. 
b'M. A Hinall antique porcelain vosstd ; a specimen of this art in its 
earliest a^c. 

i;ir>. (uotesque bronze “ laon-nnicorn" on a carved stand, used as an 
incense liolder ; an ancient specimen. 

'l'h(‘ figures given of this animal by the Chinese difler very much. 
It appears to be a mere creature of imagination. One drawing of it 
partly resembles the fabled griflin of tlu' (Sreeks; a spinous fin upon 
the back, a large horn upon the forehead, the claws and teeth of a lion, 
with the skin of a tiger, are its usual outliiics. 

‘b‘Ui, A small lUuldha idol, on a stand. 

t;{7. Grotesque lion and whelps in coloured marlile, on a stand. 

An ancient “cup of alliance,” used by the bride and bridegroom 
at the “excellent ceremony” of marriage, in mutually pledg¬ 
ing each other in a cup of wine. 

440. A pair of beautifully carved figures from the root of the 
bamboo, and stands. 



111. A bcNiiitiful spcciuH'n rcpvosnilint^ Ibc lotus ( Ntfmphtf'a 

vehnnho). 

il‘2. A snuir hollle in hicquorcd ware; a beauliful spoeinien from 
Soo-clunv, 

113 dll, A ])air of very beauliful ornamental stands, with marlde 
tops, on wliieli are two fiowej- l)ask(‘ls inircniousU wron^lu in 
silver wire. 

ddo, Anticjue enamelled vessel to eontaiii liot wine at feasls, of wl)ii*li 
tlie Chinese are rexnarkabl}' fond, 

44(>. Finainelled boltle-slia])e llower vase. 

4 17 to ‘1J9. Three aneient metallic idols of lluddha, or Fiih. 
dfjO tS: dol. 'J'wo marble idols. 

452. A very ancient metallic (iirure on a tortoise, used as an in(*ense 
holder. 

153. A superb set of ivory chess-men, exc|uiMtely carved, on a 
lacquered board ; llie ball at the bottom of each liits in it 
several concentric spheri*s. 

454, Elegantly lacquered box to contain paper, t\ c. 

455 & 45(). Three lacquered boxes, beautifully inlaid with niothcr- 
ol'-pearl. 

457. An ivory ball, eontainin" seventeen concentric sjdieres, each oiu* 
being carved with a different pattern. 

These ivory balls have long exciti-d the sur))ris(' and admiration of 
Europeans, and even led to the siij)position tlial some deeejdion must he 
exereised in joining the exterior balls after tlie others have been inserted. 
]n order to test this they hav<i Ix'di subjected to the action of boiling 
vinegar, but without efleot. Tlu^y are in reality cut one within tlie 
other by means of sharj) crooked instruments, through the round holes 
with which they art? perforated. J'hc average tinu* consumed in 
curving each ball is about one month. 





A gonllonian's jujckct Tuirror, the back of wliicb is of ivory, with 

hraulifullv carved fitrurcs. 

• * 

irdJ. yVnother will* back of saiulal wood, curved in a similar manner. 

Wit). Kiddy carved ivory case, to contain a ^enllemairs smiif bottle. 

Uil tV l(i2. Odoriferous beads covered with silk, usually suspended 
at tlu* neck of tin* outer coat or jacked of (diiuesc women when 
full dressed. 

idd, A pair of cmbrokhaaal tohaeco ]Kmehes. 

OrnanuMilal stand, with imitations of Irtiit in silver wire, beauti¬ 
fully executed. 

lt>r>. An oriiameiilal stand, in wliicb is an ap])aratus in silver, consisting 
of a tongup-seraper, iooth-piek, and ear-])iek ; these are gene¬ 
rally ap];ended to the girdle of the dress, attached hy a chain 
of tin; same metal. 

Beads of odorii’i;rous wood from the seed vessel ol a ]>lant, some¬ 
times used as buttons, 

H)7. A bronze hidfalo, used as an incense vessel, 

UiS. Small firriamcntal stand, with porcelain vessel. 

Hit). A ])air of beautifully painted porcelain jars. 

170 471. Ornamental stands, with sjiceiniens oi' carving in ivory, ol 

men, cattle, liivds, ivc. 

•I7!2. Pair of cho]>-sticks and knife in a case of sandal wood. 

I7;l to 475, Cups of pressed glass, in imitation of those cut out of 

valuable stones- 

These are used at entertainments for wine, which is always drank 
warm. The wc;althy Cliinese usi; small golden cups, having the shape 
ol' an antique vase, with two handles, some being scpiarc; and at dinner 
lliey arc kept constantly filled hy attendants holding large silver vessels 



like ctjfleo p(»ts (see XXV. No. 415). The (-hinese mode oi pledg¬ 
ing is singular, l)ut lias, at the same time, some res(*nihla«ce to our own. 
'I'hc person who wishes to do this courtesy to one or more guests, givi's 
tlicm notice by an attendant; then, taking the full cup with both hands, 
he lifts it to tiie level of his mouth, and after making u jiarlicular motion 
with his head, he drinks otf the contents; he waits until the other party 
has done Iht* same, and finally repeats the first nod of the head, holding 
the Clip downward before him, to shew that it is (juite empty. It is a 
com])linicnt in China to tell a man that Ins ability It) drink wine is great. 
47(i. llosarv, eomposed of heads, from the stt)ues of the Piniela ol‘ 
Ijoiiriero, or Chinese olive, carved in imitation of the Shih Pa 
liO llan, or 18 disciples of llnddlia. 

477. A porcelain snulf bottle. 

478. Ancient marble figurt^ on stand. 

47J>. Small metallic candlestick. 

480. A heautilul while porcelain vesstd on a stand, 

481. Carved mother-of pearl oniariuMit, attached to the neck of the 

outer garment. 

482. A signet, or hand .seal, ]>lae('d npcin ollieial docimu-nix, on the top oi' 

which is a reprt‘s(‘nlalit>n tjf a Iit)!i .uid wlit'lp. 

M’lie national seal is called “ Se/’ ajid is made of some prt'cious 
stoTH' ; bearing tin* words fhr //t />/ e/’ Ihv imperial prncH of tot ihoftnanil 
spriagtt f t)tlu'rs are made ol‘ gold, silver, or tfopper; .some are stjuare, 
and others oblong, which varietit's are intt'lided to mark llu' diifereiiet; of 
rank. 'J'he box containing the oHieial seal is generally covered with 
}'ellow cloth. Dr. Morrison says, the Chinese pliras(i “ h'ung yhi,” /. e., 
“ to shut up the seal," im])lies fo desist from ilu* ordiiuuy business 
of the puhlic courts in the last month of tlu? year; and “ to open out 
the seal,’' implies a re-commencement of public business, after ending 
the new year’s holidays, which continue from about the twentieth of the 
twelfth moon, to the twentieth of the first moon. 


48y. (ilass box for containing the red pigment used with seals. 

484. Model of a mandarin’s couch, calletl '* Kang,” which occasionally 
answers for a bed; it is made of the wood “ Muh wang,” and 
is richly carved. 

Ill the north of China, during the cold weather, these couches are 
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w;irmed hy fire iindcrnciilli. wen? iiitrcMlucecI hy the’raviars. In 

the centre of tlu; seat is placed a small table, “ Kaii^ ebb tsKc,” to 
receive tea and other ndrcshmenls, wdiilst two persons sit one on each 
side of it ; stools for tlu; feet are placed in front, 

|8r>. Metallic incense vessel, 

IS(i to 188. Three ornamental stands, in whicli are variegated marbles, 
covered with sculptured bierogly])hics, and wiiich arc bold by 
tlu* Chinese in religious veneration. 

ISf). Small ornamental stand, with porcelain vessel. 

H)0. {'opper cast of lluddha, ’\vorshipp<*d by the religious sect in (.'Iiiiia, 
on a stand of hard wood. 


lt)I. 

VJ2. 


Ileautiful s])ecimen of variegated marble, with rude natural rc^sem- 
l)lances of birds and animals, in a richly carved frame. 

Specimen of painting on glass, with an astrological device, in 
richly carved frame. 


SMAM. AJtTK’LlCS OF I INK I‘()H(’KLA1N. 


I'liree tea-pots and sundry cups. 'I'he inside is of porcelain, the 


outside of vvluU* cop]>er. 

'J'hese afford a good specimen of a singular application of this metal, 
being formed in u very puzzling manner over a porvvla'in vessel of the 
Same shape, which appears as an interior lining. The handles and 
.spouts are of the stone called jadi\ to which the (^hinese give the name 
of yn. The outsides of these tea-pots are covered with sentences 
expre.ssivc of the excellencies of good tea. 

'file white copper already spoken of, has much the ajijiearance of 



silver, witli a dose j*rain, ami bears a <j;ootl polisli. It is an alloy of 
copper, zinc, and iron, with a small portion of silver, and occasionally 
some nickd. It is suilicicmtly malleable to be converted into vc'ssds, 
boxes, and household utensils. 

491. Porcelain dish in form of a leaf, with imitation fruit. 

495. Porcelain snuff' bottle of jji^rcat beauty, Avith stopper of red e«)r- 
nelian, attached to wbidi is a torloise-shdl spoon. 

490. l^rrforated jMU'eelain vessel for sweet-seented ffowers. 

497. Hrown porcelain tea-pot of sin^^ular form. 

45^8. Another, with maxims on its surface. 

199. Very curious porcdaii» box, in form of a crab, with moveable eyes 
and feet. 

500. Singular and ancient tea-pot, having no liil. 'J’he tea is put in at 

the bottom, and the orifiee is then sloppcil, the object of wbidi 
is to prevent the escape of the aroma of the tea. 

501. Very small t(‘a-j)ot of brown ware, and jioreelaiii cu]» of very 

small dimensions. 

'riiese arc not toys, as they an* sometimes sii])])osed to be ; but are 
used in making the finest and most expensive kinds of t(*as ; tc'as in 
(*hina being sold at prices varying from a few cents to several dollars 
per catty.* 'riie most tmtly kinds are never exported, as they would 
not bear the exposure of a distant voyage. A small canister of j)eeu- 
liarly fine tea accompanies the above. 

502. \'essol to contain tsew king, “hot wine,*’ at dinners. 

505. Perforated porcelain vessel, resembling an orange. 

501. Very ancient tea-pot, but similar to the more modern, <*xccpt in 
the handle; the outer surface being cracked in the burning. 
505 & 50G, Two porcelain bowls of great beauty. 

507. A small portable furnace and kettle, made of a species of fire day. 

508. A vessel of day in common use for the purpose of cooking rice. 

509. A figured tile, used for paving euurt-yards, 

510. A kettle made of day for boiling w^ater. 4'his vessel is in g(‘neral 

use in China, and is of the lc;;ist expensive kind, the retail price 
is about one fartliing each. 


* A CMlty IS one pound am! onc-third. 



Eartlicnwtire vessels for eonlainiii^ licjuids are extensively used 
among tlie Ohinese; some of them are very capacious, and others 
display the taste of the artist. St4)ne ware, or coarse earthen jars, are 
Ih'qiiently seen as large as liogslicads; earthen cooking utensils are 
there employed, which elsewhere are made of iron or Avood. 


I I, Lady’s silk i^nihroidtM’ed tohaceo poueli. 
r>l2. (i(Mil1('nian\s embroidered tobacco 

olo. Ornamental stand, with grotesque sculptured hunian iigure. 
ol 1. Mariner’s compass, called by tbe Chinese, “ tlie needle pointing to 
the soutli.” 

.Mr>. (itnitlemeii’s embroidered ]H)ckels. 

olb 517. Huttons worn on mandarins' ea]>s to denote llunr rank. 

518. Anch'iit (Miinese coins of diifcreiit reigns, also the coins of the 'J'a* 
’Ising, or present 'fartar dynasty. 

Coinage, in the strict(‘st sense of tlic word, is hardly ajqdieahle to 
the Cliinese mode of working the precious nu;bils. 'fhe inscriptions on 
tlie back of these copper pieces (tsfen) are in tin* Manclioo character, 
which is unintelligible to most of the ('hiuese. The name of tlie dynasty 
is placctl on the left hand, and that oi' ihv, reigning monarch on the right 
of tljc square liole. The value of these cash, as tlu^y are called by 
1‘oreigners, has fallen much within a few years, having formerly ajiproxi- 
matx:d nearly to the standard. The amount of ])ure copper contained 
iii them varies almost as much as their value. Tutenague is the jn'inciptal 
alloy contained in it. 

According to the regulations contained in the penal code concerning 
coinage, there are Ibundries and mints where the metal is prepared and 
cast, and also ]>roper store-houses in which the coin is deposited until 
required for the public sm-vice. 



It iilso requires that in no private (Uvellinj' of any soldier or cid/.tMi 
shall any utensils t)!* copper, or chiefly ol* copper, be used, except nnrrors, 
military arms, bells, and articles specially consecrated to religious jnir- 
poses; but \vhatev<*r quantity of copper any indi\idiial may have in 
excess, he is pcrinitU^d to sell to the ^^ovcniincnl at a regulated value. 
Persons convicted of clandestinely huyiiig or selling copper, or con¬ 
cealing the same in his house, instead of offering it for sak* to tin? 
government, “shall he punished with forty blows.” 

i>19. Pair of washed metallic*, rings, put on the arms of females when 
young, and never taken olf; also, a washed metallic pin for the 
hair. 

520. Pair of spectacles of peculiar construction. 

521. Model of a coucli, the panels and seat oi‘which arc ofmarhle. 

522. Rings of the jade stone, as 510. 

52.*J. IJair pins, made of the jade stone. 

52-1. Ladies’ oar-rings of coloured glass. 

,525. Pair of sj»eetaeles with tt>rtoisi‘-sh<'ll fVan^t* and einhroidert*d case. 
520. Swan-pan or calculating hoard. 

527. Ornamental stand, witli maihJe top, on which is si plate ol sirtificial 

fruit, and several eolonreil glass snuff" b()Uh‘s. 

528. Specimen of beautifulJy emhossi*d lacqiuu'ed waie Irian Soocliovv, 

in whieli ari' u paij' of ear-rings. 

520. Stand with grotesque ligiin*, and antirjue eoj)p(n* \e.ssel in form oi‘ 
a duck, used to contain water for diluting llic (diina ink. 

.530. Pallet and cover for mixing ink. 

531. Lady’s work-basket, ingeniously \vruught from huinboo. 

,532. Stone medallions, with hieroglyphics inscribed on them, used as 
amulets or charms. 

The written spells which the Chinese sometimes use, consist of mys¬ 
tical compounds of various characters, or words, in whicii astrology is 
generally introduced- Some of these spells arc ki*pt about the person; 
others arc pasted on the walls of rooms, 

“ Occasionally,” observes Mr. Morrison, “ they are used as cures for 
sick persons, being cither written on leaves, which are then infused in 
some liquid, or inscribed on paper, burned, and the ashes thrown into 
drink, which the patient swallows.” 



A common Chinese t^ilisman is a silver plate, on which is inseriht'cl 
the characters “ Chang ming, Too kwei," “ /ewf/ZZ/c, rfchex, and honours;'" 
tins is presented to a child a month old, and is worn suspended IVoin the 
neck; kindred and friends subscribe to its purchase: it is called “ Yin 
j)ae,'’ “a silver medal,” 

Many of the Chinese believe in fatalism, whih? ghosts, spells, charms, 
omens, talismans, and divination, are (jiiite (^ommon among tliem; besides 
many olhm* branebes of the occxdt sciences are practised, as geomancy, 
chiromancy, fortune-telling, &c., by persons who exercise great intiucncc 
4)vci* their credulous countrymen. 

Pcii-holdcr, madi' of the hark of a tree. 
r>34 r>36. Itosaries of coloured beads. 

Mandarin's girdle and clasp. 
r>37. Porci'lain plate and artificial fruit. 

r;3H. AVinnowing machine, used in sifiing tea, having two spouts, to 
ascertain the pro])oition of dust, called “ iung-kwei,” or “wind 
devil.” 

.■>30 & 540. CJentlcman s girdle. The ends are very ingeniously wu'ought 
in braid, representing a basket of flowers, 

5 11. A h'ather (an of tlu^ Chinese goose. 

512. A feather fan of the argus pheasant. 


'•ti 


SMALL AUTICLLS OF FINK FOIICKLAIN. 


543. Hcautifully eiiamcdled copper vessel to hold llow'ers. 

514 & 545. Porcelain rice dishes. 

5 10 & 547. A pair of rich porcelain vases, with figures inlaid with gold. 
548. Very ancient porcelain vessel, to hold soy made from the Dolichos 
Soja. There are large manufactories of soy at Honan. 



Curious small porculaiii Ica-i^ot. 

550 f>< 551. Two 1‘moly painted porcelain lea-cups and covers, with 
written sentences on each. These arc of a suj)crior kind, and 
are designated “ egg-sliell porcelain.’’ 

52. Porcelain vessel orheautiful texture, for holding rice or souj). 

55. Enamelled tea-cup, cover and stand; curious, but rarely used. 

51. beautifully painted porccluin j)encil-holder, on carved stand. 

55. Jiight richly painted jiorcelaiii cups, fonning a set. 

50 & 557. A pair of white jioreelain jars, on which are painlings of 
some of the liighesi mandarins in their slate robes, 

58. Small porcelain vc'ssel for li(|uors. 

550 to 501. Three large dish(‘S, being beautiful s^veiuiens of eiianu l 
on eoj)per. These are used at marriage entertaiunients of the 
wealthy. 

5(>2 tK' 5(i3. Two large ehiiia-ware tca-buckets, used by labourers, 
while engaged at their work. 


SILK MANTI'ACTUUKS. 

'J'lii: diflereni s])ecimens of silk and other manufactures exhibited in 
this case, and also in No. 51, are made (^xpressly for native use, the 
style and quality being peculiarly their own, and are not exported as 
merchandise. 

504. (yoloured figured crapes, for spring and autumn wear. 

505. Specimens of coloured satins, made near danton. 

500. Figured satin, used for lining, &c. 

507. Keels of coloured silk, used for tying silk goods. 

507A. I'sHtlec raw silk. 

5G7B. Canton raw silk. 



r»ns. colourful silks, for summer wear. 

.■iOr). lieautiful specimen of silk mamirticlur**--a pi(‘C(* of coloun'd satin, 
liiiving two faces, the one crimson and the other green. 

57*). Coloured silks, for linings, 

571. Figured silk, for winter wear. 

57-- J'igured silk, for edgings of garnumts. 

575. Damask silk, for winter wear. 

57 1. I'igured sumnu‘r silks. 

575. Coloured silks, for gentlemen's summer wt'ar 


SILK AND COTTON MAN CFACTURKS. 


57(i. Sjieeimens of silks, used principally for linings of winter dresses, 
and sometimes forming part of lhi‘ summer costume of the 
wealthy. 

577. Sjjceiinens of grass-cloth, made of a species of hemp, much used 

in ('hina ; the cr)arser kind is worn by the poorer classes. 
Tiiis is a cooler article than the French cambric. 

578. Cotton check, in extensivi; use in China, which, it will be seen, 

bears a strong resemblance to our ow'ii manufacture. 

579. Specimens of linen and cotton goods, used for bed covers, 

580. Oimson cotton, for lining dresses. 

581. lilack silk velvet, used for facing winter felt caps. 

582 & 583. Silks, as 570. 

581. Dyed grass-cloths. 

585. Common brown cotton, resembling American manufacture—about 

sixteen inches wide, and costs about two-pence per yard. 

586. Cotton musquito matting. 
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587. Coarsest kind of j^rass-eloili, used l\y 11»e poorer classes, and some¬ 

times by till* rich for mourning. 

588. Striped haglapore, used for gentlenunrs summer dresses in (^liina. 

589. Dyc'd eotlons for linings. 

590. Damask stripcul silk, for edges of gentlemen’s dresses. 

590A. Silk wadding, eacli sheet being the produce of one cocoon. 


M i;SI(W L I.N STII i;MKN'fs. 


591. Chinese flute, called seaou. 

5912. Guitar, called san-heen, or ihree-stringed guitar. 

'riiis instrumeiit is made of a j)eeuliar wood, brought, from Siam. 
Tlie drum-shaped cyliiidrical body is covered with the skin of the tan 
snake. 'I’lie clouded brown and yellow skin of this reptilt* is the 
medium of dulcet sounds in China, and, it is said, its liver is held in 


higli estimation by the native druggists. 

593. A kind of dulcimer, called heeii-kiii, strongly resembling the har- 
monieon, and furnished with brass strings, which arc struck by 
the two slips of bamboo. It is the rudiment of the piano-forte ; 
and, when played by a master Imnd, it )delds a very gay and 
lively combination of harmonious sounds. 

591, Guitar of ebony ; the ball is covered with part of the skin of the 
tan snake, tlie name in (Miineso is Avoo-pa. 

595. A wind instrument, called sang. 

The tones emitted by this instrument arc very similar to tlie music 
of tlui Scotch bagpipes. 



It appears to he a spccii^s of organ of primitive eonstrucrion, and is 
used in the religious rites perfornuHl in Iioiiour of Coulueius. 

Guitar, c;Jled yue-kin, or “ moon-lyre,” in tdlusion to its circular 
form. 

r)f>7. Chinese clarionet, eall(Hl Ilcang-lcili. 

This instrument is a great favourite with ihe (diincse, who are so 
rhanned witli a lond and sonorous din that it is tlie i)rincipal aecompa- 
iiimcnt on all occasions, either of joy or sorrow, of marriage emtertain- 
incMils or I'uneral processions. The hell of this instrument is of copper, 
as also the mouth-pioee, by which the eflect produced is increased to a 
(h'afening sound. 

r)!)S. Musical cn]>s, a part of every (Uiinese hand ofniusie. 

Musical instrument, cut out of a solid block, and hollow, giving a 
pi'cnliar sound wlnm beaten with sti(*k. If is struck to mark 
the intervals of the religions i iviecs in tem])les, itc., and to 
beat time in music. 


(IdO. \ iolin denominated yc»- 3 in. 

fiOl. (luilav, called p(‘-])a, an instrument m ver\ common use. 

<i02. A speeii's ofliar]), called cliung. 

Then* is also a similar instrument, called “ the scholars lute. ’ It 
was played ujmn by Confucius and tlie sages of antiquity, and for this 
reason, as well as for its peculiar beauty, is ludd sacred by men of 
h'ttcrs. It has seven strings, and is mad(‘ of the w'oo-tung wood, or 
/ h'ifauiJvia condifoUa, 
boa. Small gong, called lo-tseih. 


bOl. riates of hard w^ood on wdiich tiuH* is beaten. 

They are also used by beggars to i)rodTicc a loud noise at sho]) 
doors, and thus eompol the inmates to hestow a small sum of money on 
tliem in charity. The Chinese name is eha-paii. 
b0;> & G0(>. lirass trumpets, 

007. Trumpet.s. 

008. A frame work of metallic plates, each producing a diflcrcnt 


sound, and struck with tlie small bamboo sticks. 
OOfh Small cymbals. 

010, Musical pipe, or clarionet, as described in 507. 
til 1. Brass horns that draw out as a telescope*. 



These arc made of tlnn shed brass, and arc constructed upon the 
same principle as our trombone. 

(>12. Kind of drum, called hwiiy-koo. 

The Chinese do not employ catgut in stringing their instruments, 
but substitute silk and wire. Sounding boards arc not used. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Huttner, one of the affarhes of Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
llie gamut of the Chinese is very inijjcrfect. They have no knowledge 
of semitones, counterpoint, or parts in music. Harmonies arc never 
attempted. Whatever the number of j)erformer8, there is .always one 
melody. 

In the manufacture of musical instruments, they make; use of a wood 
called woo-tung. This tree is very reniarkable. It is said to be so 
exceedingly regular in casting its leaves, that the natural fall of one is a 
certain indication of autumn. 
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MLISK’AL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

The two upper sections of this case contain many mineralogical 
specimens, which are labelled. 

GI3. Chinese gong, a musical instrument used in temples, and before 
the mandarins, and at private theatrical entertainments, &c., 
&c., called Tung-lo. The highly sonorous nature of this in¬ 
strument is attributed to a large proportion of tin in combina¬ 
tion with copper. 

r>l4. Another gong, smaller than the above, but of louder sound. 

()!.'>. Cymbals, called seaou-po. 

010. A kind of kettle drum, resting upon three legs. 

The frame is of wood, hollowed, and covered with pig’s hide. It is 
beaten with successive strokes, and produces to the ear of an European 
a very discordant note. 

017, Musical instrument used in temples, having the sound of a bell. 








pents, lizards, toads, and fishes, some of wliicli are exceedingly small. 
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JOINKUS* TOOLS. Nr. 


(518. Specimens of wrought, iron n.-iils, spiki's, Src. 

010, 'Phrec padlocks of curious coii^itruction. 

(520. A carpenter’s marking lino, called “ Alih-tow-secn,” in the use of 
which u hlack line is made insU^ad of wliite, as witli us. 
t521. A complete set ol‘ tools for working in ivory, 

(522. Small hand saw, in llu* use of which a contrary motion is made tt> 
our own : the tetd.h being reversed the saw is drawn towards 
till' workman, and is always sot at an angle from the back. 

The compasses in use among the Chinese are without legs ; the 
instrument censlsts of a straight stick having a ]>m in each end, one of 
which serves as a pivot, while the other, set at any given distance, 
doscrilies the circle. 


In the miildle and lower sections of this case is a complete set of 
carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, from the rough jack-planc lo the smallest 
tools for the* c'xecution of tlu? finest carving. In (Miina tin* building <j 1‘ 
a house and the beautiful embellishments ar*; both executed by llu* 
same workman. 
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NATUJIAL IIISTOIIY. 


These eases contain nxinicrous specimens in natural history : ser 
ponts, lizards, toads, and fishes, some of wliich are exceedingly small. 



NATURAL IIISTOHV. 


Titr.si*; rases also contain 
I'Mnn llir ('lunese waU^rs. 


nunirn^ns s]K'cini(nis in nat.inal liisttn^ 



(lUTLFRY UASTINtiS, 


02;). Tin])lcnion(s nso<l in spliltinj^ wood. 

(i2t. (Mravers used by butrlirrs. 

r»2i> &. 020. Tailors’ scissors, the liladrs of wliirh are hollowed on the 


inside. 

027. A set of caponiziiif^ instruments. 

028. Portable anvil, carried bv itinerant blacksmiths. 

020. Sickles for rice, in which are ieelh like a saw\ 

O.'IO. Knives for cutting leather. 

0;)1. Iron skewers for stringing fish. 

0;)2 & 0;3I. Meat knives 
O;);). Heaping hook. 

0;j;>. A wood chopper. 

0;)0. Sickles for rice. 

(j;)7 & 0;58. Wire biiskets to which are attached handles. These are 
used to contain live charcoal to dry any particular article. 



01<i, Tjnrj'o fish kiiivos. 
fi4l, Si(*i*l r:it-trM|>, similar to tli(‘ I5uro]>(\ni, 
(i\2, IVstle and mortar, 

(>i;5. Hricklay(M'’s trowel. 

(ill. An iron .slio(5 attaeli<»d to Imes. 


(>Ui, 

(ilT. 

nis. 


CiMst iron vessels, very tliin, tor ci^okinji: vice and (VvinL-f ineaU Kr. 
Vessel oi‘c:ist iron, lor varitms uses. 

Hat-tra]> oreomnion !)u( construciion. 

Stone-cutter’s lianuner. 


(MllNKSK !UK)KS, \c 


tilf). 


ti.lO. 


Specimens of C'liinesc hooks, with tlie titles on tlie cnd.s, slunviiig 
the mode of binding;, witli tlje envelope. 

Printin*; block of wood, resembling; in its ust; onr sten^otypt* 


plates. 

Tile present mode of printiii!^ in ('hina, by means of carved wooden 
plates or blocks, was invented in the early part of the tenth ci'ntury. 

Tile Sung; family obtained the supremacy about forty years after, and 
th<» (Sung tae) style of tlie Sung dynasty was introduced as a more 
elegant form of printing than any of the others under the dynasty wliose 
name it bears. Since that time it is not known Mint any material 
alteration has taken place in its form. 

The Chinese liave no presses similar to our own. 

The mode of printing is cxecubid in the following manner:—the 
jirinler holds in his hand what may be termed a double brush, hfivlng 
one handle ; that below his hand is charged with ink, with which he 



snp])]ies fh(' lacc* of tho onfrravod characters on the block lieforc him ; the 
]>aper, wliicli Is V(‘ry thin, and soinowhal rcs(*mblcs what is IcrmccVby ns 
stJcvr papvr^ is next placed on the block, ami the dry brush is run over 
the surface, thereby completing the iinpn^ssion. The operation is very 
quick, and from 2()()() to .*50(K) nny be taken off in a clay by a single 
workman, 'I'ho paper being so thin and transparent it is jjrinted on 
(wr. side only, and each priiilcd sheet, consisting of two pages, is folded 
hack at a dividing line given in the printing, bringing the un|)rinted or 
blank pages togetber. The fold is lliere.lbrc on the ea/cr edge of the 
volume, contrary to our mode. 

Under the Sung dynasty before referred to, moveable cliaraclers 
made of elay, baked hard, were used, but the printing by no means 
equalled the j)resent mode. 

Etching, and engraving on sli^el, are arts wliich arc scarcely known 
in ("hina, and have not been employed at all in illustrating books. 
Stones arc used for seals, but 1ithogra]*liy is entirely unknown, 

051. Very small book, used as an amulet. Another of the .same kind 
is exhibited hehms open. 

liooks of this kind are someiimcs smuggled by the students at tluur 
examination, as likely to escape; de tection from their sinall size, and are 
secreted in the sleeve of their garment, 

nr>2. Iluddhist hook, filled with plates, representing their future ])unish- 
ments (described in page 4). 

Drawings, representing tlieir supjiosed putiishnients, are frequently 
seen, and arc erroneously su[)p():;ed, in this and other count ries, to re¬ 
present tl)o.sc actually inflicted iqam erimijials by the Chinese laws. 
floJh Jiook of nKiiniseripts. 

On the* right hand is liie “ Iviing Chih Fb,*' or hook of plates, illustrating 
agriculture and weaving, containing forty-six leaves, and executed in the 
best style of Cluncst; ]uintlng, having the imperial dragon surrounding 
cadi page of letli'i-prcss, indicating its origin to be no less than royally. 

This is the work of the Jhnpcror Yeii-te, otherwise called Shin-nung, 
“ dhhic huahandntan and father of medicinef who caused this book 
to be printed and circulated far and near, with the view of benefiting 
bis people. 

'I'herc are twenty-tlirec plates, illustrating the different operations of 



njjriculture, and the same niinibor exhibiting Iho various manipulations 
in raising silk-worms and weaving cloth- Tlio descriptions are in poetry, 
and, for the most part, far beyond the scholarship of tliose for whom they 
were dosignod. The subjects of the twenty-three plates on agriculture 
are as follow, beginning with the first:—soaking Ili(» grain in water 
juevions to sowing it; jdoughing the rice grounds; harrowing them and 
reducing the soil to mud ; harrowing a second lime with a harrow rake ; 
rolling till' fields with a toothed roller ; sowing the grain ; observing the 
shools jnstahove the ground ; manuring them with liquid manure ; ])ull- 
ing u]) the shools for traiisjilanting; traiis]»]anting the shoots; thinning 
and wei'ding the growing grain for the first lime ; a si'cond weeding and 
Ihimilng; a tliird weeding; irrigating the growing grain; reaping the 
ri])e grain; carrying the sheaves to the Ihrashiiig floor; thrashing the 
grain with flails; hulling the ])addy in mortars ; silting the grain ; win¬ 
nowing it in fans ; grinding it in a wooden mortar, which takes off llie 
skin of the kernel; storing it in granaries ; and, lastly, returning tlianks 
to the agricultural gods for the liarvest. 

"J'he subjects of the remaining plates are on rearing the silk-worm, and 
weaving, as follows : ' - washing the eggs of the worms; spreading tliem 
out on trays in racks ; hatching the eggs; bringing leaves to feed the 
worms; cleaning the trays after the worms have eaten; removing the 
trays to dilierent situations ; ])ieking midberry liiaves ; covering the trays 
with branches lor the worms to roll tlieir cocoons ; smoking the trays 
over a fire; w^eigliing the cocoons; assorting the cocoons; sealing them in 
jars for about ten days until the moth is hatched ; reeling off the cocoons ; 
the moths laying eggs ; returning thanks to the gods for the crop of silk, 
and ofiering a part; reeling oil’ the spools of single floss to form threads ; 
weaving plain cdotli; ri’cling and spinning thread; making the warp; 
dyeing (he thread ; weaving figured cloth ; cutting cloth for garments ; 
and, lastly, making garments. The plates are among tlio best that 
Chinese art has produced, the jicrspective being tolerably gooil, and the 
filling up of the design often exhibiting many little sketches of rural life; 
and were not the price of the work so high as to place it beyond the 
reach of common labourers, it miglit be Jisi'fiil to publish it for them. 
051 & (>55. “ Le Kc” or “ 'I'hc Jiook of Hites anil (k;rcmonies.’’ 

'I’his work is highly valued by the Chinese, and is placed among the 



fivi' fliiHsics, 11 is appealed to l)y them as an infallible slaiiilard in all 

matters relatiiifj to civil and reli;.pous rites, etiqnetle, &c. 

In the illustrations ol' rites it is said, ‘‘ Never be disrespectful, hut 
^^ravc and eonsiderale, and let your words be calm and deU'rmined; tlien 
yon will traiujnillise the peojde !’' 

'riie above sentence forms tlie eomniencenuMit of Llie first cba])ler of 
till! “ Hook of Rites;” and tliou,v:h Iniel', it pr<*sents a fairsam)>le of llu* 
sl ylc; of the work, wliicli is for the most part laconic ami diilactic. 
tioti Imperial temple dictionary. 
doT. liijok of ancient seal charaidins. 

Representations of llu* leli^ious ceiemoiiu's ol the IhuUlliists. 

Hook of architectural drawings, with silk mar”:iu and wooden 
covers. 


nUMTS, TEAS, \r.. .Vr 


I. A specimen of a d\jyirf tree, for which the (Miinese are so ccle- 
hrated. 

Tlu* practice of’ dwarfing forest trees is ccmimon among the (Chinese, 
and is considered as a test of the gardener’s skill; bamboos, eyj)ri!ssi*s, 
orange, and a sjiecies of elm tree, are tlnis treated; and when well 
stunted and distorted, lliese victims of fashion often hear c:xtravaganl 
pri(!es. 'I’lie following is the mode as practised by the Chinese ;—the 
thick l^ranidi of a fruit tree is deprived of a ring of bark, and the place 
cuvcrt'd round WMth a lump of rich loam. This is kept moist, and when 
the radicles have pushed into tlie loam, tlu* \\hoI<* is taken olfand placed 
in a shallow pot, I'he branches most loaded willi blossoms are selected, 
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and the abscission taking place when the fmit is nearly ripe, they are in 
that state sold in ilower-pots. When the dwarfing process is intended 
to be in imitation of old forest trees, the branch which has pushed 
radicles into the surrounding loam is scparahnl from the tree, and planted 
in a shallow earthenware flower-pot, of an oblong shape. Tho ])ot is 
tlien filled with small lumps of alluvial cla}", sidlicient to su]>ply a scanty 
nourishnienl to the plant, and water is added in a regulated quantity. 
The brandies are repressed by cutting and burning, and bent into sba])es 
resembling those of an old forest tree in miniature. Roughness is ])ro- 
ducedin the bark by smearing it willi sweet substances that attract 
ants; and the plant in tinu^ aecpiires the desired smallness of leaf, and 
general stunted appearance*, 'fhe elm is most frequently used for this 
])urpose: nor do the dwarfs require any 1‘urfber allention, when once 
Jasliioned, than to have the young shoots ke])t down hy clipping. 

Trees of this description live to a considerable age; this specimen 
was brought from C'liina while in full health, having been kept in the 
same flowcr-pot iqiwards of tifty yt*ars. 

M. Anotlun* tree of ihe same description, shewing the manner in 
which the root is twisted, so as lo afibrd as little nonrishinenl lo the tree 
as ])ossible, in order to obtain the la quired smallness of leaf. 

11J. Jiird\s nest, of a species ol' swallow peculiar to llie Indian islands 
{lllrundo csculciita), well known as an important article of the commerce 
of the ('hin<‘S(,, aidsing from their indulgence in this very whimsical 
luxury. Tliis specimen is in its natural state, as taken from the rocks, 

IV. A part of the bird’s nest, as above, in an edible state. In tliis 
staU? it is made into soup, and sold at a price tliat would startle some of 
our own countrjnnen that are addicted to gastronomic pleasures. 

The natural liistory of the swallow from whieli these nests are taken 
is not very accurately understood. 

The esculent nest here setm is always the produce of the swallow 
which builds in the caves of rocks, at a distance from the liahitation of 
man. I’hc caves where these nests are found are frecjueutly, but not 
always, on the sea side. In Java very productive caves are found at 
least fifty miles from the sea. The quality, and consetpiently the price, 
of the nests mainly depend u]K)n the time they are tiikeii from the caves ; 
the finest kind beijig those that arc taken from deep damp caves, untl 



such as arc procured bc'foro the birds have laid their e^"s : the coarsest 
arc those obtained alter the youn«r are fledged. 

The most rcmarhalde and productive caves in Java arc those of 
Karang-holang, in tlic province of Ihiglen, on the south coast of tlu; 
inland. Here the caves are only to be approaclied by a perpendicular 
descent of nuiiiy hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cave is 
allained, the perilous ollicc of taking the nests must often be performed 
by torch light, by ])cnutrating into recesses of the rock, wlicro tin' 
slightest slip would be instantly latal to the adventurers, who see 
nothing below them but tlie turbulent surf dashing among the chasms 
of the rock. 

V. Chinese fruit, called liC-che {Dimo carjnis)^ from the province 
of I'okien, Of this fruit there are many vari<‘tics, arising chiefly from 
situation, and the care bestowed on its cultivation. Tt is not found in 
the northern provinces, but has been introduced tl»e Archipelago 
from China. 

VL and VII. Two other varieties of Ijc-che, 

V'lll. Loiigaiis, or Jmng yen (Dragon’s eye), so called from its 
resemblance to the eye-hall, when divested of its shell. This is another 
variety of the above fruit. 

IX. Chinese Olive {Caiinarinw), I'his fruit has been so called 
merely from the colour and shape somewdiat resem])ling that from the 
Levant; it is a very ordinary fruit, and is usually pickled. 

A considerable portion of the food of the Chinese consists of fruits, 
wind) is, at Icjist in the southern parts of the empire, both cheap and 
alnindant. Fruit-stalls line the sides of the streets, and baskets full 
fill the door-ways ol' shops, I'hc variety is not so great as in western 
countries, where exotic fruits are added to the indigenous; nor is the 
flavour of (fliinese fruits, as a whole, equal to that of other lands wliere 
skill and science have combined to improve tlie ijroduction of nature. 

The Chinese })ave no general name for the orange, cacli variety (of 
which Uiere are several) hearing a different name. This fruit is very 
abundant in the winter season, and species of the genus, especially ilie 
citron and Kin keuh, are raised in pots as ornamental shrubs. 

The peach is cultivated in China, though it is not nsually allowed to 



attain its full maturity on the tree. This practice of picking fruits, before 
they are fully ripe, is very common in China, and is often the chief 
reas(»u of their insipidity. The jieach tree is a great favourite with Ihc 
Cliincsc, ami its budding leaves, opening flowers, and general beauty, 
furnish abundant inetapliors to their poets. The pears of China often 
grow to a large size, but lludr ilavour, as well as that of tlic apple, is far 
inferior to the same fruits in Ihigland and cdsewhorc. 

The quince and the pa])aw are both called “ Ircc inclim ; *’ the former 
bears another name, “///e fruit often thousand aijesf given to it from its 
unwilliering nature, 

X. Cliinesc gas-light toys. These are a preparation of sandal wood, 
S:c.; one end being ignited, the gas is forced out through an ajierture 
in the opposite direction. 

XI. Chinese tobacco, in very gciKTal use? among all classes, and is 
smoked by ladies as well as gentlemen, (Jigars are made of the tobacco 
loaf rolled in paper, and so used ; but in making cigars for foreigners, the 
liNif forms the wrapper as with us, 

XII. Anoinia Placenta, or pearl shell, used by the Chinese as a 
substitute for glass in windows (see No, loll). 

XJII. Very superior isinglass, used by ilie (hiinese in soups and 
made dishes, similar to our vermicelli. 

XIV. Another kind, but inferior in qualify. 

XV. A packet of pounded rice in an envolopt* of parchment; iin- 
jjortod into CJiina iVom .la])an, and used by the (^hinese medicinally. 

XVI. Specimen of fine black tea, locally called “wheat-sheaves,'' 
from its form being similar to a sheaf of wheat. 

The parcels of tea in this section of the case are of a very fine ([luility, 
and such as are never exported as merchandise, but arc sent as presents 
])y the (niliiese merchants to their friends. 

XVII. Specimen of the “Tea brick.” According to Timkowski, 
the usual medium of exchange in Turtary is t<'a, made up into the shape 
of bricks, as here seen; it is pressed into flat cakes while green, Irom 
which it takes its name. 

XVIII. Part of a similar brick as already described, though of a 
diHerciit quality. 

XIX. Specimen of fine black teas (as in XVI.), locally termed “ tea 



fa.g|/f>t.s ; tho qiuility is very fine, and is altogether used as expressed 
before. 

XX. A ball of black tea. 

XXI. Another variety of black tea packed in small globular parcels 
and esteemed for its quality. 

XXII. Another tea brick as before described. 

XXIll. A different variety of black tea, packed in a singular form, 
and enveloped in a dried leaf. 

XXIV. Specimen of (/liinese writing paper, with Chinese, or “ In¬ 
dian,” ink, a small slab, and writing pencil. 

Tlie materials used in tho maniifacture of paper in China are various. 
"I'lie coarse yellow paper, used for wrapping jjareels, is made from rice 
straw. I'he finer kinds are composed of the inner bark of a species of 
morns, as w'ell as of silk and cotton, but generally of bamboo, ju: in the 
specimen here cxhibitetl. Tin* slieets are usually tbret? feet and a half 
in length, and two in breadtli. 

I'hc mode of making the last description is as follows;— 

The bamboo stalks are cut near tlu' gremnd and tlun seated into 
parcels according to their age, and tied n]) in small bnn(lh*s. I'lui 
younger tho bambt>o, llio bi.Uer is the cjualily of the paper winch is 
made from it. 'J'be bundles are thrown a reservoir of mud ami 
water, and buried in the ooze for about a fortiiiglit to soften them. 
They are tbeji taken out, and cut into |)ieces of a jiroper length, and 
j)ut into mortars with a little water, to bo pounded to a pulj) with large 
wooden pestles. This semi-fluid mass, after being cleansed of tlie 
coarsest parts, is transferred to a largo tu]> of water, ami additions of 
the substance are made until the whole becomes of a sufTicIcni consist¬ 
ence to form paper. A workman then takes up a slieet with a mould 
or frame of the propt*r dimensions, wliicli is constructed of bamboo in 
small strips, made smooth and round like wire. The pulp is continually 
agitated by other hands, while one is continually takiiig up tlu' slieets, 
which are then laid upon smooth tables to dry. According to others, 
the pajier is dried by placing the newly made sheets upon a heated wall, 
and rubbing them with brushes until dry. This papt»r so made is unlit 
for writing on with liquul ink, £uid is of a yidlowish colour- 'J'lie Chinese 
size it by dip})iiig the sheets in u solution of fish glue and alum, either 
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fliirhi" or after the first proecss of making it. Tlu» fine pai)CT used for 
letters, after sizinjjf, is polished hy rubl)ing i1 with smooth stones. 

The writing apparatus of a Chinese scliolar, eonsists of a square nr 
eak(» of ink, a small black slab of schistus or slate, polished smooth, with 
a slight cavity at one end 1o hold water, a finely pointed hair pencil, and 
a supply of jJiipcr. These four articles, the ink, the slab, the pencil, and 
the pa])er, are called “ the fimr precious implements; *’ a phrase indica¬ 
tive of their high respect for letters, 

Sucli is the reverence paid l)y the Chinese to letters and literary 
])ursuits, that they \vill not tread upon written or printed paper. 

XXV. A canl of invitaticni to an enterlainmerii given by Ilowqua, 
on attaining bis sixtieth year, addressed to the owner of this Collection. 
The preparations for this banquet were of the most exteusivu chavactei, 
and the suiuptiioiiK entertainment last(xl two weeks. 'fhe expense 
itU'Lirved u]K»n this occasion was nearly 'it'tl^OOO dollars, or .L'40,(Um 
sterling. 

'J'he literal translation is as fidlows : — On tlie sevcntt'cnth day, the 
spring tt*a waits for the s})h‘iiil(>ur of vour ])resence. (1) most resj)tM‘S- 
fiilly announce the felicilou'- season, and worshipfully invite you at six 
o’lrlock." 

XXVI. A Chinese eongratulatory letter and envelope. 

The Chinese attach great im}>()rtanee to the grapliic beauty of their 
written character, — and take unwearied pains to write their num<M’oiis 
«‘oiuinuniealiojis in a clear, i.niibrni, pnq)ortiona1e, and elegatit manner. 
Of two points to Ik* regarded, correctness and elegance, tlie former onl> 
is absolutely re(iuired of candidates at tlm literary examiuati{>ns; but it 
adds greatly to the eonsideiation in wliicli they are held, if to this quality 
they add neatness and freedom. A stillly written character, howevei 
correct may be the proportioji of its parts, is little less displeasing (u the 
i‘ye of a (finricse than one written carelessly and out of projiortion. 

The letters of the (Miinese art; generally written on ornamented 
l)aper, ciilled by them “llowered leavt's," as in the one under revit'W. 
I’lie language of the Ibllowing eongratulatory epistle, on the attainment 
of advanced age, appears as jfowert/ in its style as the leaves on wdiich it 
is written:— 

iiasteru Viceroy blessc.> the Western (K>mmandt.r in a letter 
o( congruUdalion on his advanced age. 



"The frafrnint amber’s^ resplendent bciiuties crowded tojrother, 
and tlic chrysanihemum's dillusivcness, are emblems of yonr lon^ life. 

"Your excellency’s liappiness increases with the constancy of the 
riivolvin^ seasons, and demands the noblest congratulations, 

" 1, with insj)irt'd ardour, proclaim your praises to be equal to those 
of the full-orbed moon in her descending progn^ss. 

" lleverenlially reverting to aus])icious periods. Alay the minister 
born under the favour of the felicitous stag'I’ preserve liis divine joys :— 
may the lucky day; the glittering two-edged sword § ; the splcjidid 
variety of fragrant flowers 1|; and tlie stork’s^ d(‘v!ces added to tlie 
reeds and stones (used in divination) be favourable, and songs sung in 
concert with the music of gongs and flutes. 

" May the felicitous stars shine brightly in the western border,**'* * * § •* 
when there arc flowers, bells, olferings, and minuet dancings at the 


IjirtluhiAJ’s of the aged. 

“ ATay the nectar of heaven (genial dews) remotely extend itself to 
the south pole, when commendations in full cups are drat»k ; and tlie 
oxludation of the dews from the jdants dilfuse their fragrance. 

“ 1‘ilegant renovation casts lioiiour on the vigtjur of your venerable 
years, 'riiough indisliuctly listening to the songs of llu* silk-gatherers, 
and of the rustic, you ditruse llie rosy brcatli of spring’s terraces'j-j-; 
looking uj) for the breeze’s blessing, and for iJu: joys of the feathered 
tribe. 


• 'J'ho iiTnhcT frpc is snid to live i0(M) years, and is tlierefon* considered by tho 
Cliiiiese to be an einblcit) of long life. 

t A fabulous animal which a}i|>ears in the world lo progn(»stic*ale the birth (d' a 
sage. There was one, it is said, prior to the biith of (hniruciiis. 

J The period when admitted to oilice, :.lluding to the ulticial signet given by 
(he limperor. 

§ The sword of the literati. (civilians wear a two-edged sword. The sword of 
the military has but a single edge. 

II Probably an illusion to the colour of the buttons worn on the caj), hy which tlic 
diill-rent ranks arc distinguished. 

% AVliich tlie genii arc said to ride upon as an enildem of felicity. 

•* Old age, alluding to planets having passed the meridian. 

] 1 Jleferring to the culture of lands on slopes and eniiiiences, from which balmy 
breezi'K arise. “ llosy breath*’ is a literal translation from tlie Chinese, and will 
remind the reader of the ICnglish poet’s “ rosy brealli of morn.” 



“ How can I willi sufliciont ri'vorciicc* present (Ins poor letter Tor 
your acceptance ?— 

“OfTcring xny hearty congratulations, and sincerely inquiring after 
your liighness* repose, 1 Inmihly consider your honour a ndlccting 
minor to display those sui)erior powers which the liigliest praise vainly 
attempts to rcaeh.” 

XXVn. (-hinese drugs, consisliug chiefly of herhs and other siniples, 
l()g<*tlu»r with a native })hysician\s prescriplioiK 

Medical science among the Chinese is iu a very difTcrent state from 
that to which it has be('n advanet'd hy modern practitioners in t]u:\V(‘sl, 
It is now where it was tamlnries ago: many diseases are regarded as 
incurahle hy lliem, lor whicli modern improvement has dtwised siin* ami 
speedy remedies. It would inobahly bi' found, were the subject suJli- 
eiently examined, that the ('liinesc, as a nation, enjoy as good a degree of 
IiealUi, and on an averagi' attain to as great an age, as an}'other people. 

Preventive medicine*, or is a part of the benevolent art to 

which the (Miinesc pay groat, hut evidcMitly not too much, attention ; 
th(*y say truly, “ Prevention is better than cure.” Diseases of the skin 
are very numerous among the (Chinese. Their mode of dressing, and 
the little* use made of the bath, arc two of the principal reasons for their 
frequency. As we have elsewhere remarked, the shirt is unknown 
to the Chinese; and tlu*ir under dress of whatever description it mjiy 
he is seldom changed. In their ancient literature, mention is made of 
the batliing-tuh, on which the sages had their maxims engraved ; but 
jniblic baths seem never to have existed in Ciana, and private ones are 
not common nor inucli frequented. 

Vaccination apjxears to liav(; been entirely unknown to the Chinese 
until introduced in ISOo by the late Alexander Pearson, Ksq., surgeon 
to the East India Company's factory, who both vaccinated numbers 
himself, and wrote a small tract in explanation of the theory and art: 
it was translated into (Hiinese by Sir George Staunton, From that 
time to the present, an tdlieient vaccine establishment has been 
maintained at Canton, lirsi under the care of Dendor Pearson, and 
subsequently under a native gentleman, lle-qua, who w^is initiated and 
well instructed in the business by the founder of the institution. From 
Canton the practice has spread into several, if not most, of the 



provinces of the ompii***, ;m(i \]io I met lias alsD hivn widely circulated, 
llic (Miincso publishers carofidly sujijucssini^ its foroij^n orip;ii\. 

'riio shoj) oi‘ an apollurary in (aniton is said to contain usually not 
loss than ;i()0 inodicinos; yet the most intolli^cmt (’hinose ailirin that 
•10 or r>(l only arc absolutely necessary in medical jiractice. The low 
state of’ llu' art may partly be explained by the small consideration 
in whicli it is lield, and by tluTc* bein^ no public scliools of medicine 
or any way ofacijiiirinp: their limited knowledf>;e, except hy cn^apiti*!; with 
some jiersoti already in practice. Stains' horns arc a prominent iit:;nre 
amon^ tin* cniliellisliments of a dnij^^ist’.s shop in Cliina; handles of 
llicm are snspeiuled from the eciUnf)j, or disjiosed in tliflercnt parts of 
the oJiict' ; ami it is not common to s(*e a shop, however scanty the 
assortment of wares, wliich cannot exhibit this nuich valued remedy. 
U has the credit of hein^ a cure for ]>ulmonarv alfectiou. No license is 
reijuired for en«j;ai*:in*^ in the practice of medi<‘inc in China ; but the 
piiysieian must beware lest bis medicines fail to have the desired effect. 
The followinir extract from tlie |)eiia] code will shew the summary 
maimer in whieli empirics are dealt wldi. 

“ Whenever an unskilful practitioiu^r in adininislerint^ nietlieines or 
using the puncturing needle, proccauls contrary to tlic* established forms 
and thereby causes the death of a patient, tin* magistrate shall call 
in other practitioners to examine the medicine or tlu‘ wound, and if it 
appears that the injury cloiu' was unintentional, the praetitioner shall 
then be treated according to the statutes tor aecidenlal homicides, and 
shall not be allowed any longer to practice medicine. Hut if designedly 
he departs from the csiablislied forms, and deceives in his attempts 
to cure the malady in order to olitain propel ly, then according to its 
amount he shall be treated as a thief; and if death shall ensue from his 
mal-practicc, tlicn, for having thus us(h 1 medicine with intent to kill, he 
shall be beheaded.” 

The remuneration to tJie physician varies according to the standing 
aind reputed skill of the practitioner, and is generally by contract, 
rcigulaicd by the means of the party, for the entire cure of tlie malady. 
When a cure is not effected, no payment is required. In dangerous 
cases the fee is sometimes very large. 

Wliilc anatomy is admitted by western physicians to be tlie basis of 



medical science, il. is by the (Jluiiesc, as a distinct science ; a separates 
branch of thti healing art almost wholly unknown and ncj^locted, 'I’lie 
single' fact that dissection is seldom if ever attempted in China, is 
evidence enough to prove that there cannot bo any very accurate know¬ 
ledge of the human frame and its functions. Tliere is not, jirobahly, 
oju' in the empire w^ho would venture to open a vein or amputate a 
finger. 




(MIINKSK SUMMKR AND WINTER ('AI»S. 


(ifiO. Black satin cap, worn by the Buddhist priests. 

(>(>! Summer cajis, worn by private gentlemen. 

(icnilcmen’s satin winter cap. 

(5(J1. I'lmbroldered canonical head dress. 
t!05. Winter caps, made of crape. 

()(>0. A gentleman’s cap, made of a peculiar sort of felt, and worn i 
winter, called ‘‘Maou-chen.’’ 

()(i7 & Children's embroidered caps, 

A gentleman’s winter cap, made of crape and velvet. 

(570 & 671. A pair of gentleman’s long leather boots, for wet woutlier. 
(572 & 673. Ladies* small leather boots for wet weather. 

671. Ladies’ small leather shoes, wdth wooden soles, 

67o. Ladies’ leatlu'r hoots of a small size. 

676. Women’s leather shoes, with wooden soles. 
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CiriNKSK SHOKS. 

077 . Slioos for ladies liavin^ large foct, of whidi a great variety is 
exliibited in this case. The lower j)art of the soles is formed 
of dressed pig's skin, the rest of compressed paper. 

078. Shoc.s for ladies having small feet, called liy the Chinese “ Kin- 
leen’* “ (Jolden lilies,’* 

07Jh Shoes for ladie.s, same as No. 077. 

080 & 081, Children’s summer shoes. 

082. Children's shoes, the upper parts made of grasr. 

083 & 084, Ihiir of lady’s small shoes, the upper j)ai is made of grass. 

08.5. Gentlemen’s shoes of various patterns. 

080, Gentlemen’s shoes for wet weather, the upper part being o\' satin, 
the lower of wood ; they are called “ sliwuy hcao,” “ water 
clogs,” and “muhheao,” “ wooden shoes.” 


— Cl 




SMALL J'OIICELAIN ARTtOJ.KS. 


087. A porcelain night-lamp. 

088. A porcelain medicinal vessel, 

089, A small porcelain flower-pot. 

090 & 091, Two porcelain lamps in common use. 

092. An ancient porcelain tea-])ot. 

093 to 095. Porcelain spoons and stands in general use. 

090. A small porcelain medicinal vessel. 

097. A porcelain tea-pot for boat use, suspended by wires from eyes in 
the upper part. 

098. Several l>rown porcelain tea-pots, to which the Chinese are very 
partial. 

009. A porcelain medicinal vessel. 
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700 & 701. Two porcelain dishes divided into compartments for sweet¬ 
meats. 

702. Beautifully painted rice dish. 

703 & 704. Two small white porcelain sweetmeat dishes. 

705, A porcelain rice jar. 

700 & 707. Two very richly painted hand-basins. 

708. A lar^e flower-pot with raised figures of a peculiar ware rcsoin- 
blinsr bronze. 


SMALL POllCKLAIN ARTI(*LKS. 

709 & 710 . Two very beautiful porcelain plates, on the former of which 
are written sentences, with various j)ainted figures. 

711. A small porcelain vessel, on winch is painted a grotesque figure of 
a *‘kwei,” 

7l2 & 713, Two hciiutifiilly painted cups wdth covers and stands of egg- 
slicll china. 

714 & 715. 'fwo other cups of a different pattern. 

71G & 717 . Two small porcelain tca-pols, on which are painted several 
figures and different maxims. 

718 719. Two elegantly painicid plates, and various cups of the finest 

porcelain. 

720 , A small and very ancient porcelain tea-pot. 

721 & 722 . Two small porcelain plates exquisitely painted, 

723 & 721 , A pair of beautifully painted flower-jars. 

725 & 72G. A pair of flower-pots, ])ainied and gilt. 

727 & 728. A pair of smaller porcelain flower-pots. 

729 Sc 730, A pair of porcelain tca-cups with stands and covers, the 
workmansliip of which is of the most gorgeous description. 

731. A porcelain flower-jar. 

732, A porcelain vase, a style of ware highly esteemed by the Chinese* 
The lower section of this case is entirely filled with porcelain ware 

of the richest description. 



ARTK’T.KS ()!' VKIITU, Kc. 


73;5 &■ 731. Two silk girdles to coniine the dress, which every gentle¬ 
man in China w'onrs. 

7 lo. A porcelain bowl, with a jiainling of liie jiingk- Ibwl. 

73(). Very singular root of llie bamboo, representing an old man wrapt 
in his mantle. 

737 &■ 738. Two small incense vessels ol’glass. 

739. Singular carving of a horse with a scroll on his hack. 

710. Carved ivory stamj) or seal, having several concentric sphen'cs in 

the handle. 

711. A natural stone, bearing the resemblance of a Chinese apph‘. 

712. Wine cui)s of pressed glass in iniilalion of stone. These are 

formed in various shapers, frequently sejuare, and are used at 
feasts and marriage cntertainra(‘ots. 

713. Ornamental stand, wdlh bronze Ihuldha i(lol. 

714. Ancient porcelain incense vessel, on staml, 

7 13. Small ebony l)oxevS, inlaid with pearl-shell, and containing flint, 
steel, and punk. 

740, (hirious natural stone, in form of a mango, 

717. Several pairs of ivory “choy) sticks,” “seang clioo made use of 

by the Chinese! in the place of a knife and ff){ k, 

718. A brown figured jjorcelain pencil-holder. 

719. A vessel to contain water used with Indian ink, cut out ol' a stone 


in the form of fniit. 

730. Ornamental stand uyd vessel. 

751. A small metallic mirror, on a carved stand. 

732. Curious porcelain vcssiel. 

733. A beautiful small incense vessel, on stand. 

731. Metallic mirror, as 73]. 

755. Antique yiorcelain vessel or cage, on stand, for containing sweet- 
scented flow<!rs, emitting an agreeable perfume. 
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Tt'jO. A beanliful sculptured marble vase, liiiving for its handle a repre¬ 
sentation of a lion drinkin" from the vessel. 

7t'>7. A (jontlemairs embroulored vvalch-p4>c*ket. 

7*>S tV 7rd). A tjcnlleman’s cmhroIdcM'od kntre-pans, for protec'tiii*^' tlio 
knee when kneeling licfore the mandarins. 

7 ^id. ]\riniaturc painting of a (Mn'nese lady on ivory. 

701 & 70‘i. A pair of beautifully ]jaiiHed jars. 

7(>;h Ornamental rosewood sland, with aimilels on (lie lop. 

Here will also be notiecd several “charm books,” very small in 
and containing virtuous sentences, which are snp])osed to kc‘(‘p olf t vil 
spirits, 'riiese are carried about the person, 'fhe Chinese inscribe 
words and sentences on their girdk^s, and paste them on the lintels and 
posts of their doors, not only as moral sayings wortliy to be remembered 
and ])ractically obst'rved, but from the iinjiression tliat they shall thendjy 
be protected from noxious diseases and ealamili<*s often inflickHl by 
invisible beings. 

7b J. Beautiful fan ibr ladies' use, made in jiarL of ])eacocks’ feathers, 
and in part of elegantly embroidered work. 

7(^1 & 7b(>. A pair of geiitl(‘nnm*.s tobacco-pouches. 

767 to 760. Specimens of curving from the bamboo tree. 

77t). A lady's fan, elegantly ])ainted on silk, with ivory handle. 

771 772. (jcntlemeii’s net-work worn next the skin in warm weather, 

made of the twig ol' the liamhoo. 

77b. (lentlcnncn’s cnibi'oiilercd sash, with a pair of purses carrletl at tin; 
girdle of the W(»arer for holding aroca nuts, \'c. 

“ Burses,” says Sir Cieorge Sliuinton, “ arc the ribbons of the 
Chinese moiiarcli, whicli he distributes as rewards of merit among 
his subje<*ts ; but his own purse (alluding to a similar present made to 
the page of the British ambassador) was deemed a mark of personal 
favour, according to tlie ideas of east(Tn nalions, among whom anything 
worn by the person of ilic sovoi'cign is prized beyond all other gifts.” 
The Imperial purse is of plain yellow silk, with the figure of the five- 
clawed dragon, and some I'rirtar characters worked in it. 

771, A gentleman's fan, willi embroidered case, and two crimson silk 
sashes, as 77b. 

775 & 77(). A pair of sandals, worn by coolies ; tlie soles arc made of 
strips of loose leather, placed crossways. 
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777. A pair of Bandals, bcin^ a piece of Hat leather, with a loop for the 

great toe, and strings for the heel, 

778. A pair of sandals, made from rice straw. 


.’t* Jll! i. 


MlSOKLLANEOrs ARTICJ.KS. 


770. Ornamental stand, with gill lluddha. 

780. Small metallic vase, inlaid with silver. 

7HJ. Sniidl copper hox, of peculiar shape, 1o contain ihc lime which is 


used for chewing with the nut of tlie areca palm, arcca c.alechit^ 
and tlic betel leaf, piper hdeU used as a masticatory so univer¬ 
sally throughout the Hast. 

The habit of chewing this preparation has extended from the islands 
where the plant is found to the continent of Asia, and is now used from 
the Red Sea to the Pacilic Ocean. Most of that imported into (-hina 
eom(!K from Java, Malacca, and Pciiang. I'he areca nut is the fruit of 


a slender palm, not over six inches in diameter, and thirty feet liigh. 
I'he nut resembles a nutmeg in shape, colour, and internal structure, but 
is a little liarder and larger, and is called betel iiut from its being always 
eaten in combination with the leaf of the betel pcipper. The flavour of 
the leaf is very peculiar, having an aromatic taste, and is a little ymngent. 
I'liis vine requires a rich soil and an abundance of water. The tree on 
which it is supported, it is affinned, affects the quality and quantity 
of the produce. 'I'lie preparation of the betel nut for use is very simple. 
The nut is cut into slices and wrapped in the raw leaves, together with 


a quantity of quick-lime, made of the shells of small molluscac, 
carefully calcined for this purpose, enough to give it a flavour: to the 



latter is added a mixture of a rod eolour. All classes of people, male 
and female, arc in the habit of chewing it. “ It sweetens the hreath ; *’ 
so say those who use it: “ It rectifies and strengthens tlie stomach, and 
preservc?s the teeth;" it gives the teetli, lips, and gums, a dark 
red colour, whicli is esteemed a mark of beauty in proportion to its 
deeper shade. Persons of rank carry it prepared for use; in splendid 
cases suspended from their girdles. A present of one of these cas('s is 
esteemed a mark of high favour and frieiidsliip, and is valued accordingly. 
Poor people are contented with cases of simple construction, |>rovided 
tln*y contain the substance itself. In the streets and thoroughfares of 
(■anton, temporary stalls are creeled for tlie sale of this luxury, and the 
wayfarer may be refreshed in the outlay of a single ensh^ by a modieum 
of l.his prej>aration. 

75:^2. A grotesejue lion of white j>orcelain on a stand. This kind of 
porcelain is held in higher estctmi by the (Uiiiicsc than any 
other. As a j)roof of this, it may be stated that the value of 
this small lion in China was about four pounds sterliiur. 

78;3. A vessel of white porcelain, for holding sweet-sccutcd flowers, 
representing a grotesque animal, the head of which is so formed 
that it can be taken otf. The flowers are placed in the body, 
and the odour is exlialed through the mouth. 

7S1. Figure of a canid, in wliitc porcelain, with a dog on his hack. 
7So. A carved paper weight, of coloured hard stone. 

7hfi. A nietailiu pipe, from the province of Kcang Nan ; the lower part 
of which is filled with water, and smoked on the principle of 
tlie liookah of JJengal, &e.; tobacco being us(»d cut into very 
fine slireds, and the pipe filled at every inhalation by a servant 
who stands beliind the smoker, 

787 & 788, Two curiously carved roots, 

78t). Specimen of beautifully embossed lacquere<l ware, from Soochow. 
7JK), A grotesque porcelain dog. 

7hl. Jiroad rings of jade stone (yu) worn upon the thumb by archers 
in using the bow to prevent chafing. 'Jlie value of these stone 
rings depend upon their colour : as much as five hundred 
dollars have been given by a Chinese for one of a peculiar 
shade. 
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7i>2. Combs with maxims inscrilu'd on tlieni. 

7?^‘h Small cases of coloimnl ]u>rs<vliair, intended to liold sweet-scented 
flowers, and ffarried in the han<L 

Tin. PmusIi nsc'd by printers to ai)ply the ink 1o flic wooden blocks; on 
\\liieli is a smaller brusli iiuide of vegetable fibres, and used for 
various purposes. 

79o. Small box(‘s of stained wood, openinj' wilh a sprini^, and coven'd 
with coloured straw, made al Fuh-chow', tin* ca])iial of I’uli- 
keen province!. 

TfKJ, IJrushes nsiul by boiise-painfc'rs, wiili fhe liair inserted d(‘t‘p into 
the handles. Wlxrn worn down, the wooil is; eat av»'ay to 
expose the hrislles, and the operation is repeated until tlie 
brush is worn out. 

797 . Small pillows, used hy the tMiinese wIu'U reeliniiif;’ on any 
hard substance. 

79^^. Pair of s})eetaelcs of eurious construction. 

799 . Tohacco-j)ipe, as dcscriln'd in 7H(i. 

800. Writing pencils. The better kinds are piolected by a brass case, 

it heinj^ essential to liave a fiiK* jioinl in writing. 

801. A grotesque ])orcelain unicorn. 

802. Elal)orate piece of carving from the root of the bamboo, of very 

extravagant device. 

80r‘h Small marble vase, (brmt'd from the cuj) of the flower of the lotus. 

SOI, Embroidered pocket, worn by gentlemen. 

80r>, Silk hags, for tobacco, liaving a maxim embroitlered on tlie side, 
and attached to the pipe of the smoker. 

SOti, A tea service of nov<*I construction, used by govcriiimnit oirtcers, 
and forming part of llioir travelling :ij)paratus. ^i’lie cujjh and 
saucers are of bard wood, lined and edged with white copper. 

S 07 . Chinese ivory puzzle. 

808. Chinese gaming cards. 

They are of various sorts. The most ancient and elegant are called 
Teen-lsze-pae,'* “ doftcil cards.” The dots lmv(' a nTerence to the 

stars. I'hey were introdticed liy llic Emperor Seuen-ho; and were 

originally called “ Ya i)ae,” “bone or ivory tickets/' 

809. A (-liinese printed book of maxims. 



810. Ileauliful beads, turned from fra<^iucnts oflbc maliicliiic, or f^rcen 

copper ore, found near Nankin. I'hey are used in necklaces 
for mandarins. 

811. A rosary, made of the seed vessels of a plant. 

812. An article made of copper, ajid used for llu; same purpose as our 

flat-irons. 'Fbe smootli surface is lierc (exhibited ; tbe body is 
lioJlow, and receives tbe it^nited coals. 

8l.‘k (icntlemeii’s cmluoidered niemorandum case. 

(Sl'l. (icnllemcn's embroidered jaakets. 

Sir>, I^mbroidered sj)eclacle case, 

Sl(>. Tjcaiher ptirses, used by tlu' lower class£‘s. 

SI 7. Leather (.do^'s skin) tobaeeo ]>oue]i. 

Sl8. Paintinjr brush, eomposed of dyed horse-liair. 

SIJ>. A basket, iufijeniously wrought in bamboe. 

820. Ornamental stand witli odoriferous matches, wiucli are burned in 
the liouses of the Chinese day and night, ami in sacrillcing (o 
their divini1i(‘s. 

S2I. A brown porcelain incense vessel. 

822. A Model of a maeliiiie for pounding rice, sugar, tVc. it is pul 
in ojieration by a coolie’^ staiuliiig on the frauu% and moving 
tlie lever with one foot. 

82;5 824. I^arthen vessel in frame work of bamboo, us(‘d as liand- 

funiace at (-anion, ami in tbe northern part ol‘ China, during 
eold weather, called “ llo-luug." 

82r>. Model of a liand mill for grinding rice, iVc. 

82(>. A porcelain drum, used as a rest for tin' arm. 

827. Mosquito brushes. 


* Tlio word (doolie here us(‘d is nn luiliati Wtird, common among fondgners in 
(".iiiloii, as a iranslnlioii of the (Mnnese Kw.ui-lecn, a}))ilict1 to those wlio carry 
burdens. 





SPHCIMENS OF FINK CARVING, Ac. 

828, Coral bead necklace, worn by mandarins and gentlemen of rank. 

829, Beautiful carved ornamental stand of hard wood, with a marble 

image of Buddha in the centre, inlaid metallic tri])Ocl on the 
right, and a dormant lion on tin* left. 

830. Curiously distorted root, which, by the assistance of a little art 

has the appearance of a bird. 

831. Curious piece of sculpture, representing a bird attacked by a 

monster of tlic lizard species. 

832. Marble figure and stand. 

833, Marble pencil rests. 

834 & 835. A pair of ornamental barrel-shaped stands, the one on tlie 
left hand supporting a metallic censer; that on the right a 
vessel with shovel, &c., for arranging the ashes of the odori¬ 
ferous matches. 

836. An ornamental stand, on which is a superb carving, from the root 

of a bamboo tree, representing a grotesque figure feeding a frog. 

837. A small root of a tree on a stand, resembling a deer. 

838. A travelling apparatus, containing a knife and pair of chop-sticks, 

with which every gentleman is provided, 

839. A Carved wooden figure and stand. 

840. A very ancient white porcelain bottle-shaped vase, ornamented 

with a lizard, water lilies, and foliage, on a small stand of carved 
polished wood. 

841. Ancient metallic idol. 

842. Curiously sculptured stone pencil rests. 

843. An ornamental stand, with bronze idols. 

This specimen is supposed to be a thousand years old. It has been 
elsewhere remarked that Buddhism was introduced into China from India, 



about the first century of the (Christian era ; and the idols hero exhibited 
are thought to have been of a very (*arly importation into that country, 
844. A Chinese sceptre, called “ JoO'Ce.*’ 

It has been thus described:—This ornament, which has some¬ 
times, for want of a better name, been called a sceptre, is, in fact, an 
emblem of amity and good will; of a shape less bent than the letter S, 
about eighteen inches in length, and cut from the jade or yu stone. It 
is called joo-ec, “ as you wishor, as the phrase is, “ Sze Sze, joo-ec,*’ 
i, c., “ Every thing according to your wish,*’ an expression of good 
feeling towards a person, and is simply exchanged as a cosily mark of 
friendship; but that it had a religious origin seems indicated by the 
sacred flower of the lotus {in/mpiurti m(umho) being generally carved 
on the superior end. Dr. Morrison also remarks that joo-ecs were 
carried in the hajids by ancitmt governors or princes of stati;, us the 
signal of authority; the Emperor gave them as Llic badge or seal of his 
appointment. They are frequently of great value. 

815 & 840* Ornamented stands, on which are carvings from the root of 
the bamboo. 

817. Ornamental stand, with ancient bronze lion. 

818. Curious root on stand, exhibiting a bird. 

819. Very ancient sculptured dog, 

850. Polished cornelian in carved frame, intended to support u cake of 
ink. 

851 to 855. Five beautiful carvings on stands. 

850 & 857. Two carved and polished barrel-shaped stands, on winch 
are very ancient and grotesque bronze lions. 

858. Metallic figure, representing a female divinity on a recumbent 
elephant. 

859 & 800, A pair of very beautiful ornamental stands, with marble 
tops, on which arc grotesque sculptured figures, and elegantly 
wrought baskets of bamboo. 

861. Ornamental stand, with variegated marble top, on wliich is placed 
a stone in a frame formed from the root of a tree. 

I'his is covered with sculptured hieroglyphics, and is held by the 
Chinese in religious veneration. 
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I (’iisi's, \vi(!i ilie opposite ami 2-1), are (illcd 'witli numerous 
sjx'c ijncns of coiielu)l(»(:_v, wliieh are lubelJed. 


()knitjiol(>(;y, nc. 


8ii2. I'riUicoliiius Perlatns. 

J)iUo. 

8(>1. (luerquedula Falcaria. 

8()5. trains Javaiiica. 

8G(j. Coturnix Ciiiiiensis. 

H(>7. l-auiuM Chinensis. 

8G8. lantliocincla Canora. 

HGy. Co(!eotliruustes Mdunurus . . 

870. Pyrgita Rutilans. 

871. Ditto female. 

872. Psittacula (Jalgula. 

873. Ditto Icmcile. 

871. Meluphus Lathami. 

873. ('oceothraustos Molanurus . . 


Pearled I’Vaneoliii. 

Ditto. 

I'alcated Duck. 

.luvanese Mauis. 

CliiiiCKe (luail. 

Cliiiuise Shrike. 

CJrying Tlirush. 

(rrey-nccked Growbeak. 

Ruddy Sparrow. 

Ditto. 

Rlue-Crowned Parrot. 

Ditto. 

Ijatham’i!) Jhintiug. 

Grey-necked Grosbeak, leniulc. 














m 70. Turclus ]\1(Tula . . , , 

877. (lallinula C-hlovopus . 

878 . Uallimila PhcL’iiicura 

87J>. Diifila Acuta. 

880 . (-nloprias C^riuuila . . . 


Common lilackhircl. 
Common (Jallinulc. 
llcd-tailccl (iallinule. 
rintail Duck. 
I^cd-brcaslccl Pigeon. 


88 K llystrix Cristata. 

8S‘2. l^aguma Larval us . . . . 
883. Vivcrra Iiulu-a Pallida . 
Tills aiiJinal yields the ‘‘ 


dedes 


Porcupine. 

Maskc'd Parafloxim*. 

Indian (^ivette or Uasse. 

a sciml much esteemed l)y tl 


n 


Malays, 





OUNITIIOI.OtSV. ar. 


881. CluenjLiedula Ponnosa.Baikal 'IVal. 

IvSf). (kiturnix Communis.Common Cluail. 

8SB, Anthus.Titlark, 


887. llerodias (Sarzetta.Jnttle Jigrel. 

T'Jie egret, stork, crane, and other shore birds are favourites of the 
Chinese; the c»raiic is an emblem of longevity; and similes are taken 


fi'om the soaring lliglit, periodical migrations, nightly screams, and other 
habits of these birds. 

888, Oriolus Chinensis.Chinese Oriole. 

881). Asio Lrachyotus.Slmrt-eared Owl. 

8f>(k Halcyon Atricapilla.Black-ca])ped Kingfisher. 

891. CopsychiLs Longirostris . . . . Long-hilled (Vipsyclms. 


892. Carduelis Sinica . 

893. Melophus Lathami 


Chinese Goldfinch. 
Latham’s Bunting. 
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894, Gallinula l^liopnicura.Red-Uiilcd Gctllinulc. 

895. Liothrix Sinensis.Chinese Liothrix. 

89G, Yiinx Turquilla.Wryneck. 

897- Maruca Penelope.Widfjeon, 

898. Qucrqnedula Creeca.Common Teal. 

899. Viverra Zibetha. Chinese Zibeth. 

This animal yields the scent called “ zibeth/’ 

900. Ilclictes Moschatu.Musk Martin. 

901. Paguma Larvutus.Masked Paradoxure. 

Of zoology, as a science, the Chinese know very little; tlieir obser¬ 
vations being confined to species. Their classification of animals is, 
however, better than that of plants, as the marks by which tlie former 
are grouped in popular classifications are much less recondite than in the 
latter. An old and popular arrangement of the whole animal world by 
the Clkinese is into five divisions : that of feathered, hairy, naked, shelly, 
and scaly animals; at the head of each of these divisions stands a type, 
technically called “ cluing,” chief or superior. The phauiiv, unicorn, man, 
tortoise, and dragon, are the resjiective types of these divisions, and in 
themselves comprise all the good qualities of all the other SCO species 
found in it. 

The arrangement followed in the “ Piin Tsaou” is more elaborate than 
the popular one, and exhibits more study than that found in any other 
work; animals arc there assorliid into groups sufficienlly natural, but 
as there are no settled princijilos of arrangiunent, it still comprises many 
anomalies; as, for instance, the bat and flying squirrel are said to be 
the only birds with hairy wings, and the pangolin {manh) the only fisli 
that has legs! 
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002 & 903. Artificial candles, decorated with flowers made from the 
pith of a ])liint, known in this country by the term “ rice- 
])aper.’* 

Thes<‘ candles arc used in temples in front oi' their idols, in the 


liouses of the wealthy, and in the celebration of the new year, a move¬ 
able feast, wliich occurs on the second new moon after the winter 
solstice. 'Flic body or stem of the candle is of wood, and at the top, 
instead of wick, is inserted a small brass receptacle for oil, as being more 
(economical. 

'Fhe candles in common use are made from the vegetable grease of 
the seed of the ernifw schifvrum. This seed is contained in a tlirec-lohed 
]»(Try, and is surrounded by a wlnte substance resembling tallow in 
consistence. It is in the first place crushed in an iron rut wdiich forms 
the arc of a circle, and in which a heavy iron wheel, suspended from a 
beam above, or otherwise, worked by the feet of a coolie, rolls backward 
and forw'ard. When sufficiently ernshed, it is heated over a slow fire to 
melt the grease, and tlten subjeeted to the press. The same object is 
frequenlly gained by boiling the bruised sccul in water, and skimming 
the grease from the surface. The wicks made use of are very large, and 
as tliis substance easily melts, the candles made from it are coated on 
th(‘ outside wdth wax. They burn rapidly, with much smoke, and give 
a very poor light. 

A great variety of ornaments made of tinsel, in imitation of flowers, 
figures, &c., are also used U])on the above occasions, which the Cliiiieso 
make out of iron, rice, and brass leaf, for religious purposes. Their 
manufacture employs a separate class of w'orkmen, and tht?y arc made to 
sell from one mace to one hundred dollars and upwards u pair. Their 
form somewhat resembles a bundle of plumes; the figures are inserted 
upon tlie front, and the appearance is gaudy in the highest degree. 

904. A military officer’s saddle, bridle, &c.. It is onti of the most 
expensive kind, and such as are but seldom seen. Those used 
by inferior officers are generally of leather and nankeen- 
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!)()5. A large porcelain dish on a stand, containing two specimens of 
enamel, in imitation of the Pekin peaches. 

900. Lamp carried on the shoulders of a hearer in marriage processions. 

907. Lamp pole for the above. 

908 & 909. Splendid spticimens of embroidery, worked by men, as is 
often the case in China. The Chinese excel all other nations 
in this beautiful art. 

910 & 911. Two ornamental stands, and plates of fruit, modelled in 
clay. 

912 & ^'l.^. Candles, as described in Mos. 902 & 903. 

914 & 915. Ingeniously worked silk tassels, attached to bed-hangings. 

916. On the bottom of this case is sjjread a Cliinese caq)et, being a 
specimen of their few woollen manufactures. The })attern is 
printed similar to our druggets. 

From the ceiling of this case is sus})ended a state lantern, richly 

embroidered and decorated. 


€. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 


917. Argus (Jigantcus.Argus Pheasant. 

918. Turtur Suratensis.Surat Turtle Dove. 

919. Acridotheres Tristis.Paradise Crackle. 

920. Turtur Suratensis.Surat Turtle Dove. 

921. Argus (Jigantcus.. Argus Pheasant, female. 

922. Palocornis Malaccensis .... Malacca Ring Parrakcet. 
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St^ite chair, as described in No. •‘ITS. 



Cnils’ESK PA(j()l>A. 

('ontains a model of a pajjoda, seven stories high, beautifully curved 
from gypsum. On the lloor of each story is placed a gilt lluddhu idol. 


i tif'* 


11 


(‘ontains numerous specimens of insects. 






(’ontains a variety of butlerllies. 


s 




' i V *~\J I I 



(. . r , - • 

Various specimens of fish from the waters of China, so prepared 
and preserved as to need only their natural clement to give them the 
appearance of life. 



CHINESE LANTERNS. 

These depend from the ceiling in all parts of the saloon, and are of 
almost every imaginable form and size. In scarcely anything do the 
taste and ingenuity of the Chinese appear to better advantage than in 
the manufacture of these curious and characteristic articles. They are 
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made of horn, silk, glass, paper, and somt'tiinos of a netting of line 
thread overspread with a tliick coating of varnish. I'he frame work is 
often carved in tlie richest manner; the silk winch covers it is elegantly 
embroidered or painted with landscajies re])rescnting nature in her 
gayest moods, and the various decorations lavished upon them are in a 
corresponding style. As a national ornament ])ecnliar to the Chinese, 
the lantern does not give place to any similar liisplay found in any 
other country. 

The fondness of the Chinese for lamps ;n\d lanterns, and the universal 
use of them, constitutes one of the marked pecidiarities in the customs 
of tlie race- A late writer remarks, that a (Mniiaman and his lantern 
seem wedded together, and the former is rarely found without the latter, 
'fhey are placed in the streets, temples, boats, X'c., and are always to he 
seen in the hands of pedestrians after dark. Tlu* same writer relat(‘s 
tlie following amusing anecdote, as affording a striking and original 
exemplification of both the power and habit of the national jieculiarity 
above referred to:—“When Captain Maxwell jiasscd the Hogue in the 
Alceste frigate, us he came uji with the battery of the A-nung-lioy, tiu* 
fort appeared well lighted, and a brisk cannonade w^as commenced ujion 
the ship. However, after the first broadside had been fired ujion the 
fortress, and when the vessel was scarcely half a musket-shot from it, 
the whole place was deserted, and the embrasures were quickly dark¬ 
ened. The Chinese were thoroughly frightened, and ran oil* with a must 
edifying precipitation. At the same time, instead of concealing tlu ir 
flight in the darkness of the night, each man seized his lantern, as he had 
done a hundred times before, and clambered with it uji the steep side of 
the hill immediately behind the fort. I'hc sight of so many baJd-pated 
soldiers, with their Jong cues dangling at their backs, each with a great 
painted balloon in his hand, was extremely ludicrous, and took away 
any slight inclination the marines might have had to get a shot with 
ilieir muskets at such excellent marks.” 

The lamp oil in common use is extracted from the ground-nut, 
Arachis Hypo^en^ which grows luxuriantly in China. The same kind 
is used for culinary purposes, and supplies almost entirely the plac(‘ ol 
butter. Jt is said to be of a very good quality, luirning freely, and with 
but little smoke. 



MAXIMS ON TTIE KNTAliLATlJEK AND OTJIEK J’AIITS OV TirK SAT.OON. 


“ (iiiud <4rc like pearls siruvy toyether : inscribe them on the wall r 

of your dwelliny^ and rcyard tlnun niyhl and day as wholesome admo- 
nilions ,''— (Chinese niaxhu.) 


Tlu: vxvvllcnf sayinys'' of tlic Chinese pl!iIos()])liers nre held in tlie 
lii^hest veneration. In allusion to the j)reccpts of Confucius, they speak 
of them as “ The ylory of ancient and modern times,'^ lie is termed, 

“ 77/c instrvetor of ten thousand ayesf and is styled by his followers, 

“ The perfect Sayef- “ Mosl Holy.'" 

■Mencius, a disciple of ('onfacius, who figures lare;ely in Cliinese 
liistory, was the* writer of tlial. ])orLion of “ The h'our Hooks” wliich "oes 
by bis name (15.C. .‘JoO); contemporary witli Xenopbon, Herodotus, and 
Soeratc's. 

I’liese maxims ('ruy-leeii) are writ ten on silk or paper, or carved on 
wood; and are bun^ in pairs, on the walls or pillars of dwc;llin£:;s and 
temples as ornaments. In ancient times, before the invention of paper, 
documents wen; written on slips of bamboo, on which characters wer(‘ 
inscribed with a pointc<l instrument; a i>ractice in use ]>rjor ti) the 
invention of ]H;neils and ink. 

I'ho visiter will observe that over the capital of each pillar is a piece 
of carving of circular form, gilt, and painted vermilion and green alter¬ 
nately. 'I'here are ten of these on each side of the saloon. Each has 
a (Chinese character earved in the centre, 'fhe characters on the right 
to a person entering, form the following maxim:—“Loo yaou che ma 
leih : jib kew keen jin sin.” The interpretation of which is, “ By along 
journey we know a horse’s strength; so length of days shews a man’s 
heart.”^' 

Tlie characters on the opposite side of the room, commencing from 
tlie lower end, form tlie fi)llowing maxim :—“ Kwm teen pub nS le: 
Ic hea pub clung kwan.” I'he. interpretation of which Ls, “ In a field of 


♦ Tlic Chii»p,se call tlu* heart, the welt in the cen/re,** 



iTiolons, do not j>ull up your slioo : under ii plum tree, do not adjust your 
cap:” i, c., be careful of your actions under circumstances of sus¬ 
picion. 

Between these circular carvings are maxims placed liorizontally, and 
extending around the whole entablature, As is customary in China, 
the maxims lierc placed opposite each other, are embellished exactly 
alike, though the maxims themsedves are not the same. It is unneces¬ 
sary to give the inteq^retation of all these, as there arc so many. A 
few are subjoined as specimens :— 

"‘As the scream of the eagle is heard when she has passed over, 
so a man’s name remains after liis death.” 

“ Though a tree be a tliousand chang* in height, its leaves must fall 
down, and return to its root.” 

“ Following virtue is like ascending an eminence; pursuing vice is 
like rushing down a precipice.” 

“ Man pcrislies in the pursuit of wealth, as a bird meets with de¬ 
struction in search of its food.” 

“ The cure of ignorance is study, as meat is that of hunger,” 

“ Unsullied poverty is always hap]>y ; while impure wealth brings 
with it many sorrows.” 

“ Betty distinctions arc injurious to rectitude ; quibbling words vio¬ 
late right reason,” 

“ Those who respect themselves will })e honourabh;; but he who 
thinks lightly of liimself will be held cheap by the world.” 

“ U is equally eriminal in the governor and the governed to violate 
the laws.” 

“In learning, age and youth go for nothing; the best informed 
take the precedence.” 

“ Time flics like an arrow ; days and months like a weaver’s shuttle.” 

“ In making a candle wc seek for light; in reading a book we seek 
for reason : light to illuminate a dark chamber; reason to enlighten 
man’s heart.” 

“ Let every man sweep the snow from before his own doors, and 
not trouble himself about the frost on his neighbour’s tiles.” 


• A chiuig is ten Chinese cubits, each fourteen and a half inches. 
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In securhy do nol forgot, dangor ; in times of j)ul)lic franqnillily 
do nol forget anarchy.” 

‘‘ IJy learning, the sons of the common jicoplc become ])nblic 
ministers; withoni learning, ll)c sons of public ministers become 
mingled with the mass of the peojde.” 

“ A man hy the cultivation of virtue consults liis own inlen^st; his 
si jres of wisdom and reflection are every day filliiig up.” 

(,'oiifucius says, ‘‘The capaeily for knowledge of the inferior mai» 
IS small and easily filled up; the intelligence of the superior man is 
deep and not easily satisfied.” 

“ Wi)uld you understand the character of the jirince, examine his 
ministers ; would you know the tlis])osition of any man, look at his 
companions ; would you know that of a father, look at his son.” 

*' 'I'hose who have disehargi'd llieir duties as cliildren, will in their 
torn have {liitiful children of their own; tlu* obstinate and untoward 
will again produce olfspring of tlu‘ same cliaractor ; to convince you, 
only observe the rain from the thatched roof where drop follows drop 
without the least variation.” 

“ Virtue is the surt^sl road to longevity ; hut vice meets with an 
eaily doom.” 

'fhe brief sententious sayings of gifted men in all ages and nations 
have <‘xerted a powerful influence over the public mind; and it must 
i)e admitted that, in general, tliey contribute largely to promote social 
comfort, propriety, morality, and correct judgment. Such arc tlie 
inspired provi*rl)s of Solomon, wliich will endure tlirough all time. 
Such too, the fine old proverbs of Knglaiid. Spain, and Frances as well 
as thousands of maxims of the ])( 0 ])le of Asia. Iiubjcd, tlie a]>horisms 
of a country may be quoted as indicating, in some measure, the genius, 
sense, and mental characteristics of its inhahitunts; and we know of no 
nobler monuments of ancient literature than tlie proverbs which have 
lieen transmitted to us. How common—how almost necessary, both in 
speaking and writing—is the introdxiclion of some maxim byway of 
enforcing an argument or promoting a principle! And many of the best 
passag(!s in the essays and otlier compositions of modern authors, will 
often be found, on careful investigation, to contain the exact sentiments 
of an old proverb, though piirbaps somewhat elaborated, and clothed 


o 



ill the costume of novel phraseology. The Chinese are celebrated, 
even more than the Persians, Arabs, and Hindoos, for their aphorisms 
and maxims. 

We have elsewhere noticed the striking similarity that exists 
between many ancient maxims of the Cliiucse, and the precepts con¬ 
tained in Holy Writ. We subjoin a lew of the moral aphorisms that, 
adorn their temples and dwellings, and which will be found to harmonise 
with many jiassages of Scripture :— 


CIIINESK MAXIMS. 

“Virtue is the surest road to 
longevity: hut vice meets with an 
early doom.’* 

“ Unsullied poverty is always 
happy; while impure wealth brings 
with it many sorrows.” 

“ 'J'hc heart is tlic fountain of 
life.*' 

“ Wine and good dinners make 
abundance of friends: but, in the 
time of adversity, not one is to be 
found.” 

“Honours come by diligence: 
riches spring from economy.” 

“ [f a man be not enlightened 
from within, wluit lamp shall he 
light? If his intentions are not 
upright, what prayers shall lie 
repeat ?” 

“ If you love your son, give him 
plenty of tlie cudgjpl: if you hate 
your son, cram him with dainties." 


eROVFUKS OF SOLOMON. 

“ The fear of tlie Lord prolongoth 
days : but tlie years of the wicked 
shall be shortened.”—Chap, x, 27. 

“ l'r<*asures of wickedness profit 
nothing: hut righteousness dcli- 
vereth from death.”—Cliap. x. 2, 

“ Out of the heart are the issues 
of life,” "Chap. iv. 2^1. 

“Many will entreat tlie favour 
of the prince; and every man is a 
friend to him that giveth gifts. 
Chap. xix. G. 

“ 'i'he hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule: but the slothful shall be 
under tribute.”—Cliap. xii. 2-1. 

“ The sacrifice of the wicked is 
abomination: how much more, 
when he bringeth it with a wicked 
mind.*'—Chap. xxi. 27. 

“ He that sparcth his rod hateth 
his son : but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes.”—Chap. 


xiii. 2d. 
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“ The slow horse is fated to re¬ 
ceive the lash: the worthless man 
will ultimately get his deserts.*’ 

“ A virtuous woman is a source 
of honour to her husband: a vicious 
one causes him disgrace.” 

When mandarins are pure, the 
people are happy.” 

** A man without money is a 
reptile : but with money a dragon.” 

‘ ‘ Every blade of grass has its 
share of tlie dews of heaven; and 
though the birds of the forest have 
no garners, the wide world is all 
before them.” 

“ Wisdom, and virtue, and be¬ 
nevolence, and rectitude, witliuut 
politeness^ are imperfect.” 

That which touches vermilion 
is reddened.” 


“ A whip for the horse, a bridle 
for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s 
back.”—Chap. xxvi. 3. 

A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband : but she that 
maketh asharacd is as rottenness 
in his bones.”—Chap. xii. 4. 

“ When the righteous are in 
autliority, the people rejoice : but 
when the wicked bcareth rule, the 
people mourn.*'—Chap. xxix. 2. 

“ The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city : the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.—Chap. x. 15. 

“ Behold the fowls of the air; 
for they sow not, neither do they* 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedetli 
them.”—(Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount.)—Matt. vi. 26. 

“ But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness^ goodness, faith,” &c.— 
Paul to the Calatiaris, v. 22. 

** Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.”—1st Paul to the 
Corinthians, xv. 33. 
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l*AIKTIN(iy. 

\Tfn‘ vnmmruhmi nf l^ictinrK ut Hit t,t,iunfnri.s tttlfi .Vri. \m\t, irhirh Ihr 

trillJi/iif fH tin'hft Idt/Jil oj III! St I'l'ni^fritiilinij Ihr to thr Siihton. 

It imuj In' fn'of<vi lirri' to rtmaiL, Ifnif nil l*auihiui.t and HraufUtf;^ m this {'idhrlnni an- hij 
i 'hnn'M' ,ff tints i j‘i Jiiftirclit. 1 


The Imih! Arts in China are nndoubtetlly far from having rt'aehocl 
the pcrlection that beltnif^s to lluini in the enlightened naliohs of* 
(Uiristciidom ; yet an exaininafion of the paintings in this eollection, 
will satisfy every eatulitl mind tliat great injustiee has b(‘en done to 
Chinese artists, in tlie opinions hitherto entertained respecting their 
want of ability and skill. ^I'lu'y paint )ns(‘cts, birds, fishes, fruits, flowers, 
and portraits, with great correctness and lu^auty ; and the l)rilliancy and 
variety of their colours catinot b(' sur])assed, Thc'y group with con¬ 
siderable taste and effect; and their peu’speotive, a department of tlu- 
art inwliich tliey have been thought totally defieieiit, is often very good. 
Light and shadi' tliey do not well understand, and they positlvidy ohjeci 
U> the introduction of shadows in pictures, 15ut in paintings for 
foreigners, they I'ndcavour to meet the ideas of their em]>loja‘rs, by the 
introduetiou of* lighf and shadow. Harrow, us quoted by Davis, says, 
that "‘When sevcn-al portraits by the best FiUropean artists, inteiuhal as 


presents for the Kinpcror, were exposed to view, the mandarins, ob¬ 
serving the variety of tints occasioned by tlie light and shade, asked 
whether the originals had (he two sides of different eolours. They 
considered the shadow of the nose as a great imperfection in the figure, 
and some supposed it to liave be(*n plac<*d there by accident.” 

1000 to 102;J. A series of coloured drawings (twenty-four in number), 
representing tlie several stages of the black tea process, from 
tlie picking of the leaves to its final transportation, as practised 
in Fokien, lying between the 27 and 28 dogs, north latitude, 
on the south-east declivities of a range of lulls, dividing that 
province from Kcang-se. 

The Hohea Hills, which name has been introduced into the English 
through the Fokien pronunciation of Woo-e, include two ranges, one of 
which is called tlie Woo hills, and the other the E hills, and are situated 
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in tiu; cli'parimont of Kuen-ning, and the district of 'Tsung-gan, being a 
part of a cliaiii oi'mountains which runs through (he central parts of the 
empire. 

Tiic name given the hills is derived from two brotlicrs, Woo and 
K, wlio were sons of an ancient prince, and when lie died refused to 
succeed him, but retired to settle on tlursc hills far from their patrimony, 
and linilt them a dwelling, which after their death was called the yjalace 
of Woo-c. I'here is a temple to tlieir memory, in which incense is 
hiirnt- The circuit of the hills is 12(» le, in all of which the tea is raised. 
A stream divides the hills, the K being on the north side, and the Woo on 
the south ; and the ten from the former is c<)nsiderod the best, probably 
because of the southerly exposure given (o the jdants. There are many 
vilhmcs among hills where (lie cultivators and tea farmers ret;ide, hut 
the tea itself is for the mo.^t part lirought for sale to the village of 
SingtsLin, where art; shops and warehouses for exposing it, and ■where 
the purchasers conic to examine and jnicc the difleront qualities. 

1021 to 1027. Four interior views of Ponkeiqua’s grounds at llnnan. 
102S to 10-‘50. 'riiese three drawings, with those on the opposite pillar 
(Nos. -1 iSc 5), represent llu^ rearing of tin; silk-worm as 

conducted at Nankin, from the hatching of the silk-worm egg, 
to the final weaving of tlic silk, together with the culture of 
the mulberry tree. 

Mr. Barrow, who observed the management of the trees and silk¬ 
worms in (Mie-Keang, confirms tl>e usual Chinese accounts, by saying, 
that “ 'J'he houses in whicli they arc reari^d are placed generally in the 
i'cntre of each ydantation, in order that they may be removed as far as 
possible: from c!very kind of noise ; experience having taught them that 
a sudden sliout, or bark of a dog, is destructive of the young worms. 
A whole brood has sometimes perished by a tbunder storm.” The 
chambers are so contrived as to admit the use of artificial beat when 
necessary. Great care is taken of the sheets of paper on which the 
multitudes of eggs have been laid by the silk-worm moths ; and the 
hatching of their eggs is either retarded or advanced, by the ajiplication of 
cold or heat, according to circumstances, so as to time the simultaneous 
exit of the young worms, exactly to tiie period when the tender spring 
loaves of the mulberry are most fit fiir their uoiirishment. 
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They proportion the food very exactly to the young worms, by 
weighing the leaves, which, in the first instance, are cut into small pieces; 
but afterwards, as the insects become larger, are given to them whole. 
Tlie greatest precautions are observed in regulating the temperature of 
the apartments, and in keeping them clean, quiet, and free from smells. 
The worms are fed upon a species of small hurdles of basket-work, 
strewed with leaves, which are frequently shifted for the sake of clean¬ 
liness, the insects readily moving off to a fresh hurdle, with new leaves, 
as the scent attracts them. In proportion to their growth, room is 
afforded them by increasing the number of these hurdles, the worms of 
one being shifted to three, then to six, and so on, until they reach the 
greatest size. 

When the worms have cast their several skins, reached their greatest 
size, and assumed a iransi^arent yellowish colour, they are removed 
into places divided into com])artments, preparatory to their spinning. 

In the course of a week after the commencement of spinning, the 
silken cocoons are comjdete ; and it now becomes necessary to take 
them in hand, before the pupu; turn into mothsy which woidd imme¬ 
diately bore their W'ay out, and spoil ih'' cocoons. When a certain 
number, therefore, have been laid aside for the sake of future eggs, the 
pupae in the hulk of the cocoons are killed, by being ]>laced in jars, 
under layers of salt and leaves, with a complete exclusion of air. 
They arc subsequently placed in moderately warm water, wliieli 
dissolves the glutinous substance iliat binds the silk together, and the 
filament is w^ound off upon reels. This is ])Ut up in bundles of a certain 
size and weight, and either becomes an article of merchandise, under 
the name of “ raw silk,” or is subjected to the loom, and manufactured 
into various stuffs, for borne or foreign consumption. ■Notwithstanding 
the apparent simplicity of their looms, they will imitate exactly the 
newest and most delicate pattern from England or France. The CMiinese 
particularly excel in the production of damasks and flowered satins. 
Their crape has never yet been perfectly imitated ; and they make a 
species of washing silk, called at Canton “pongee,” which becomes more 
soft as it is longer used. 

Tlic two pursuits or professions, namely, husbandry and the silk 
manufacture, the chief sources of food and clothing, form the subject of 
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tlie sixteen discourses to the people, which arc elsewhere noticed. It is 
there observed, that “ From ancient times the Son of Heaven liimself 
directed the plough; the Empress planted the mulberry tree. Thus 
liave these exalted personages, not above the practice of labour and 
exertion, set an example to all under heaven, with a view to leading 
millions of their subjects to attend to their essential interests.” 

In the work, published by imperial authority, called “ Illustrations 
of Husbandry and Weaving,” undcT the lalter head is detailed all the 
operations connected with ]>!ai)UiJg the mulberry, and gathering the 
leaves, up to the final weaving of the silk. Jlcsides the common mul¬ 
berry of (-hina, wliich differs sornewliat from that of Europe, they occa- 
sionallj^ in feeding the worms, have recourse to a wild specimen of the 
morns tribe, as well as lo the leaves of another tree, supposed tc be a 
variety of ash. 'I'hc principal object, in the cultivation of the mulberry 
for feeding silk-worms, is to j)roduce the greatest quantity of young and 
licaltliy leaves, without fruit. For this reason, the trees are not allowed 
to exceed a certain age and height. They are planted at a convenient 
distance from each other, on the plan of a quincunx, and arc said to be 
in perfection in about lhrt:e years. The mulberry tree for silk-wt)rms 
is chiefly cultivated in Che-kcang, which province, together with the 
only three others that jm)duce fine silk, namely Keang-nan, lloo-pih, 
and Sze-chuen, is crossed by the thirtieth parallel of latitude. Che- 
keang is a fine alluvial country, intersected by numerous rivers and 
canals, with a climate that corresponds pretty nearly with the same 
latitude in the United States of America. The soil is manured with 
mud, which is dug from the rivers, assisted with ashes or dung; and 
the spaces between the trees are generally planted with millet, pulse, or 
other articles of food. The time for pruning the young trees, so as to 
produce fine leafy shoots, is at the commencement of the year. About 
four eyes arc left on every shoot, and care is taken that tlie branches 
are properly thinned, with a view lo giving plenty of light and air to 
the leaves. In gathering these, they make use oi steps, or a ladder 
with a prop, as the young trees cannot support a ladder, and would 
besides be injured in their branches by the use of one. The trees, with 
their foliage, are carefully watched, and the mischiefs ol insects pre¬ 
vented by the use of various applications, among which are some 
csscnluil oils. 
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The young trees, of courso, suiFer by being stripped of their leaves, 
wliicli are the luti(js of the plants, and this is an additional reason for 
renewing them aJler a certain time. They endeavour, in part, to coun¬ 
teract tile evil effect by pruning and lopping the tree, so as to diminiffh 
the wood when tlie leaves have been stripped, and it is probable tliat a 
few leaves are left on. It is surprising, however, to observe how soon 
a tree in those climates will recover its leaves in the summer or autumn, 
after having been entirely stripped of them by a typhoon or hurricane. 
Fresh plants arc procured by cuttings or layers, or, sometimes, from 
seed. When the trees grow too old for the production of the finest 
leaves, and shew a greater tendency to fruiting, they are either removed 
altogether, or cut and managed so as to produce fresh and young 
branches. They generally contrive to obtain three crops of young 
leaves during the season. 

1032, Portrait of the Tae Ho-shang, “harmony and elevation,” the 
abbot or superior of the temjile llae-chwang sze, at TIonan. 

1'he rank of this distinguished Buddhist is indicated by the presence 
of the Seih chang, a kind of official stafi’ or crozier carried in the hand 
by the head of the priests of this sect. 

This truly amiable prelate was the personal IVicnd of Mr. Dunn, 
and contributed to the formation of tliis collection by his inflnence and 
exertion in procuring various specimens ol‘ vertd from the interior ol' 
the empire, into which, it is well known, the peculiar policy of the 
government of (fiiina forbids all foreigners to enter. 
lO.'iS. View of the Grand Canal, where it is divided by an embankment 
from tlie lake Po-yang. 

The imperial canal was principally constructed by Koblai-Khan and 
Ills immediate successors of the Yuen race, and extends from Teen-tsin, 
near Pekin, to Hangchow-foo in Che-keang, being about Gt)0 geogra¬ 
phical miles, and is called by the Chinese, “ Yun-lio,’* “ the river for 
the transportation of grain.” It is said that 30,000 workmen were 
employed for nearly fifty years in its construction. 

For the internal commerce of the empire, tlie Chinese are rendered 
almost wholly independent of coast navigation by their imperial canal; 
which, in point of extent and magnitude of undertaking, is, as well as 
Ihc gloat wall, mirivallt^d by any other work of the kind in the wliolc 
world. 'J’he canal is navigable for largo boats, and it is forty days’ 
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journey in longLli. When the slups arrive at the slnires, they are raised 
up, whatever he their size, hy means of machines, and they arc then let 
down on the other side into the water, having no locks. 

One princijial merit of this groat work, observes Mr. Davis, is its 
acting as a drain to the swampy country through whiclj it flows, from 
'I'cen-tsin to the Yangtszc-keang. Heing carried through the lowest 
h'vtds, and comnuniieating w'ith the neighhouring tracts by flood-gates, 
it has rendered available much that would otherwise be an irreclaimable 
swamp. 

As it is, however, some individuals of the embassy, in passing 
liiroiigh this desohitii flat in 1810, were laid up with intermitteiits of 
jafher a malignant cliaracter. 

'file large city of IJwac-'-gan-foo, near the Yellow river, extends for 
about three miles v<n'y much below the level of the canal. 

In passing along its dilapidated walls, upon which we looked down 
from our boats, it was impossible not to shudder at the idea of any 
accident occurring to the hanks of the canal, as the total destruction of 
the town must be certain. Near this point resides the Ifo-tsung, or 
surveyor-general of the river, who has charge of its banks. 

10:11. Stands, with fruit, flowers, &c., on rice paper. 

10fl5. Six drawings of native boats on rice paper. 

In the lower right hand section of this frame is represented a “ duck 
boat,’’ locally so called. Immense quantities of domesticated ducks are 
reared by the (fliincsc, at an inconsiderable cost, particularly those wlu* 
live on the rivers. Tliey hold the same rank in the winged race that 
the pig occupies among quadrupeds. The particular kind of boat 
appropriated to duck-rearing in China, has a broad platform projecting 
over the water for the use of the birds, who are also honourcil with the 
most roomy apartments within the boat itself. During the day tliey are 
allowed to have their freedom on shore, seeking their food; hut they arc 
trained to obey the call of a whistle, that, when at evening the signal is 
sounded, tliey instantly hasten back from their wanderings. 

The flesh is cured by the bodies of the ducks being cut open, salted, 
and flattened, and in this stale dried in the northerly winds during the 
cold weather. 

'I’he eggs of this bird are hatched in large quantities hy artificial 
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heat. The praeess, as illustrated in the annexed drawing, is more 
simple than the ancient l^gyptian oven. 

103G. Landscape with summer-houses. 

1037 & 1038, Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen's summer 
residences in China. 

1030. Twelve varieties in Chinese ornithology, beautifully painted on 
rice paper, 

Tlic pithy substance, known in England by the term rice papn\ 
having the ap])earance of white velv(Jt, is obtained from a inalvaeeous 
plant. In the preparation for use, Hie stem of the plant is cut into small 
pieces in a circular manner, and the cylinder rolled out and ilattened 
into squares. The chief use to which it Is applied is in making artifi¬ 
cial flowers; pillows an* made of it; and of the cuttings, soles of shoes, 
on account of its lightness. 

1040 & lol l. Furniture and stands, &c. 

1041. Native map of (3una- 

Thc Chinese, unassisted by foreigners, have done very little in the 
study of geography, or, as they term it, “ the rworda of the earth's prin^ 
ciptes,'' Nor have they made inucli use of the knowledge lironght from 
abroad upon tliis subject, (leography is not witli them regarded as a 
branch of education; and only a few, even of their literati, understand 
the first principles of the science, 

1012. View of tlu! city of Canton. 

A glance at this production will correct a prevalent error respecting 
the inability of Chinese painters to produce perspective. Though light 
and shade are certainly u good deal neglected here, and the perspective 
is not perfect, yet the picture is by no means deficient in this respect; 
and the drawings of individual objects are extremely accurate. The 


point from whicli the view lias been taken is the bank of the river 
opposite Canton, directly in front of the foreign factories, which occupy 
about one half the canvass, I'he scene, particularly upon the surface of 
the intervening river, is altogctlier novel, and highly characteristic. 
The national boats, of which there is a very great variety, have all their 
representatives here, from the gaudy flower barge, in whicli large parties 
are borne gaily over the waters, to the tiny sanpan, whose contracted 
dimensions will admit only a single navigator, ^riiis part of the view is 
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peculiarly animated and interesting. The foreign factories occupy the 
centre of the picture, and the English, French, and American ensigns 
float above them. On each side of these is a view of a small portion 
of Canton bordering upon the river; hut as the city is built upon low 
and flat ground, almost tlie whole of it is invisible from our present 
point of observation. 

Canton stands up()n the north bank of the Chookeang, or Pearl river, 
about sixty miles inland from the “ great sea,” It is one of the oldest 
cities in the southern provinces, and second in importance to no other in 
the empire, exei.^pt Pekin, where the Emperor holds liis court. It is tlie 
great commercial emporium of China, and until the late treaty formed 
lu'tween tlie two governments, was the only port where Britisli trade 
was p(*rmitted. It is not very largo in extent, the whole circuit of the 
walls not exi'cicding probably six miles; but it is densely peopled, and 
the suburbs, including the river population, contain as many inliabitants 


as the city proper. 

'riie streets of Canton are very numerous, being more than six 
hundred. Their names sound oddly to us, and have rather an ambitions 


air. “ Dragon-street,” “ Flying-dragon-strect,” “ Mariial-drugon- 


slreet,” Flower-street,” “ Colden-streel,” 


“ Colden-flowcr-streei,” 


tvc., are high-sounding enough ; but some of them, it is said, have 
names which would hardly bear to he translated for “ ears polite.” 
'Hie Rev. Mr. Bridgman states that they vary in width from two to 
sixteen feet, ami gives it as his opinion that the general average is from 
six to eight feet. Mr. Dunn thinks this an over (istiniate by one or two 
feet. 'Vhey are all paved with large flag stones, chiefly granite. Wheel 
earrlaires are seldom used. Those who can afford to ride are liorno in 
sedan chairs on the shoulders of coolies, and all heavy burdens are 
carried by porters. The streets are generally crowded, and present a 
busy, bustling, animated appearance. They all have gates at each end, 
whicli are closed at night, and guarded by a sentinel. 

The Imuses are hut one story high- A few of them arc of wood or 
stone; many, belonging to the poorer classes, of mud, and with but a 
single apartment; but the largest portion of bricks. The dwellings of 
those in easy circumstances contain various well-furnished apartments, 
the walls of which are generally ornamented with carving, pictures, and 
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various scrolls, inscribed with moral maxims from Confucius and other 
sai;os. I'he housc:s of tlie wealtliy arc often furnished in a style of great 
magnificence, and the occupants indulge in the most luxurious haliits. 
Ollicial personages, however, for the most part set a commcndahlc 
exaniph? of simplicity and economy in their manner of living. The 
doors have tio plates to tell who the occupant of the mansion is; hot 
(cylindrical lanterns are hung up by the sides of the gales of all houses 
of consequence, with the names and titles of the owners inscribed, so as 
to be read cither by day or at night, wlien the lantcnis are lightod, 

Canton is a large manufacturing as well as coiimiercial city; about 
one half of the population reside without tlu; walls, and with whom 
foreigners have; free intercrourse. Mr. llridgman informs us that th(*re 
are no less than 17,000 persons engaged in weaving silk, and ,'>0,000 in 
inanufiicturing cloth of all kinds; that there are 4,200 shoemakers; and, 
what will surprise some readers, that there is an army of barlxns 
amounting to 7,^100! The important ofliee of tensor (tan be held only 
by license of government: why the number is so great, has already 
been explairied, "J’he manufactuie of hooks is extensively carried on in 
this city, but we are not in ]>ossessioii of the exact statistics, “'J'hose 
likewise,” says Bridgman, ‘‘ who work in wood, brass, iron, stone, and 
various other materials, are numerous; and they wlio engage in cacli 
of these respective occupations, form, to a certain degree, a sc]>arale 
community, and have each their own laws and rules for the regulation 
of their business.” 

Both operatives and tradesmen are very much in the habit of herding 
together, l^ntire streets are devoted to the same kind of business. 
There is even a street occupied almost exclusively by druggists, and 
is thence called by the J^'an-kweis, “ Doctor-street.” 'I’he signs, gaily 
painted and lettered on each side, and hung out like tavern signs among 
us, give the business streets a lively and brilliant appearance. 

n'he population of Canton is a ditlicnlt subject. No certain data 
exists for an accurate estimate. The author above quoted enters into 
conjectures and calculations, wliich give him a rc'sult of nearly a million 
and a quarter, including the suburbs and river. It seems j)robable that 
this estimate is somewhat under the mark. 'Hie river population is an 
interesting subject, to which we have already alluded- Besides Canton, 
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tlicTi; art* two oihcrliir^^e cities in Clnna, namely, Pekin (Hr* capiUii), and 
Nankin (tin* ancient cajntal), 'Die population oftkinton, including tJic 
village of I'o-shan, where the chier manufactures are carried on, and 
which JUiiy he termed the JMancliester of ('hina, is variously estimated 
at from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 ; Pekin contains from 2,000,000 to 
;5,000,000 ; and tlic population of Nankin is now reduced to 800,000. 

'i'hc police of Canton is vigilant and very eiflcient. Ilesidcs those 
wlio act in tin; capacity of consUd)le.s, thiof-takors, and jailers, and con¬ 
stitute the regular police, there an* many neighbourhoods, as well as 
private Individuals, that make arningeineuts for a constant nocturnal 
watch. During the night, almost all the streets of the city are shut up 
l>y gates at each end ; near one of whiedi there is usually a guard-lmuse. 
'I'lie night-watches are distinguish(*d hy bells, or some siniikir insfru- 
ments, kept liy the watchmen. In tlie winter months, when there is 
•',reat danger fr{)m lire as well as thievc^s, watch-towers are built on 
bamboo poles, high above llu; roofs of tlie houses, thus constituting a 
double watch. When thieves are discovered, or when a fire breaks out 
iu iiiiy ])art of the city, the alarm, by means of the watchmen, spreads 
quickly from one extremity of the city to the other. When riotous 
.*issemhli(*s collect in the streets, they arc, in most cases, speedily dis- 
solvi'd by a vigorous application of the bamboo or whip. 

A singular punishment is often inflicted on ])ersons guilty of petty 
thefts and otluM' misdemeanors, and may Irefjucntly be witnessed in tin* 
streets of Canton. 'l\vo small flags are jirepared, liaving shafts about a 
foot long, which are ihrnst into or ])ierced through the cars, one on each 
side of (he head ; in Ibis condition, witli his liands chained behind him, 
Ihe delitKjuent is led through the streets, one soldier going before liiin 
heating a gong, and another following him with a rattan, wdiich is 
smartly applied to the criminal’s naked buck. -Many, doubtless, “ shove 
by justice,” and to the day of their death go unpunislied ; yet the num¬ 
ber wlio arc arrested and brought to trial, annually, is very great. So 
summary is the mode in which the objects of tlie police are eflectcHl, that 
it is no light matter io be once in their hands. The Chinese cinphati- 
eally express their sense of this unfortunate condition by the popular 
plirase, “The meat is on the chopping-block.” When a prisoner is 
sentenced to death, or to be transported, he must, according to a 
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particular law, liave his case stated to him, so that he may either confess 
or dispute it; and his kindred within 300 lo, must be summoned to 
attend. 

Not unfrequently in minor cases, a man receives the punishment and 
again goes free, the same hour in which he commits the crime. The 
forms of trial are simple. There is no jury, no pleading. I'hc criminal 
kneels hefore the magistrate*, who hears the witnesses and passes sen¬ 
tence ; he is then remanded to prison, or sent to the place of execution. 
Seldom is he acquitted. When witnesses are wanting, he is sometimes 
tortured until he gives evidence against himself. There arc four jails 
in (>anton, which together contain scv(^ral hundred prisoners. The jail 
is commonly called “te-yuh,” hell, or literally, “earth’s prison.” All 
capital offenders suffer without the soutliern gates, near the river, 
and hundreds die there annually. 

J’vison discipline in China is in a very low state, tlu; condition of 
the prisons wretched in the extreme, and the abuses enormous. The 
regulations for the management of prisons are often allowed to remain 
dormant, and tlic sufferings of the inmates are horrible beyond descrip¬ 
tion. 

Ordinarily, provincial authorities, afU^r reporting a criminal case to 
the throne, must wait for the imperial rescript before proceeding to inflict 
capital punishment. In certain cases liowever, these formalities arc 
dispensed with, and a criminal is led away to execution in a lew hours 
after his appreliension. b or this end, there is lodged with the Foo-yuen, 
or lieutenant-governor of each province, a symbol of authority, called 
“ wang-mhig.”** The criminal being judged and sentenced, the presiding 
oflicor, even if it be the b^oo-yuen himself, goes in state, and, with 
prescribed formalities, requests the delivery of the “ wang-ming;” and 
being taken from the place where it is kept deposited, it is borne with 
great pomp and solemnity before the criminal to the fatal spot, where, 
in its presence, the victim kneels towards the Emperor’s palace, and by 
a single stroke of the executioner’s sword expires in the attitude of 
giving thanks to him for the dispensation of justice! 

• Literally “ order,” cquivnlon! to death-warrant, and is often so 

translated. 
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1(143. Flowers, on rice paper. 

1045. licprcHcntalion of the Feast of Tianterns, by moonliglit. 

I'liis truly brilliant spectacle is annually observ(;(l on tlio 15th day 
of the first moon, throughout the wliolc exUint of “The Great and 
Pure Mnipire,” and is intended to propitiate the auspicious opening of 
the New Year. It is a grand display of an infinite variety of lanterns 
of every conceivable shape and construction ; they arc niade of silk, 
paper, mica, horn, glass, and pearl shell: some with very curious 
moving figures revolving round the faint light that burns within them, 
llpon this occasion, the houses, roofs, and ])oats, are illiuninated, and 
many thousands of singular deviccvS are seen floating upon the surface 
of the walt'r, giving the appearance of a river on fire. IJigli poles 
arc erected, from the tops of which are suspended strings of lanterns of 
variegated colours. Fach ])erson has a lantern in his hand, and the 
Avhole scene is accompanied with the sounding of gongs, the heating of 
drums, and the discharge of crackers and other fireworks, for the 
maiiulaeturc ofw'liich the Chinese are so famous. 

In the peculiar and hap])y taste which the Chinese display in the 
construelit)rt of lanterns inusl be enumerated the frequent representa¬ 
tion, on these occasions, of an enormous dragon, constructed of a frame¬ 
work of bamboo, and covered with pap(!r fancifully painted. The 
monster, illuminated wdlhin, is borne along by a row of men, who move 
in laiitastie evolutions to represent the contortions and writhings of the 
sii])])oseu animal. The terrific and horned head, staring eyes, and 
witle-sproading jaws, glare fieretdy upon the crow'd as it passes by in a 
ca[)ering and winding motion. This monster is accompanied by nu- 
nu'rous fish, similarly constructed and illuminated, of large dimensions, 
and well executed. The visiter wdll observe a specimen of the latter in 
the collection. 

At nearly all the festivals observed by the Chinese a profusion of 
firtiworks are exhibited. Their proficiency in the pyrotechnic art was 
lately displayed at Canton on the temporary cessation of hostilities, A 
rcpresenUition was made of an immense vine arbour, which burned 
without consuming;—tlie trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit appeared in 
their natural colours, with, occasionally, butterfiics ai)parenllv flitting 
among the branches. To this succeeded an immense number ol rockets 
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wliiL'li ibrmod lliomsflvcs into innumcrahle stars, sorponts, coinrts, jiiwl 
flying dragons. I'his magnificent display was followed by a grand 
discharge on all sides of a shower of fire, with which were iiitermixial 
variegated lanterns, some with sentences written on them, togelhei 
with figures of fruit, flowers, fans, &c. Then ascended a dis])lay of 
columns formed by rings of light, which lasted a few minutes and was 
untHjiudled in brilliancy by any i)revious device. At last the grand 
finale look place; the Chinese dragon, of an immense size, appeared in 
all his majesty, surrounded by ten thousand w'inged reptiles, standards, 
and banners, when in an instant ap])earcd upon the buck of the monster, 
the figure of the Ihnperor in blue lights. These suecessivtdy changed 
to yellow, and lastly to the most intense white, A deafening report 
now rent the air, wliilc a green veil arose over tlie Jimperor, from the 
midst of which a volcano of rockets asceiuh'd- 

ily an ingenious contrivance, figures of boa Is, made of pa))or, are 
capable of floating and moving upon the water, by means of a stream 
of fire issuing from the stern. 

101(5. Flowers. 

1017. Six ])aintings of boats, on rict; paper. 

1018. I’ortrait of'riuni-Kwang, tlu‘ reigning Einjicror of CMiina, in stale 

costume; on the opposite side is a eorres|iondiiig portrait 
of his late* consort. The Kmperor Taou-Kwaiig, is a son of 
the late Emperor Kea-King: born on the teiitli of the (dglith 
moon, 1781 ; and succeeded his fatlier on the 2'lth of August, 
1820, in the 39th year of his age, 

Taou-Kwang, “ Reason's Glory,” is the Kwdhaou, or title of llie 
reigning emperor, assumed by him on ascending the throne of China, in 
compliance with an ancient custom of selecting an imperial title corre¬ 
sponding with tlie prominent sentiments of liis mind, and characteristic 
of his future reign ; hence tlie above designation intimates that during his 
government tlie principles of reason and rectitude should be pre-eminently 
illustrious. 

In figure Taou-Kwang is said to be tall, thin, and of a dark complexion, 
lie is of a generous disposition, diligent, attentive to government, and 
(‘conomical in his expenditure. He has also avoided, through life, the 
vices to which his father and 3 "()unger brothers were addicted. 
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“I'hougli the succession to the throne of China,” observed Padre 
Scrra, “ depends on the arbitrary nomination of the reigning prince, this 
does not always prevent usurpations. An instance of this was seen in 
tbe succession of Yung-ebing to bis father, the great Kang-he. Tiie 
prince nominated was tlu; fourth ; hut this latter being in 'J'artary at the 
period of the emperor’s somewhat sudden demise, Yung-cliing, whow^as 
a privileged wang (or regulns), entered the palace and seized tlie billet 
of nomination. Before the number fou)\ which he tliere found, he boldly 
set the sign of ten, and thus rnadii it ajipear that lie, tlic fourieeuih prince, 
was the one nominated. He possessed himself of the sceptre, and 
ordered liis brother to he arrested and imprisoned in a place wliicli is 
standing to this day, four leagues to the north of Pekin, in which it is 
said that lie died,” 

On the I8th Octolnir, as the last Emperor, Kea-king, was 

about to enter l^ekin, on his return from the summer excursion to Jc-ho 
(th(‘ hot springs, about one hundred miles north-east of the capital), a 
party of conspirators entered the imperial palace, and kept possession of it 
J’or some tijno. The present Emperor, who was his second son, is said to 
have owed his elevation lo the good conduct he displayed on this occasion. 

He sliot two of the rebels, and assisted to intimidate the remainder 
i)f those W'ho had pcnctrat(‘d wit hin tins precincts of the ]>nlacc. The most 
disgraceful act of his administration was the murder, in 1828, of tlie 
A'luhomedan Tartar prince Jehanghir, wdio had surrendered liimself, in 
reliance on the faith of promises made to Inm. 

1019. Portrait of Howqua, principal of the Co-Ifong. 

The word Hong (mandarin dialect, Hang) in Chinese, denotes a 
large factory or mercantile building; ;ukI Iloug ivcrchanij in common 
\ise in the interior, means much tlie same as wholesale mercliant,” in 
contradistinction from those “merchants” as the Scotch call them, who 
keep shops only. But the Hong merchants here niferred to, are a 
licensed company of wholesale merchants, authorised to deal exclusively 
with the foreigners of Europe and America, and from the ports of Asia; 
or the foreigners who come from “ beyond seas" to the port of Canton ; 
and hence the proper appellation, “ Yang-hang-shang/.c., “sea or 
ocean wliolesale merchants.” 

1050. Mandarin on horseback, bearing despatclies from the Emperor. 



Tlie tardy movomnnt of the ofliccr liorc roprosonied, contrasts strongly 
with the pompous title of iJie imperial edicts, which are said to bo 
“luminous and swift as the rays oriij^lit.” 

^I'he ordinary rate of despatches is 150 h in twenty-four liours; in 
eases of ^reat moment they an* called “ /7 r; drspatchcRy' and are carried 
300 le in the same period, arrivin«» in Canton from l^ehin, ti distance 
cxeeediti" 1200 Enj^lish miles, in twelve or thirteen days. 

The “ex])ress office" is suppli(*d with a larj^e immher of couriers, 
ready at all times for despatch. 

I'hcrc is no public post in China except for the use of the government, 
but there are numbers of well-known and trustworthy p(!rsf>jis who are 
employed as Icitter-carriers between towns and villages, and who thus 
supply the absence of a regular post. TIutc are sometimes places 
appointed where letters can be left for the postman.; and he is not 
unfrequenlly se(Mi with a letter-bag on his back, marked with the place of 
his destination, passing through the street, and calling for letters. The 
charge for postage is light; Ix^tween Canton and Macao, a distance* of 
about seventy miles, it will average for single letters al)Out thirty 
cash (or three half-pence). 

The envelope containing the official document, as here represented, 
is of the imperial yellow. 

From time immemorial the emperors of China have always adopted 
as sacred for their livc^ry a particular colour, which the people arc pro- 
hihited to make use of in their dress, the liarness of their horses, of 
their ehariuts, and in their furniture. All the emperors of a dynasty 
preserve the colour adopted by tbe^r founder, according to the theory 
of the five elements; but as soon as a new dynasty commences tlio 
imy>erial colour is imnu^diately elianged- The present reigning family 
lias adopted yellow: the preceding one, as well as the famous dynasty 
of Hiin, adopted red. 

According to the philosopliy of the Chinese, each person is born under 
the influence of one of the five elements that compose the universe, and 
which, in their opinion, arc fire, water, earth, wood, and metals, liach 


• In statistical accounts of the rnipiro. tin* relative distance of places is calrulnte<l 
in ii't 1250 of which make a geographical degree. 



of IIh^sc clementR is oonsideroil 1o bnvo a partituilar ooloiir, by wliioh \yo 
may (lesij^nato it without naiinnjif it. Thus, (o fire they attribute red 
colour; to water, black ; to the earth, orange; to wood, j^rcen; and 
to liie metals, yellow. Now, when a conqueror or an usurper founds a 
new dvnastv, he declares under the influence of which element he was 
born, and he adopts as the imperial colour the one corresponding to 
tiiat element. Thus, when thk oyn\sty ov tuk ykllow roLoru is 
nanu'd, tin* dynasty is that whose I’onnder stated himself to liavc been 
horn und(!r the influence of the metals: when the dynasty of tire is 
montioned, or the dynasty is placed ujider the influence of fire, tliat 
imjdies that its founder adopted retl as tiie imperial colour. 

“ (U)lours in China,” observes Mr. Kidd, “ are emblematical of 
rank, authority, virtues and vict»s, joys and sorrows. 

“ Yellow is the imperial colour, assumed only hy his majesty and Jus 
suns, or the lineal descendants of his family, win) may wear a golden 

yellow sash and a yellow bridle. 

« * 

]*urpl(- is prescribed hy the laws ol the Hoard of Kites tor 
grandsons. 

“ (hwen or blue for the chairs of the princesses. Green is the co¬ 
lour of the painted board carried before a criminal going to execution, 
on which the authority for his punishment is inscribed. 

“ Blvv indicates official rank of the third or fourth degree. 

“ 11 ( 1(1 is a symbol of virtue, especially of truth and sincerity ; hence, 
U) say a person has a red Iicart, means that he is without guile; (his is 
also tlic colour of the button of the first degree of official rank. The 
I'huperor writes his special edicts in vermilion- Proclamations offering 
Howards for the apprehension of offenders, arc designated ‘ the red 
flower,’ because voluntary services are sometimes rowardcsd by deco¬ 
rating the head with a flower of this colour. 

“ Black denotes guilt and vice; hcncie, to say that u man ‘ has a 
black heart,^ is a contumelious expression for depravity. 

“ JVhite^ as among the ancient Hebrews, is used in mourning, and 
to denote moral purity; a button also indicates official rank of a 
lower degree.” 

1051 ik 1052. Flowers, 

1053 & 105-4. Haskets of flowers beautilully painted. 
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10i'j 5. Portrait of Shonsliing, an eminent merchant of Canton. 

1056. View of (Solden Island in the “Yang-tsze Keang/* whicli is 

the largest river in China, and runs a course 3,290 miles. 

Its name denotes the “ Son of the Sea.” It bears about the same 
proportion to the Thames, that the territory of China bears to that of 
England and Scotland. The next great Chinese river in magnitude is 
the “Hwang-ho,” which is 3,040 nules in length. This beautiful 
island, described so many centuries since by Marco l^olo, is surmounted 
by numtirous temples, inhabited by the votaries of Buddha. 

1057. Lady of rank, with small feet, 

1058. Lady in walking dress, with small feet. 

1059. Lady’s boudoir and bedroom. 

1000, Ladies at play. 

lOGl to 10G4. Beautiful specimens of painting on glass. 

1005 & 1000. Two river views. 

1007 & 1008. Mandarins and ladies superbly dressed, painted on rice 
paper. 

1009 & 1070. Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen’s residences 
in China. 

1071. Variety of birds, &c., on rice paper, 

1072 & 1073. Baskets of flowers. 

1074. Imperial chair of state, with sen^en, &c. The Emperor’s throne 

is called dragons seaty' and on slate occsisions, in the 
hall of audience, is always placed facing tlie soutli, 

1075. Two mandarins and ladies. 

1070. Mandarin of the first class, and wife, in full costume. 

1077. Interior of temple. 

1078- Out-building nF Buddha temple at Honan, in which domestic 
animals are kept; as pigs, fowls, ducks, and geese, agreeably 
to the leading doctrines of the sect, that no animal should be 
deprived of life. The devout send those animals to the 
temple, wliere tliey make or pay vows to obtain favours 
from superior beings, or return thanks for those received. 
1079. Furniture. 

1080 & 1081. Flowers. 

1082. Furniture, 



loss. Four drawings on rice paper, representing mandarins and their 
ladies. 


1084. Tartar warrior and lady, ricldy dressed in winter costume. In 
the latter person will be observed the absence of small feet, 
which, in a Chinese lady of the same high rank, would liavc 
been an indispensable accompaniment. The sharp pointed 
bools of the officer denote him to be a military man ; the 
luxury of square toes, as elsewhere remarked, is denied (.o 


the soldier. 

1085 & 108(). Stands with ornaments, flowers, fruits, &c. 
lOST. A river scene and bridge. 

1088. River view, with fort in the distance. 

1080. Mandarins and ladies. 

1000, V4ew of Whampoa Reach and Village. 

'flic point from which this view is taken is French island, a small 
portion of whicli .ippears in the foreground. Supposing the visiter to 
occcupy tliis position, immediately before him is Whampoa Reach, in 
which several Ibreign vessels are riding at anchor, and Whampoa island, 
Avitb its walh*d town, |>1aiitations of rice, sugar-canes, &c., its orange 
groves, and pi<!luresqiie and loft)' pagoda crowning a distant eminence. 
Rcyond aj)pear the winding channel called Junk River, the level coast, 
and the far-off mountains, that swell out, in undulating outline, to the 
northward of Canton. The view represented in this picture is exten¬ 
sive and lu'autiful, and the execution of the painting is creditable to 
the skill of the artist. In the small town before us, the visiter will per¬ 
ceive one or more square buildings, higher than the surrounding dwell¬ 
ings. These are government storeliouses for the reception of their 
staple commodity, rice. The government of China, with a liberal policy 
and benevolent feeling for its millions of subjects, provides for any sud¬ 
den or accidental failing of the crops, by the establishment of public 
granaries in each province under the controul of certain officers, whose 
duty it is, during a time of plenty, to purchase at the government cost, 
large supplies of rice, to be distributed to tlie poor at such prices as 
circumstances may require* If the grain of the following year should 
amount to an average crop, the stock on hand is sold at a price a little 
lower than the first cost; if the supply should be considerably short of 





thft demand, it is then sold to the poor at redueod prices; but if the 
famine should be severe, it is then supplied to the sufterers gratuitously. 
All persons arc strictlj^ prohibited by the government from hoarding 
grain. Public granarit's seem to have existed in China from time im¬ 
memorial, and tliey havt? assunu'd a variety of forms. Among tlie 
Chinese, llie j)raeticc of storing grain in the earth has long since ceased. 
Whampoa Reach, the southern channel, is the anchorage of all Ibrcign 
ship])iiig. It is twelve miles from (’anton. Tha carg(K*s imported are 
liere unladen, and taken up to the faclorics in a kind of lighter, called 
“ chopsand whatever is to be exported is brought down in the same 
way. 

1091. River view, with “ cliup-hou.sc,” lor the examination of passports 
and oilicial documents. 


10t)2. Water view, with bridge. 

1093. Furniture and maxims. 

1094 & 1095. Ornamental stands, llowers, <Vc*. 

1090. Couch, fruit-stand, &c- 
1097* Two mandarins, with ladies. 

I09S. Tartar bearing the joo-ee. Mandarin and lady in eliaiis, 
with beautiful screens. 


1099 it 1100. Two interior views of temples. 

1101. Furniture. 

1102 & 1103, Raskets of flowers. 

1104. Furniture. 

1105. Mandarins and their wives in splendid costumes. 

HOG. Tartar warrior, fully equipped, with a lady richly dressed, 'flu' 
latter is sitting on a rock-like stool, cross-legged, a customary 
mode with the Tartars. 

1107. Stands with ornaments. 

1108. Stands with ornaments and fruits. 

1109 & 1110. Two river scenes. 

1111 & 1113. Two winter views in the north of China. 

1112. View on Lob creek, near Whampoa. 

1114. Representation of an inundation of rice grounds. 

The frequent inundations that c)cciir in the low grounds of China, 
may be attributed in part to the imperfect mode in which the banks ol 
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many of their canals are constructed; hewing nothing more substantial 
than an embankment of soft mud, intermixed with layers of rushes. 

The following int(!resting account of the Cirmese deluges which 
occurred in the reign of the ancient Emperor Yaou, is translated from 


the “ Shoo-king,” and is lierc; introduced from Jh’ofessor Kidd’s late work 


on (Miina. According to the Chinese system of chronology, it happened 
in the year of the world seventeen hundred and tliirteen, which is only 
lifty-seven years later than the generally received date of the deluge of 
Moses. 


‘‘ 'riie Emperor Y^aou said :—‘ Vast and destructive are* the accumu¬ 
lating waters which have ovcirflowcd llieir banks; they rise so high as 
to cover the hills and overtop the loftiest mountains, while they are co- 


exUmsive with tlic spacious concave of heaven. Alas! for the mass of 
tiie people ; who sliull relieve them from their calamities ?' 

All replied, ‘ Eeliold, Kwan ! ’ ‘ Ah, no ; it cannot he,' answered 


his majesty ; ‘ he o[)posi\s tlie commands of liis superiors, and subverts 
the nine classes of kindred.’ It was remarked by the ministers, ‘'J'hat 


is doubliul; try him; perhaps he may succeed.’ The Emperor said, 
‘Let him go then; hut be cautious!’ lie was engaged nine years 
without aceomplislniig his task, and eventually atoned for the failure by 
liis death. Yu, his son, was next cmjiloyed, wlu) perfected the great 
work of removing the Hood, and restoring order to the empire. 

“ The following dialogue, on the subject of his labours, occurred 
between Yu and liis sovereign. The Emperor said, ‘Approach the 
imperiiil presence, you have abundant conununications to make.* Yu, 
worshijiped, and said, ‘May it please your majesty, how can I speak? 
My llioughts were uuwearioclly and incessantly employed day by day. 
The deluge rose high, and spread wide as the spacious vault of heaven ; 
buried the liilla and covered the mountains with its waters, into wdiich 


the common people, astonished to stupefaction, sunk. I travelled on 
dry land in a chariot; on water in a boat; in miry places on a slcidge; 
and climbed the sides of hills by means ol' spikes in my shoes. I went 
from mountciin to mountain felling trees ; fed the people with raw food ; 
formed a passage for the water to the sea on every part of the empire, 
by cutting nine distinct beds and preparing channels to conduct them to 
the rivers. The waters having subsided, 1 taught the people to plough 
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aud sow, who, while tlic devastating effects of the flood continued, were 
constrained to cat uncooked food. I urged them to barter such things 
as they could spare, for others of wliich they stood in need. In this 
way the people were fed, and ten thousand provinces restored to order 
aud prosperity.’*’ 


lliri. Chinese pleasure grounds. 

1110 to 1119. Four views representing a funeral procession. The 
visiter will observe that the bier is carried in the rear, con¬ 
trary to the practice with us. The cemetery, which will hi* 
found in the distance, is invariably on the south side of a hill, 
too barren for cultivation. 

On tlui demise of a parent or older relation among the Chinese, the 
event is formally announced to all llie branches of the family ; each side 
of the doors is distinguished by labels in whites wLieb is the mourning 
colour. Wealthy families place a board on the door, on which is written 
the title, age, &:c., of the deceased. The lineal descendants of the de¬ 
ceased, clothed ill coarse white cloth, with bandages of the same round 
their lieads, sit weeping round the c<>rpse on the ground; llu» women 
keeping up a dismal howl, after the manner of the Irish, In the mean¬ 
time the friends of the deceased appear with wdiite coverlets of linen or 
silk, winch are placed on the body; the eldest son, or next lineal male 
descendant, supjiorted on each side by relations, and bearing in liis hand 
a porcelain bowl, containing two copper coins, now proceeds to the river, 
or the nearest well, or the wet ditch of the city, to ** buy water,” as it is 
termed, I’he ceroinony must be performed by the eldest son's son, in 
preference to the second son, and entitles him to a double share of the 
property, whicli, in other respects, is divided equally amongst the sons. 
The form of washing the face and body with this water being completed, 
the deceased is dressed as in life, and laid in a coffin, of which tlic planks 
are from four to six inches in thickness, and the bottom strewed with 
quick-lime. On being closed, it is made air-tight by cement, being, 
besides, varnished on the inside and outside. A tablet is then placed 
on it, bearing the name and titles of tlie deceased, as they are afterwards 
to be cut on the tomb, thus:— 



A FATIllCirs TABLET. 


Emperor 
I's’ing (nyiiasiy) 

'riie Illustrious Deud 
Finished His State of Trial. 

Name 
K ’ 11 IC, 

CiiANu, (Suruauie.) 

(Miaou 

Mrs, 

Sjiirit’s 

I’cihlot. 

The tonih-slono has g(MicTally the same characters written on it. 
Tlie lather’s would read thus in English: 

“ 'I'lio tomb-stone of Mr. (Miaon-k’e-ehang ; the deceased, who shone 
illustriously in his day, finished liLs state of probation during Uie dynasty 
Ts’ing.” 

The mother’s thus:—The tomb-stone of M rs. Chaou, whose maiden 
name was Le. The companion of her husband, and pattern of his virtues. 
Died during the dynasty Ts’iiig.” 

On the expiration of ‘‘thrice seven,” or twenty-one days, the funeral 
pro(!es8ion takes place, attended by the children, wife, concubines, and 
friends. TJie relations weep aloud. The tablet being conveyed in a 
gilded sedan or pavilion, with incense and ofierings before it, is placed 
at the head of the grave, oblations offered, and prostrations performed. 
It is accompanied by music, closely resembling the Scottish bagpipe, 
with the continual repetition of tliree successive strokes on the drum. 
The children and relations of both sexes follow in white, without much 
order or regularity, and, upon reaching the grave, the ceremonies and 
oblations commence. It being a part of their superstition, that money 
and garments must be burnt, for the use of the deceased in the world of 
spirits, these are, with a wise economy, represented by tinsel paper. 
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l^reseiits are made by the fricmds of the family, to defray tlie expenses 
incurred in the burial; on the envelope arc written these words—• 
“ Rimpcctful amlributioi) io the vojp.ning winch are sent to the person 
who presides at the funeral, This appears to he an universal prjieticc. 

“ After the tablet of the deceased has been brought back in proces¬ 
sion, if the family be rich, it is placed in the ‘ ilall of ancestors if poor, 
in some part of the liousc, with incense before it. Two j>eriods in every 
year (the spring and autumn), are fixed for performing the rites to tin* 
dead, but tlic first is the principal period, and the only one commonly 
attended to. Unlike the generality of ("hinese festivals, which are 
regulated by tlic moon (and, therefore, moveable), this is deU*rmined 
by the sun, and occurs annually 105 days after the solstice, «.c., the fitli 
of April. About that time (for a day or two, before or after, does not 
signify to them), the whole population of the town is seen trooping out, 
in parties, to the hills, to r(‘pair and sweep th(' tombs, and make ofierings, 
consisting of rice, fowls, and sometimes a large roastetl pig is presented 
at the tomb ; a libation of wine and spirits is poured out upon the ground, 
and jirayers are repeated by the sacrificer, wlio kneels upon a mat and 
touches the ground with his head. On tlieir return home, they leave 
behind them long streamers of red and white paper, to mark tl»e fulfil¬ 
ment of their rites. Whole ranges of hills, sprinkled with tombs, may, 
at that season, be seen covered with these testimonials of attention to the 
de})arted, fluttering in the wind and sunshine. Small mounds of earth 
may be observed behind a grave, witli a tablet having * How-too-sliin,’ 
inscribed upon it. This means a divinity, who is considered as a guar¬ 
dian of the tomb.’* 

After interment they bring liome the tablet, and place before it whole 
roasted pigs, three or five kinds of dressed animal food, fruits, and 
pastry; they again prostrate themselves ; and for seven times seven days, 
at morning and evening, present oblations, and make proslratious. 

Thc first seven days of mourning, are by some extended to seven 
weeks; after wdiich, other observances take place, when the spirit of the 
deceased is supposed to return and visit an apartment in the house. 

With the rich, the period of interment is sometimes deferred many 
years. No corpse is ever allowed to he carried up a landing-place, or 
to ()ass til rough a gateway which can in any way be construed as 
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appertaining to the Kmperor, on account of the su))poscd ill omen, con¬ 
cerning which the Chinese are so particular as seldom even to mention 
death except by a circumlocution, as “ to become immortal,” that is, in 
the modified sense of the lliiddhists. 

The same feeling of dislike in the Chinese to the use of ill-omened 
words, accustoms tlunn to call a funeral “ a while affair.” 

In high antiquity, straw was tied up and made to represent imper¬ 
fectly, human beings, and so interred with the dead, as attendants upon 
llicm. 


In the middle age, as the Chinese say, that is about the time of 
(■onfiudus, the Yung, or more perfect representations of men were 
invented and used. Confucius s])oke against them, fori'sei;ing that they 
would lead to the us(‘ of living persons, for the same purpose. On the 
dealli of Woo-knng, of the State Tsin, sixty-six persons were put to 
death in order to be buried with him. 


Aliih-kung, had a hundred and seventy-seven common persons, and 
three persons of note, ])ut to death to be interred with him. The 
“ Slioo-king” contains .an ode lamenting the fate of the three. 

Clw-hwang-te, l.'iO years li.C., ordered bis household women and 
dome.stics to be killed and buried willi him. After him, it still remained 
.1 custom, and when voluntary, was thought nobly disinterested, and 
tlierelbre not prohibited. 

Commentators condemn botli those who required the practice, and 
those wlu) submitted to it. 

Tito Ibrm of the tombs, whether large or small, is exactly that of a 
Creek 12, which, if taken in the sense of “ the end,” is an odd accidental 
coincidence. Those of the rich aiul great are sometimes very large, and 
contain a considerable quantity of masonry, avith figures of animals, in 
stone. The whole detail of sepulchral rites, with the sentiments of the 
Chinese concerning the dead, is contained in the drama of “ An Heir in 
Old Age.” 
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PKAYKR OFFERED AT AN ANCESTOR’S TOMB. 


Thv foWiwuuj w the tran^lallon of a iSacr{ficial Prayrr^ or ** Tec-ioanf read al l}\c Tomb 

of an Ancettior. 


“ This thirteenth year of the reign of Taou-kwang (1833), the year 
being Kwci-sze (the 30lh year of the cycle), on the second month of 
the spring after the new moon, tlic 16tli day, at tlie happy Tsing-ining- 
term—propriety requires that the spring sacrifice should be offered, the 
grass mowed down, and the brambles cut away. 

“ Reverently have we prepared pigs, sheep, fowls, and fresh hams, 
seasonable vegetables, fruits, incense, rich wines, gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious things (i. e,, tinsel papers) ; and venture to announce Uu; same 
to the soul of our great Progenitor, the venerated ]*rince. 

Behold ! man has progenitor.? and parents ; as water lias springs, and 
trees have roots. When the roots strike deep, the branches are abun¬ 
dant; the foliage rich ; and forests are formed. WJien springs of water 
are large, and flow far, they enrich the soil, and diffuse fragrance. We 
look wishfully, and pray the souls in Hades to shelter and assist us, their 
descendants ; that we may be prosperous ; may age aftrr age be decked 
with badges of honour ; may long enjoy riches and rank ; may, like the 
melon creeper and the cotton fibre, be continually happy, and never 
extinct; may, for myriads of ages, be illustrious spirits. Prostrate, we 
pray you to come to enjoy and view these sacrifices. With sincerity 
these prayers are offered up,’* 

1120 to 1130. A scries of drawings, in water colours, upon the leaves 
of the Ficus Rcligiosa. In the preparations of the leaf for the 
artist, every part is carefully removed but the fibre, which has 
the appearance of gauze. In this state figures are painted on 
them resembling some of their demi-gods. The leaves are 
called “ poo-te-slia.” 

1131 & 1132. Stands, fruits, &c. 
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1133, Furniture, &c. 

I 134. Two mandarins and ladies superbly dressed. 

1135, Mandarin of the hij^lutst class, and lady, s^dendidly attired. 

These, with tlic couple (1084 & 1008) are Tartars also. 
From tlie neck of the fu^iale is suspended a long kind of 
scarf or handkercliief, customary with the Tartar ladies. 
Gentlemen Imvc a similar appemdage at tlieir girdle. 

1 130. Fainting on glass. 

1137 & 1138. Kxtorior views of temples. 

1131). Furniture, maxims, &c. 

1 MO, Basket of flowers, the most prominent being the Mow-tan, called 
by the Chinese “ Hwa-wang,'* K.ing of flowers.'* 

Ornamental flowers, or “ tning hwa,” are cultivated by the Chinese to 
such an extent as fairly to indicate a g<*neral taste for flowers. 

Fadies wear them in their hair, and pots of the common sorts adorn 
their doorw^ays or terraces ; dwarl* trees or slirubs are planted in the 
inner court of the houses or temples ; and flowers are sold in the streets, 
in bouquets, festoons, and garlands, at all seasons. 

Their floriculture is conducted with a success depending more on 
practice than the j>ositive deductions of science, and confined to the 
most popular favourites, as camellias, chrysanthemums, peone (mow- 
Uui), oranges, cit rons, &c. ; in these, being all indigenous plants, they 
succeed very well, and they have produced a great number of varieties. 
The “Fit-tee,'* or flower-gardens near Canton, aflbrd a good idea of 
Chinese floriculture, both useful and ornamental; and, in number of 
species and varieties, it is probably not exceeded by any in the country, 
as the patronage of foreign customers has drawn to it philits from all 
parts of China. 

1141. Basket of flowers. 

1142. Chinese furniture. 

1143. Mandarins and ladies on rice paper. 

1144. Mandarin hearing the imperial despatches, and lady. 

1145. Paintings on glass. 

1 M(i & 1147. Ornamental stands, vases, fruits, &c. 

1148 & 1149. Two river scenes. 



11 r>0. The Ficus Religiosa, or Rauian Tree, which sends down roots 
from its hraiiches, called by the Chinese “Piih sze muh,” or 
“The immortal tree.” 


ti 


Uranching* so broad anti bnig, that in the ground 
Tlic bended twigs take root, and daugbterK grow 
About the inother-lree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched, and cclioiug walks hetween.** 


The roots or props, as they appear to he, occupy such a space of 
gtround, that one growing on the banks of the Nerbuddah covers an 
almost incredible space. 

The circumlereiice wliich now remains (for much has been swept 
away by the floods of the river) is nearly 2,000 feet. The overhanging 
hnuichcs, whicli have not yet tlirown down tludr supports, overshadow 
a niueli larger space: 200 large trunks are counted of this singular 
trt'C, W’hile tbo smaller ones exceed fl,0U0; and each of them is 
continually si'iiding forth branches and pendent roots, to form other 
trunks, and becomes the parents of a future progtMiy. 

The whole, according to Forbes's “Oriental Alemoirs,*' has been 
known to shelter 7,000 men beneath its wide-spread sliade. 

1151. Winter-piece. 

1152. Chinese landscape. 

1153. (Gentleman’s summer retreat. 

1154 to 1 157. Female pastimes. 

1158 to 1 Ifil. Specimens of Chinese fish, beautifully painted. 

11C2. View of the interior oi* the Consoo House, with the court in 
session, for the final decision of the charge of piracy, com¬ 
mitted by tlic crew of a Clnnesc junk on a J*’rench captain 
and sailors, at a short distance from Macao. 

The French ship Navigatcur, put into Cochin-China in distress. 
Having disposed of her to the government, the captain, with his crow, 
took passage for Macao, in a Cfliincsc junk, belonging to the province 
of Fokien. Part of their valuables consisted of about 100,000 dollars 
in specie. Four Chinese passengers bound for Macao, and one 

for ]*’uli-keen, were also on board. This last apprised the Frenchmen in 
the best way he could, that tlie crew of the junk had entered into a 
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conspiracy lo take their lives, and seize their treasure. lie iir^ed that an 
armed watch shotxld he kept. On inakhig the Ladrone islands, the four 
Macao passengers left the junk. Here the Frenchmen believed them¬ 
selves out of danger; and, exhausted by sickness and long watching, 
yii'ldcd to ii fatal repose, Tliey mth; all massacred but one, a youth of 
about ninoleen years of age, wlio escaped by leaping into the sea, afh'r 
n eeiving several wounds. A fishing boat picked him up, and landtid 
him at Macao, where information was given to the oflicers of govern¬ 
ment; anil the crew of the junk, with their ill-gotten gains, were seized 
on arriving at their ]n)rt of diistinal.ion at I'uh-keen. Having bi!en 
found guilty by tin* court in their own district, they were sent down to 
('aiiton by order of the Em])eror, to thi^ “ gan cha szc ’’(criminal judge), 
to be eonfronted with the young French sailor. 'I'his trial is represented 
in the painting. I'lie prisoners were taken out of their cages, as seen in 
the fore-ground. 'I'he Frimchman recognised seventeen out of the twenly- 
Jbur, hut when the passenger who had been his friend was brought in, 
the two eagijrly embraced each other; which scene is .also portra 5 "ed in 
the painting. An explanation of this extraordinary act was made to the 
judge, and the man forthwith set at liberty. A purse was made up for 
him by the Chinese and foreigners, and he was soon on liis way home¬ 
ward. I'he seventeen were diuMpitatcd in a few days, in the prosenci; of 
tlic resident foreigners ; the captain was put to a “ lingering iicath,”* the 
punishment of traitors ; and the stolen treasures were restored, 

\\iV^ & not. Ornamental stands, vases, llowers, &c. 

I I(j5. Couch, fx'uit-stiind, &c. 

I Hid. Fruit, flowers, &c. (lea plant). 

1 107. Military oflieer and lady. A Chinese soldier wears his sword on the 
left side, but he draws it with the right hand turned behind him. 

1108. Portrait of a Chinese lady on glass. 

1101) & 1170. Views of various buildings, in one of which arc dwarf 
trees, for which the C/hinese are so celebrated. 

Almost every garden in Cliina abounds in flower-pots containing 
stunted stems with miniature fruit, fully ripe. 


• Tlic jmuislinicnt of a lingering dentil,” or “ cutting into ten thousand pieces,” 
as it is termed by Europeans, is known to consist of a few mortal stabs and cuts, 
after tying the eriminal to a post. 
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1171 & 1172. Baskets of flowers, exquisitely coloured. 

1173. Furniture and stands, &c. 

1174. Drawings of fruit and flowers. 

1175. Nobk'inan and his wife in winter costume, the latter with a hand 

furnace, used in the north of China, 

1170. Flowers and insects, on white velvet. 

1177 & 117s. Views of the exteriors of Buddha temples. 

1 179 & 1180. Paintings on rice paper, representing the twtslve stages 
of the silk process from the egg to the weaving of the silk. 

Tlie same countenance and example which the Fmperor affords in 
person to the prodiiction of tlie principal materials of food^ as elsewhere 
observed, are given by the limpress to the cultivation of the mulberry 
and the rearing of silk worms ; the source whence they derive their chief 
substance for clofithiff, and the care of which Ibr the most part comes 
under the female department. In the nijith moon the Empress proceeds 
with the principal ladies to sacrifice at the altar of the inventor of tluj 
silk manufacture; and when the ceremony is concluded, they collect a 
quantity of the mulberry leaves, which are devoted to the nourishment 
of the imperial depot of silk worms. 

1181. View of an apartment in Mowqua’s country seal. 

1182. Flowers. 

1183. Table, Chinese candles, screen, &c. 

1181. Exterior views of temples. 

1185, An out-building attached to the temple at Honan. 

1180. View of an apartment in Mowqua’s country seat at Honan. 

1187. Flowers. 

1188. Lady of rank in a sedan, carried by bearers. 

1189. A mandarin in splendid costume. 

1190. A lady of rank, in a rich dress. 

1191. Interior of the temple at Honan, with Buddha priests at worship. 
A description of this celebrated temple may prove interesting to 

tlie reader. The exterior of this temple, as much venerated by the 
Chinese as tliat of Minerva was by the Athenians, or the edifice dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter Tonans by the people of Rome, is by no means 
remarkable in appearance. It is spacious and lofty, and constructed 
after the manner of other large Chinese buildings, with outer and inner 
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courts, porticos, and passages, which conduct the followers of lliiddha 
into the sacred presence of their gods, “ San paou Fuh,” the three 
precious Buddhas ^*'—the “jpcE.s/, preseniy and to corwc,*' These are 
represented by colossal gilt statues, in a sitting posture, nearly twenty 
feet in height, formed of clay, and entirely covered with burnished gold, 

I'he principal liall in which tljcse are placed is very large, and sup- • 
ported by vermilion-coloured pillars, between which are siispend<ul 
numerous lanterns, and on the shafts of two columns are iuscriplions, 
one denoting “the golden-coloured region;” the other, “the three 
precious Buddhas.” 

This t.cmple is guarded from the intrusion of strangers, in the same 
exclusive spirit that prompts the followers of the Prophet to deny 
Christians admission into tlie mosques of St. Sophia and Omar. It is 
with difficulty that foreigners can enter within these hallowed walls. 
The privileged few wlio have succeeded in so doing, have described the 
sudden impression made upon their minds by the giant idols with 
feelings of great surprise; until the eye becoming accustomed to theis 
presence, they are very propiiriy reduced by mental operation to their 
true character—more clay, false gods, and the senseless objects of an 
absurd pagan woi'ship. This is by no means a long process of the mind, 
as the countenance of each idol is inexpressive of any particular emotion ; 
Ihete is nothing to excite cither terror or disgust. On looking round 
the hall, the appearance of great numbers of Cliincse priests standing 
at equal distances from each other, attired in pontifical robes, and with 
their hands clasped, in silent prayer and adoration, or chaunting 
evening service, together with the soil and tender, or ratlior the “dim, 
religious light” of repose which fills the temple, is at once striking 
and impressive. 

[n the principal temples, there is suspended from a wooden frame a 
large bedl, on which the priests strike with a hammer, during tlie time 
of offering tlieir prayers, to note the intervals of worship,-as well as to 
arouse the attention of Buddha. 

In a journal of a voyage along the coast of China, by Mr. Gutzlaff, 
in 1833, that gentleman speaks of a visit to a large establishment 
dedicated to Fiih, the resort of numerous votaries from remote parts. 

“ The colossal figures were made of clay, and tolerably well ^It. 
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Thercj were large drums and cylindrical bells in the temple. We were 
present at the vespers of the priests, which they chanted in the Pali 
language, not unlike the Latin service of the llomish Church. They 
held their rosaries in their hands, which rested folded upon their breasts. 
One of them had a small bell, by the tinkling of which their service was 
regulated; and tlioy occasionally beat the drum and large bell to rouse 
Buddha’s attention to their prayers. 

“ The same w^ords were a hundred limes repeated. None of the 
otiiciating persons shewed any interest in the ceremony, for some were 
looking around, laughing and joking, while others muttered their 
prayers. The few people who were present, not to attend the worship, 
hut to gaze at us, did not seem in the least degree to feel the solemnity 
of the service. 'I'hough the govcnirntmt sometimes decries Buddhism 
as a dangerous doctrine, we saw papers on llm walls, wherein llie 
people were exliorted to repair to these temples in order to induct* 
IJeaven to grant a fertile spring; and these exhortations were issued 
by the Emperor himself,” 

Of this “Joss-house,” or temple of the Buddha sect, the following 
is the legend :— 

The “ Ilae-Clnmg-sze,” or llonnn Joss-honso, was originally a 
garden belonging to Ko-kea, the family of Ko. A priest, named 
Clie-Yue, commenced a small temple to Buddha, some say about 800 
years ago, under the a])pellation “ I'secn-Tsew-Sze,” “/Ac levtph 
of a thousand autumns'' 

It remained an obscure place till the close of the lute dynasty, about 
the year a i). 1000, when a priest of eminent devotion raised ils 
characler ; and his pupil, or disciple ()-tsze, by his superior talents and 
sanctity, together with a concurrence of extraordinary circumstances, 
raised the tem])le to its present magnificence and extent. 

During the reign of Kang-he, the second of the reigning Tartar 
dynasty, a.d. 1700, Canton province was not fully subjugated; and a 
son-in-law of the Emperor’s, entitled Ping-nan-wang, “king subjugator 
of the south,” reduced the whole to his father’s sway, and took up his 
Lead quarters, in the llonan temple, according to Tartar and Chinese 
usage. There were thirteen villages on the island which he had orders 
to exterminate for tlieir opposition to the imperial forces. 



Just before carrying into effect this commaiuU the king, a blood¬ 
thirsty man, cast liis eyes on O-tsze, a fat happy priest, and remarked, 
that if he lived on vegetable diet (flesh being prohibited) ho could not 
be so fat—he must be a hypocrite, and should be punished with death. 
He drew his sword to execute, with his own arm, the sentence, but his 
arm suddenly stiffened, and he was stopped from his purpose. That 
night a divine person appeared to liim in a dream, and assured him that 
O-tsze wiis a holy man, adding, “ you must not iinjustly kill him.*’ 

Next morning the king presented himself before O-tsze, confessed 
his crime, and his arm was immediately restored. He then did obei¬ 
sance to the ])ricst, and took him for his preceptor and guide, and 
morning and evening the king waited on the priest as his servant. 

The thirteen villages now heard of this miracle, and solicited the 
priest to intercede in their behalf, that they might be rescued from the 
sentence of c'xtcrnunation- The priest interceded, and the king 
listened to him, answering thus:—“ 1 have received an imperial order 
to exterminate tliesc rebels; but since yon, my master, say they now 
submit, be it so; however, 1 must send the troops round the country 
before J can write to the Em])eror. 1 will tlo so, and then beg that 
thi'y may be spared.” This proceeding took place, and the Honan 
villages were saved. 

Their gratitude to the priest was unbounded; and estates, and in¬ 
cense, and money, were poured in upon him. Tlu* king also persuaded 
his officers to make donations to the temple, and it became affluent from 
tliat day. 

At that time there was no “ Hall of the celestial Kings ; ’ and at the 
outer gate was a pond belonging to a rich man who refused to sell it, 
although O-tsze offered him a large compensation. One day the king 
was conversing with tlic priest, and said, “ This temple is still deficient, 
in having no hall for tl\e celestial kings.” The priest said, ‘ A terrestial 
king, please your majesty, is the proper person to rear a pavilion to the 
celestial kings.” The king took the hint, and immediately seized upon 
the rich man’s pond, who was now very glad to present it without any 
compensation at all. The king commanded that the pavilion should be 
finished in fifteen days; however, at the priest’s intercession, the work¬ 
men were allowed one month to complete it; and by working night and 
day finished it in that time. 
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The quccn> being the Emperor's daughter, hoped she would be 
allowed to build a palace, covered with green tiles ; however, her father 
would not permit her, and the tiles she had prepared were given to the 
Joss-house, to cover one of its pavilions; and hence it is sometimes 
called “ the green-tiled temple," 

It was in this temple or monastery that Lord Amherst's cmbas^iy 
lodged during his lordship’s stay at Canton ; and as Honan laces 
Canton, on tlic opposite bank of the river, many Chinese gentlemen and 
merchants retire thither to their country villas, after the business of the 
day is over. 

1192. Various sea shells, found on the coast of China, shewing their 
molluscous inhabitants. 

1193 & 1194. Interiors of temples. 

1195. Furniture and maxims. 

1190. Flowers and fruit. In the loft liand lower division of this frame 
is a drawing of a species of citron, called by the Chinese 
“ Fuh-show,” the hand (e/ the god) FahJ" 

The formation of this fruit is a curious result of the hortieuliural in¬ 
genuity practised by the Cliinesc. Mr. Davis remarks, that “ so entirely 
is this strange production the result of art operating on nature, that the 
fruit does not appear a second time after the plant has been purchased." 

This is a favourite fruit with the Chinese, on acctmnt of its agreeable 
perfume, one specimen being sufficiently powerful, when ripe, to scent 
a large room. 

1197. Mandarin in a chair, with eight bearers and other attendants. 

1198. Warrior in full dress, with bow, quiver, &c. 

1199. Mandarin of the imperial household. 

1200. Exterior of a Buddha temple at llonan. 

1201. Painting on glass. 

1202 & 1203. Flxterior views of temples. 

1204. Furniture, lamps, &c. 

1205. Flowers and fruit. 

120fi. Lady of rank in sedan, with bearers and attendants. 

1207. Mandarin of the first class in fur dress. 

1208. Lady in walking habit. 

1209. Second gate to the temple at llonan. 

1210. Portrait of a lady on glass. 
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1211 & 1212, UxterioT views of various buildings, shewing the plans 
and arrangements of the outer or fore court. 

1213. Cabinet, table, &c. 

1214, The first of a series of twelve colcurcd drawings, representing the 

tea culture in the district of Keang-nan, situated at tlic north¬ 
west extremity of a range of hills dividing that province from 
Clu'-kcang, between the 30 th and 31 st parallel of north latitude. 
'J'his is a view of tin; preparation of tlie ground for planting. 

The botanical name for tea is Thca, and it is intimately allied to the 
genus camellia, both of which art; culled by the same general name of 
Cha” among the Chinese. The flowers of tea are inodorous, less 
showy than the camellia, and the plant is seldom cultivated merely 
ft)r ornament, while its congener is one of the favourite plants of gar¬ 
deners at lioinc and abroad. 

lor the information of the reader u])on the subject of tea, we 
extract the following from a work by John F. Davis, Esq,, F.R.S., &c., 
late chief of the llritish Factory at Canton: — “The fineness and 
dcfirncss of tea arc determined by the tenderness and smallness of the 
leaf when pickcjd. The various descriptions of the black diininisli in 
quality and value as tliey are gathered later in the season, until they 
reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, and by the Chinese (I'a-cha) 
‘ large tea,’ on account of the maturity and size of the leaves. The 
early leaf buds in spring, being covered with a white silky down, are 
gathered to mcakc l^ckoe, which is a corruption of the Canton name, 
*Fak-lioo,’ ‘white down.’ A few days’ longer grow^th produces what 
is here styled, ‘ Black-leaved Pekoe,’ The more fleshy and matured 
leaves constitute Souchong; as they grow larger and coarser they form 
Congou; and the last and latest picking is Bohea. The tea farmers, 
who are small proprietors or cultivators, give the tea a rough preparation, 
and then take it to the contractors, whose business it is to adapt its fur¬ 
ther preparation to the existing nature of the demand. The difTorent 
kinds of tea may he considered in the ascending scale ol their value. 

“ 1st. Bohea, which in England is the name of a quality, has been 
already stated to be, in China, the name of a district where various 
kinds of black tea arc produced. Tlic coarse leaf brought under that 
name to this country, is distinguished by containing a larger proportion 
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of tho woody fibre than any other teas; its infusion is of a darker 
colour; and, as it has been lonj^or subjected to the action of fire, it 
keeps a longer time willioiit becoming musty than the finer sorts. 
Two kinds of llob«;ii are brouglit from China: the lowest of these is 
manufactured on the spot, and therefore ealled ‘ Canton Hohea,’ being 
a mixture of refuse (\jngou Avith a coarse t«‘a called Wojnng, the growth 
of the province. 'I'hc hetfcT kind of Tlohea comes from tliti district of 
that name in Fokien ; and, having h<*tjn of late eshunned equally with 
the lower <longoii teas, has hoeu packed in tlie same square chests, 
while the old Ilohea package is of an oblong shape. 

** 2nd. Congou, the next higher kind, is named from a corruj>tion of 
the C13hinese Kung-foo, ‘labour or assidnitj^’ It formed for many 
yours the bulk of the blast India Company’s cargoes ; Imt the quality 
gradually fell off, in eonsequeiiee t)f the partial abandonment of the old 
system of annual contracts, by whieli the Chinese merebants were 
assured of a remunerating ]u*ice for the better sorts. Tin* consumption 
of llobea in this country has, of late years, increased, to the diminution 
of Congou, and the standard of the latter has b('cn coiisidcrahly lowered. 
A ])artic\ilar variety, styled ‘ C;nupoi,* is so called from a corruption 
of the original name, ‘ Kcen-pei,* ‘ selection—choice hut it luis 
ceased to be prized in this country, from the absence of strength—a 
ebaractoristic which is stated to be generally esteemed beyond delicacy 
or flavour. 

“Crd. Souchong (Soaou-ebung), ‘small or scarce sort,’ is of the 
finest of the stronger black teas, with a leaf that is geneially entire and 
curly, but younger than in the coarser kinds. What is called ‘ Paou- 
chung,** or J*adre tea, is packed in separate paper bundles, of about 
half a pound each, and is so fine, as to be used almost exclusively for 
presents- It takes its name of Paou (or parcel) from the packages in 
which it is contained ; and its other name of Padie, as having been 
formerly grown by the priests at their small locations on the hills, and 
given to the parties coming to worship. Tiie finest kinds of Souchong 
are sometimes scented with the flowers of the cloranthus inconspicuus 
and gardenia Jlorida; and they cannot be obtained even among the 


♦ Pnftu signiticK paret*!. 



CMiincse, except at high prices. A highly crisped and curled leaf, called 
‘ Sonchi,’ has lately grown into disrepute, and been much disused, in 
consequence of being ofU^n found to contain a ferruginous dust, which 
was probably not intended as a fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground where the tea had been carelessly and dirtily packed. 

“4tli. Pekoe being composed mainly oi* tlie young spring buds, the 
gathering of these must, of course, be injurious in some degree to the 
future produce of the shrub ; and this descrij)lion of tea is accordingly 
both dear and small in quantity. With u view to preserve the fineness 
of flavour, the aj)plicatiou of heat is very limited in drying the leaves ; 
and hence it is, tliat Pekoe is more liable to injury from keeping than 
any other sort of tea. There is a species of I'ekoe made in tlic green 
tea country from the young buds, in like manner with the black kind; 
but it is so little/?mZ that the least damp spoils it; and for this reason, 
as well as on account of its scarcity and high price, the llyson-pekoe, as 
some call it, has never been brought to England. The mandarins send 
it in very small canisters to each other, or to their friends, as presents. 

“ Green teas may generally be divided into five denominations, wdiich 
are, 1, Twankay ; 2, llyson-skiu ; JJ, Ilyson; 4, Gunpowder; Young 
Hyson. Twankay tea has always formed the bulk of the green teas 
imported into this country, being used by the retailers to mix with the 
line kinds. The leaf is oUhsr, and not so much twisted or rolled as in 
tlie dearer d(\scriptiuns: tliere is altogether less care and trouble bestowed 
on its prcpanition. It is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas; and the 
quantity of it brought to England has fully equalled three-fourths of the 
■whole importation of green, llyson-skin is so named from the original 
('hinese term, in which the skin means the refuse^ or inferior portion of 
anything; in allusion, perhaps, to the hide of an animal, or the rind of 
fruit. In preparing the fine tea called Ilyson, all those leaves that are 
of u coarser, more yellow, and less twisted or rolled appearance, are set 
apart, and sold as the refuse or * skin-tea,’ at a much inferior price. 
The whole quantity, therefore, depends on, and bears a proportion to, 
the whole quantity of Hyson manufactured, but seldom exceeds two or 
tliree thousand chests in all. The word Ilyson is corrupted from the 
Chinese name, which signifies ‘flourishing spring:’ this fine sort of tea 
being gathered in the early part of the season. 15vcry separate leaf is 
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twisted and rolled by hand, and it is on account of the extreme care and 
labour required in its preparation, that the best Hyson tea is so dilTicult 
to procure, and so expensive. By way of keeping up its quality, the 
Kast India Company used to give a premium for the two best lots 
annually presented to them for selection ; and the tea merchants were 
stimulated to exertion, as mucli by the credit of the thing, as by the 
actual gain in price. Gunpowder, us it is called, consists of the best 
rolled and perfect leaves, which give it that gramdar appearance whence 
it derives its name. For a similar reason the Chinese call it ^ ("hoo- 
cha,’ * pearl tea.’ Young Hyson, until it was spoiled by the large 
demands of late years, was a gimuine, delicate, young leaf, called in the 
original language ‘ Yu-tseen,’ ‘ hefore the Tcains.’ As it could not he 
fairly produced in any large quantities, the call for a further supjdy was 
answered by cutting up and sifting other green tea tlirougb sieves of a 
certain size; and, as the Company’s inspectors detected Uie imposture, 
it formed no part of their London importations. But the above became 
still worse of late, for the coarsest black tea leaves have been cut up, and 
then coloured with a preparation, resembling the hue of green teas. 

Nothing could be more ill-founded than the vulgar notion, once pre¬ 
valent in this country, that tlie colour of green tea was derived from its 
being dried on plates of copper. No Chinese is allowed to have a copper 
vessel, except as ornamental. Admitting that copper was the metal on 
which it was placed, it does not at all follow that it sliould assume such 
an apijcarance from the operation; but the pans really used on these 
occasions arc of cast-iron, of a round or splierical shape. Each of these 
pans is bricked in, over a small furnace. A quantity of fresh leaves are 
placed in the pan, after it has been sufficiently heated, and stirred rapidly 
round by the hand, to expose them equally to the action of the heat, and, 
at the same lime, prevent their burning. After being a little curled by 
this drying operation, they are taken out and twisted or rolled by hand 
to assist the natural tendency; and the process of curling is continued 
for a longer or shorter time according to tlie nature and quality of the 
tea. The hand seems to have most to do in the case of green teas, and 
the fire in that of the black. In the preparation of the finer teas, much 
care and attention is bestowed on the selection of the best leaves subse¬ 
quent to drying; as in the separation of the hyson from its skin^ or 



refuse—a business which falls to the lot of women and children. The 
tea, when prepared, is packed while warm by the contractors in chests 
and canisters. The black teas are trodden down with the feet to make 
them pack closer: but the green tea leaves would be cruslicd and broken 
by so rude a process ; they are accordingly only shaken into chests.” 
1:215. Second view of the above tea process, representing labourers 
sowing the sc'cd. 

12l(). The Tsung-tuh, or viceroy of Canton, in a sedan, with eight 
bearers and retinue. 

As before observed, the number of bearers to each sedan is regulated 
by the rank of the person. Only mandarins, or official persons, can be 
carried by four bearers, or aecumpanied by a train of attendants. These 
arc marshalled in two files before the chair. One pair of these myrmi¬ 
dons, carry gongs, on which they strike at regular intervals; another 
pair utter, likewise, at intervals, a long-drawn shout, or rather 3'ell, to 
denote tlie ap])roach of the great man ; a tliird pair carry chains (as in 
No. 1200), wliich they jingle in concert, being, in fact, jailers or execu¬ 
tioners, with liigh caps of iron wire, in which is placed a gr(?y feather. 
Then come two fellows with the usual bamboo, or bastinado; and the 
cortege is made up by the servants and otlier followers, some of wliom 
carry red umbrellas of dignity, others large red boards, on which arc 
inscribed, in gilt characters, tlie officer’s titles; and, generally, the 
motto addressed to the multitude, Be still and retire back.” The 
populace, when they meet such a procession, are not to denote their 
respect in any other way than by standing aside, with their arms hanging 
close to their sides, and their eyes on tlie ground. It is only when called 
or taken before a tribunal that they are obliged to kneel; and these are 
occasions whicli most C^iinesc are not very willing to seek. 

1217. Furniture and maxims. 

1218. A mandarin in splendid attire. 

1219. A lady in splendid costume, witli large feet. 

1220. First gateway to the temple at Hunan. 

1221. Painting on glass. 

1222. View of a small Buddha temple. 

1223. Exterior of a gentleman’s private dwelling. 

1224. Furniture, &c. 



122 .0. Third view of the Keang-nan tea process, representing the irri¬ 
gation of the trees. 

122G. Fourth view : women picking the leaves, 

1227- Lady of rank in a sedan, with bearers. 

1228. Mandarin saluting. 

1229, A I'artar lady in a summer dross. 

12 ;U). Vessel in a typliuon, “ ta fung,” or “ great wind-” 

Violent storms are of frequent occurrence during a particular season 
of the year, on Ihe soullicrn coast of ('liiiia, and occasion a dreadful 
loss of life, besides injury to tlie boats of the many thousand families 
who reside upon the neighlioiiriiig watc^rs of (lanton. Chinese writers 
partictilarly mention a sea storm tluit blows from every ])oint of the 
compass on the coast of Canton. It occurs during the fifth and sixth 
moons of the year, and is preceded by a coloured ring-like appearance, 
at first small, but gradually increasing, U'his whirlwind is said to be 
entirely unknown in the north of China. During tliC continuance of 
tliese devastating storins, tliunder is considered a sym])tom of the miti¬ 
gation of their fury. In the significant jdinuseology of the (Miinese, 
lightning is called “ the thuiulerer’s whip.” 'J'lie superstitious notions 
of the Chinese have been elsewhere spoken of. If a person in China 
has been killed by lightning, he is denied the rites of burial which 
he would otherwise liave received. They consider it as a marked 
displeasure of Cod- C'unfiicius always rose and dressed himself when 
severe thunder storms occurred at night, in order to pay respect to 
Teen noo, ‘‘the wrath of Heaven.” 

1231. IHver view. 

1232. Another view, with a public building for the examination of 

passports. 

1233 to 1238. Six frames, containing numerous drawings of Chinese 
fislics, taken from nature- 
1239. Painting <)f a marriage procession. 

In the gay scene here represented, the bridegroom is proceeding to 
the house of the parents of his intended wife, accompanied witli a large 
and splendid procession enlivened by music, to fetch home his future 
spouse. On their return to the residence of the bridegroom, the bride 
is carried in a richly carved and gilded sedan appropriated to such 
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occasions, and called “ Hwa-Keaou,” i. e., “flowered chair.*’ The 
supjiorters, in tins case (four in number), arc regulated according to 
tlie rank of the parlies. The bride is preceded by a lengthened train 
of attendants, clad in garments of various colours, and accompanied 
with music, lanterns, itc. There are not less than a dozen sedan 
chairs in the procession, filled with presents to tlie bride. These con¬ 
stitute her whole marriage ilowry. The persons composing the train 
are hired for the occasion. Tliere are large establishments in China, 
provided with men, cliairs, and dresses, to be hired out for escorts 
of tliis kinfl, Tlie dresses and sedans range through all the di^grees of 
costliness and elegance. Articles of this kind, m<»re or less expensive, 
and a more or less nunuTous train of attendants, are employed, 
according <o the rank and wealth of the parli(!s to be united, llowqna, 
the rich Hong merchant, expended above 50,000 dollars on a daughter's 
wedding, including the bridal presents. Live geese are always among 
the presents, and they arc carried in the procession, being considered, 
apparently without any good foundation, patterns of concord and 
fidelity in the married slate. Tlie beautiful mandarin duck, already 
described, would he a fitter emblem. AVhen the bride reaches the 
residence of her lord, she is lifted by matrons over a pan of ^charcoal,— 
a usage, the exact imjiort of which is not understood. V^arious cere¬ 
monies follow, which end in the husband unveiling lus bride, whom he 
now secs for the first time, anil drinking with her the cup of alliance. 
Marriage is termed “ the excellent ceremony,” and is promoted by 
every consideration that can act upon the human mind. The national 
maxim is, that “ (here are three great acts of disregard to parents, and 
to die without progeny is the chief.” Tlic barrenness of a wife is, 
therefore, regarded as a great calamity, and is one of the seven grounds 
of a divorce allowed to a Chinese husband, notwithstanding there would 
seem to be an all-sufficient remedy in legal concubinage. The six 
other causes of separation are, disobedience to her parents,* adultery, 
TALKATIVENESS, thieving, ill-temper, and inveterate infirmities. 

Tliere are also five things whicli prevent a woman from being taken 
as a wife; if she belongs to a vicious family, a rebellious family, to one 

• Tn China, when a woman is married, she is compelled to regard the father and 
mother of her hushund, exarlb’ in tlu- light in which she before regarded her own. 
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whose members have suffered capitally, to one afflicted with inveterate 
diseases, or if slio be the eldest child and has no brother,—^in these 
several circumstances, according to the Chinese moralists, she is not to 
he taken. 

A lucky day for the marriage rites is considered important. On this 
point, recourse is had to astrology, and the horoscopes of tlie parties are 
diligently compared. Sometimes the ceremony is postponed for months, 
because the stars arc not propitious. They have a saying, that “ Mar¬ 
riages are made (fixed) In a previous state of existence.” 

Such superstitious notions and observances belong exclusively to no 
jiarticular age or country. In llie “Iphigeiiia” of Huripides, Cl 3 'tem- 
nestra asks Agamemnon when their daughter shall wed ? He replies, 
“ 'Wlien the orb of a fortunate moon shall arrive.” The spring in (^liina 
is generally preferred for wedding, when the peach-tree is in blossom. 
I’his circumstance is alluded to in a little poem in the *‘13ook of Odes,” 
thus elegantly paraphrased by the accomplished Sir William Jones— 

“ Swoet cliild of sprinpf, the friirdfiCs qiioon, 

Yon jicach-trcc Hiunns the roving sight; 

Its fragrant leaves how riold^ green, 

, Its blossoms how divinely bright! 

So softly shines the beauteous bride, 

I?y love and conscious virtue led, 

O’er her new mansion to preside. 

And placid joys around her shed,” 

The presents already noticed are sent to tlie bride in the evening, at 
which time the ceremony lakes place; hence a bride is compared to the 
moon: “When the sun sets, the moon appears.” Another phrase, in 
confirmation of this custom, is, “ When the pale moon goes forth, how 
fine the appearance of a beautiful woman (bride),” The desire for 
male children is deemed a virtue, and is incorporated in many of their 
daily salutations: thus, “ May you have an union, and abundance of 
the three blessings,” *. e., “Happiness, long life, and male children^'' 
To obtain the latter, and to promote lineal descent, concubinage is 
orten resorted to; but Chinese moralists do not allow a concubine to be 
taken till after tire age of forty, and when there is no hope of having 
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male issue by the wife. The former is less esteemed than the latter, 
and in the Anglo-Chinese of the natives^ is considered as ** number two 
wife,” that is, inferior. 

The first or principal wife is usually chosen for the husband by his 
parents or senior relations, out of a family equal inpoint of rank and 
circumstances to liis own, and is espoused with as much splendour and 
ceremony as the parties can afford ; and the bride, when she is received 
into the house of the bridegroom, acquires all the rights and privileges 
which, under the degraded state of the female sex in Asiatic nations, 
can be supposed to belong to a lawful wife. 

A Chinese may afterwards lawfully espouse other wives, agreeable 
to his own choice, and with fewer cijremouies, as wxll as without any 
regard to equality in point of family and connexions; these wives are 
all subordinate to the first wife, but equal in rank among themselves. 
In describing this connection, the term inferior wife has been preferred 
to that of hand-maid, or concuhiiu;, as there are always certain forms 
of espousal, and as the children of such wives have u contingent right 
to the inheritance, 

A Chinese who, having a first wife living, enters into marriage 
will) another female as a first wife, is, by the penal code, punishable 
with the infliction of ninety blows of the bamboo; such marriage being 
considered null and void, tlie parties are separated, and the female 
returned to he** parents. 

For a person who has a wife and children to take a Tseih, or concu¬ 
bine, of whom he may have as many or as few as he pleases, is esteemed 
less virtuous than to refrain from doing so. If for many years a man 
has no children by his wife, it is considered perfectly correct to take 
a concubine; but if a man has mm by his wife (for daughters never 
enter into the matrimonial account), it is considered derogatory to take a 
concubine. For every additional concubine a man takes, he sinks in the 
scale of virtue; and Chinese moralists have drawn out a fanciful scale of 
tlie exact degrees of virtue and vice, varying from one to ten thousand. 

To give a daughter to be a concubine is considered derogatory to 
the female, and to the dignity of the family ; hence they are generally 
purchased for a sum of money from persons of an inferior condition. 
Men of high spirit will not give their daughters to be concubines to the 
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sovereiga himself. Of course, there are always time-serving men of 
liigh rank who are not so scrupulous. 

At the marriage of a son, the ceremony of capping is observed 
(kea-kwan). In ancient times a bonnet made of cloUi was first placed 
upon his head; next one of leather, and lastly a nobleman’s cap. Tlie 
chief parts of tins ceremony are yet continued, together with a benedic¬ 
tion pronounced over him. 

Dr. Morrison says, in some provinces in Cliiiia public notice is 
issued by wealthy parents to obtain u husband for tlu'ir daughter; this 
is done by the allluent, who are unwilling to pari with their child, and 
who therefore bring the son-in-law into their own family, instead of 
the usual practice of sending the daughter from home. 

The bride is expected to weep for ten evenings previously to the 
marriage, in which she is often joined by her sisters, from whom she is 
about to be separated. At the bridegroom’s is a large assembly of 
friends waiting to congratulate the parties, and jmrtake of an enter¬ 
tainment. At a table prepared for the bride and bridegroom, they sit 
down and make a shew of eating together, and also of exchanging the 
cup of alliance, which appears to seal the marriage, as it is considered 
the most important and an indispensable part. When the gentlemen 
have dined they arc permitted to see the bride. And after the lapse of 
one moon, the parents of the lady visit lier at the house of her husband. 

When women prove childless, they pay adoration to the goddess 
Kwan-yin, a principal image in ISuddhist temples, whose name means 
“ heedful of prayers^ {icr vocata audit)^ and whose functions seem com¬ 
pounded of those of Venus Geiictrix and Lucina. There is, however, 
the widest difference in their estimation between male and female 
offspring; the former are as eagerly desired as tlie latter are, generally, 
deprecated. Sons are considered in this country, whore the power over 
them is so absolute through life, as a sure support, as well as a probable 
source of wealth or dignities, should they succeed in learning; but 
the grand object is the perpetuation of the race, to continue the 
sacrifices at the family tombs. Without sons, a man lives without 
honour or satisfaction, and dies unhappy; and, as the only remedy, he 
is permitted to adopt tlie sons of the younger brothers. Sometimes, 
however, tlie extreme desire of male offspring leads parents to suborn 
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the midwives to purchase a boy of some poor person, and aubstitute it 
for a girl just born, n'liis is toi-med tow lung hwan fung,** ** stealing 
a dragon in exchange for a phoenix.*’ 

Ill the event of the death of a young woman under nineteen years 
. of age, fi paper effigy is made by the parents, and tlic intended liushand 
receives the effigy home to his house, with the bridal rites ; lie then 
burns the effigy, and erects a tablet to her memory. This appears to 
be the object of the parents of th(» deceast'd, 

1210. View of llonaii from the river. 

12-11. Rural scenery on the Cbinton river. 

12*12. View of the exterior of a temple. 

12 i;i. A gentleman’s residence. 

12-14. Y urniture. 

12-15. lufth view of the Keang-nun tea process: females twisting the 
hiaves, pri‘])aratory Xojirhif/, 

1210. Sixth view, as above; females sorting leaves. 

1217. CSovorument officer in a chair, carried by eight bearers. 

12-18. Furniture, maxims, tS:c. 

12-10. Mandarin in summer dress. 

1250. Rady wdth small feet, in summer dress. 

1251. View of Pinkoo, near Clanton. 

1252 & 125ff. Fxterior views of temples. 

1251. Furniture. 

1255. Seventh view of the Keang-nan tea process : coolies bringing in 
the leaves from the trees. 

1250. l^ighth view, as above : sifting and sorting the leaves. 

1257. Mandarin in winter dress, with bearers, &c. 

1258. Mandarin bearing imperial despatches in a yellow silk envelope, 

at his back. 

12.'50. Lady of rank, with small feet. 

1200. Bridge at Honan, near Canton. 

12(>1. A musical party. 

1202. Flowers from nature. 

1203. Birds from life. 

1204. Picture of the Bocca Tigris. 

The Bocca Tigris, called by the Chinese “ Tlic ’J’iger’s Gate,” or 
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“ Tiger's Mouth," is the entrance of tlic Canton river, and is so called 
from the appearance of one of the islands in front of it. It is, as 
described by Weddcl (the first Knglishman who approached it), ” a 
goodly inlet," £anked on caeli side by mountains and fortresses. The 
latter appear formidable, but owing to an entire want on the part of the 
Chinese of a knowledge of gunnery, and to other causes, they arc 
without any re«il efliiiioncy. They have been repeatedly passed without 
difhculty by Knglish men-of-war. Vessels must shew their permits 
here before entering ; and are therefore required to anchor outside, if 
they reach the Bogue during the night. 

12G5. Flowers and fruit. 

1200. Variety of birds, on rice paper. 

12G7. Revenue cutters in ])ursuit of smugglers. 

12G8. View of an engagement by moonlight, between revenue officers 
and smugglers. 

12GD. Mandarin and lady. 

1270 . Mandarin and lady superbly dressed. 

1271 . Chinese bedstead, furniture, &c. 

Specimens of Chinese furniture are abundantly displayed in this 
collection; the beds of the Cliinese are constructed and furnished some¬ 
what different from those of Furopeaiis. Instead of the bedstead with 
high posts, they have one with a frame and paniiels, which are often 
carved. Boards are also used in the place of sacking. With the com¬ 
mon people, a few plain boards placed on two wooden forms, servo for a 
bedstead, light bamboos being erected for a tester on which to suspend 
the curtains, which arc indispensable in Canton as a security against 
musquitocs. I*ieccs of cloth or silk arc hung around the top of the 
tester, answering to a fringe, on which flowers are painted or poetry is 
written. 

1 272 . Ninth view of the Keang-nan tea process : preparation of samples. 

1273 . Tenth view as above: drying the leaves on plates of iron, and 

not of copper, as is erroneously supposed. 

1274 . A lady of rank in sedan, with bearers, &c. 

1275 . Furniture. 

127G. Mandarin of the first class, splendidly attired, wearing the feather 
with ** three eyes." 
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The lordly appearance of this figure is e??pressed by the Chinese in 
the phrase “ Walks like a dragon, and paces like a tiger; ” indicative of 
a stately manner and bearing. 

1277. Lady superbly dressed. 

1278. Scene near the second" bar on the Canton river, with a pagoda in 

the distance. 

12711* Warrior, with quiver, &c., and lady, seated on portiible chairs. 

1280. Mandarin and wife in summer dresses. 

1281. Imperial chair of state, with screen Tlie Empress’s chair, 

, it will be observed, is equally as splendid as that described in 

No. 1071, but is ornamented with carved peacocks; while the 
former, representing the Emperor’s throne, has ihe imperial 
dragon. 

1282. Eleventh view of the Kcang-nan tea process: arrival of the 

Clia Kill” (tea merchant) in the hill country, for tlic purchase 
of teas for foreign markets. 

1283. Twelfth view as above: intcirior of a Houg merchant’s estab¬ 

lishment at Canton, with coolies packing, weighing, and 
desjiatching teas by lighters, for the foreign shipping at 
Whampoa. 

1284. The lady of the Tseang-keun,” a Tartar general (described in 

No. 1300), with military attendants, Src. 

1285. Warrior in winter dress, witli despatches, or “ chop,” in his hand. 
1280. Lady in summer costume smoking. 

1287. River view, with fort in the distance. 

1288, River scenery with fishing-boats, &c. 

128f) to 1292. Four frames, containing numerous drawings of Clunese 
lanterns, of various patterns and devices. 

1293. River view, with a boat in a brisk gale. 

1294. Rn*:^l scenery. 

1295 & 1296. Two frames with drawings, on rice paper, of mandarins 
and their ladies, superbly attired. 

1297 & 1298. Two views in water-colours, representing the interior 
of gentlemen’s country scata, in one of which (1298) is 
represented a specimen of their private theatrical enter¬ 
tainments. 
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1299. Beautiful Rpceimcn of embroidery on satin. Tho art of embroi¬ 
dery, in which the Chinese excel perhaps all others, is per¬ 
formed principally by men." 

1300 & 1301. Two Indian-ink drawings, representing a military review 
by the Emperor. 

1302. Imperial mandarin. 

1303. Lady superbly dressed. 

1301. Portrait of Tingqiia, merchanl of Canton. 

I30r>. Section of the Great Wall of China. 

This vast barrier, separating Cliinafroin Tartary, was built by Tsin, 
the first universal monarch of China, about 200 years B.C., or rather 
more than 2,000 from the present time. Tt is called by the Cliinese, 
“the City Wall, a thousand le in length.” Jt bounds the whole north 
of China, along tlie frontiers of three provinces, extending from the 
shore of the gulf of Pe-chele, 3A deg. east of Pekin, to Se-nijig, 15 deg. 
west of tl)at capital. The emperors of tho Ming dynasty built an 
additional inner wall, near to I’ckin, on the west, wlrich may be perceived 
on the map, enclosing a portion of the province between itself and the 
old wall. From tlie eastern extremity of the Great "Wall there is an 
extensive stockade of wooden piles, enclosing the country of Mongden, 
and this has, in some European maps, been errpneously represented as 
a continuation of tho solid harrier. (See native map of China, in this 
eolleclion. No. 1041.) A j)artieular examination of its structure was 
made by the gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s embassy, who had the good 
fortune to pass into Tartary by one of the most entire portions of the 
wall. On its first approach, it is described as resembling a prominent, 
vein or ridge of quartz, standing out from mountains of gneiss or 
granite. The continuance of this line over the mountain-tops arrested 
the attention, and the form of a wall 'with battlements was soon 
distinctly discerned. It was carried over the ridges of the high¬ 
est hills, descended into the deepest valleys, crossed upon arches 
over rivers, and was doubled in important passes, being, moreover, 
supplied with massive towers or bastions at distances of about one 
hundred yards. One of the most elevated ridges crossed by the wall 
was 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. It far surpasses, in short, 
the sum total of all other works of’ the kind, and proved a useful 



baiTicr until the power of Glu'iifcis Khun overthrow the empire of 
the Chinese. 

1306. A Tartar general, “ Tseang-keun” and suite, haAring the com¬ 
mand of the garrison of a city ; iLs defence being his particular 
department. lie is independent of generals outside the walls 
of the city which he dcjfonds. 

He has two adjutants attached to his command, as seen in the 
drawing, called “ T(M>-tung,” who arc distinguished by right and left, 
from their taking the command of the left and right wings of the army. 
The high official standing of the Tseang-kcun is denoted by the figure 
of a tiger’s head embroidered on the breast of his <)utward dress, and the 
presence of the peacock’s feather with three etfes. He has eight bearers 
to his sedan, when used, and the same number of attendants follow in 
Ills train when on duty, iis here represented. 

1307 & 1308. Tartar noble and wife, in full costume. In the cap of 
the former is placed a peacock’s leather. 

This badge of dignity is granted by the Kmperor, ;is a mark of dis¬ 
tinction ; it hangs pendent from the cap over the shoulders. The rank 
of the wearer is known by having one, two^ or three eyes on the feather, 
and by a difference of colour; a usage never known in China till the 
present ilynasty, 

1309, View of Honan, a village on the south side of Pearl river, over 
against Canton. 

This village is chiefly celebrated for its extensive and magnificent 
temple of Buddha; the ricliest religious estiiblishment in this part of the 
empire. No part of the splendid structure is visible in the painting, 
wliich is mainly interesting as affording the best view of river life in the 
collection. This is a mode of existence peculiar to the Chinese. The 
people of other nations resort to the water for purposes of gain, warfare, 
health, or pleasure, for a season, but they never cease to regard the 
land as their natural and permanent dwelling-phicc. They would be 
miserable if they believed themselves confined for life to floating habita¬ 
tions, whatever temporary attractions these might possess. But millions 
on millions of people in China arc born, vegetate, and die, upon the 
bosom of its numerous streams. They occasionally make a cruise on 
shore,” but they return to the water os their natural home and element. 
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It is computed that there are not less than 40,000 dwelling-boats within 
the immediate neighbourhood of Canton. These are arranged in regular 
streets, which are lighted up at bight. Besides the boats used as hs^;k 
bitations, the river is covered witli innumerable craft in perpetual * 
motion; yet such is the skill with which they are managed, and the 
peaceableness of the boatmen, that wranglings rarely occur, and quarrels 
are almost unknown. 

1310. Drawings of aative birds. 


1311. View of Uie landing and entrance to the Fa-tee flower gardens, 

situated a short distance above Canton, on the bank of tlic 
river. 

They are principally owned by the Hong merchants of Canton, and 
foreigners arc allowed to visit them on certain days in each month. 
These gardens are beautifully laid out, and afibrd much gratification 
and relief to persons confined to the narrow limits to wliich all Ibrcigners 
are restricted at Canton. From these gardens the greater numher of 
those beautiful dwarf shrubs arc procured, that are so much esteemed. 

1312, Portrait of Newkooluh, laUi consort of Taon Kwang, Emperor 

of China. 

The Chinese empresses of the celestial empire, neither in ancient 
nor modem liistor}^, have met with particular mention. Mere append¬ 
ages to the royal person of the Emperor, there appt'ar to have been no 
circumstances which have called for their appearance beyond tin; walls 
of the imperial palace. The late Empress Ncwkoolnh appears, however, 
to have been a person of great worth, and at her death an edict was 
issued, in which her excellent virtues were held fortl) in the strongest 
language of conjugal affection. Overflowing with kindness towards all, 
lovely, and winning, she hold control over the hearts of those around 
her, not by dint of authority, but by gentleness and forbearance. The 
Emperor confessed in this document his strong attachment to her, and 
on account of the above sterling qualities was prevailed upon to make 
her liis spouse, and the head of his household. Three happy years thus 
passed: her intercourse lightened the burden of government, and the 
charm she transfused around the court conciliated all their hearts. 
Soon, however, were these scones of bliss changed to sadness, and her 
disconsolate partner felt himself alone and forsaken. There was one 
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good quality for which she was especially cminont—filial piety; and 
since she became a pattern to the court, her posthumouK name was 
ordered by the 13mp<*ror to be “ lleaou-tseucn-hwang-how,” “ Empress 
Perlectibility of Filial Obedience.” 

Portrait of Tingqua Ponkeiqiia, a Hong merchant. 

1314, Ehtrance to the city of Pekin on the west. 

Pekin has been the capital of tlie (mipire since tlie reign of Yung-lo, 
A.n, 1423 ; in the centre of which stands enclosed the imperial city, five 
miles in circumference; and in t)ie centre of the latter is the sacred 
city, occupying a third of its dimensions. The capital has nine gates, 
tlie number to eorresjxaid, perlia])s, to the nine divisions of the Chinese 
territory aft(‘r the Deluge, as bclbn! alhuled to. 

1315. Empress of (3iiiia in a car, drawn by two horses, and attended by 

female musicians. 

131 Flowers. 

1317. Six boats, tS:c., on rice paper. 

1318. View of the great wall dividing China from 'I'urtary. (See 1305.) 
1319 to 1322. Four views of (Uiinese summer-houses and grounds. 


I'be Chinese liavt* a great partiality for fish ])onds and artificial lakes, 
attached to their country-houses and grounds. These are rendered 
agrecuhle to the eye by the cultivation and growUi of the water-lily, 
interspersed with tufts of mosses or ferns over artificial rock-work. 

These ponds or lakes are filled with golden carp, a fish much 
esteemed by ilu‘ Chinese, and is one of the most distinguished of the 
filmy tribe. They abound in most of their gardens, and are protected 
souudimes by nets spread over tlie ponds, to preserve them from tlie 
ravages of numerous kingfishers who attack them at dawn ol day. 


1323. Picture of Macao. 


This is by the same artist, and of the same dimensions, as the 
picture of Canton, already described. It is a view of Macao as it ap¬ 
pears from the harbour. Tlie name of this port signifies “ the entrance 
to tlie bay,” It is situated in 22 dog. Hi sec. N. lat.; and 13^ deg. 
13 sec. E. long. The town is handsomely situated on a sleep declivity, 
and protected, as it were, in the rear by the mountain wall. One of the 
neighbouring summits is crowned with a Portuguese church, which 



shews like a fortress in the disUince. The eflect is imposing in ap¬ 
proaching by sea, as nearly the wliole city is visible, and of a prepossess¬ 
ing appearance. Macao is a place of some importance; and interesting 
on several accounts. It belongs nominally to the Portuguese, to whom 
the privilege of building a town there was granted about two hundred 
and fifty years ago, in consideration of services rendered in clearing the 
Chinese waters of a desperate gang of pirates; but the government is 
really in the hands of the viceroy at Canton, and there are regular 
Chinese offi<*ers of justice, government, and the customs. The Portu¬ 
guese, however, are governed by their own laws, to miforce which, they 
are allowed to employ their own officers. Here all foreign merchant¬ 
men, bound to Canton, have to procure a c/iop, or permit, to pass the 
forts, and hike on hoard an inside pilot. This is the utmost limit to 
which European or American ladies are ever permitted to intrude into 
the celestial empire. Most of the loreign merchants resident at CanUm 
rusticate at Macao during tlie summer months, liintin, that harbour for 
smugglers, lies to the right of the view contained in this picture, 

1324. View of a gentleman’s summer residence and gardens. 

1325 & 132(i. Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen’s summer 
residences in China. 

1327. Stands with fruit, flowers, S:c,, on rice paper. 

1328. Six boats, on rice paper. 

1329. Portrait of a celebrated Chinese beauty. 

1330. Portrait of a well-known money-broker in Canton. 

This description of men are exceedingly numerous, and arc. of 
various standing in their line of business. The smaller dealers confine 
themselves principally to the purchase and sale of their copper coin, 
called by Europeans “ cash,” by natives “ tseon,” which is tlie only coin 
of the (Chinese, Tliey are thin and circular, and nearly an inch in 
diameter, having a square hole in the centre for the convenience of 
tying them together, with a raised edge both around the outside and 
th<; hole. Those now in use have the name of the emperor in whose 
reign they were cast stamped upon them, witli the words “ tungpaou,” 
“ precious circulating medium.” Notwithstanding their trifling value, 
they are much adulU;rated witli spelter; yet, on account of their con- 
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venionco in paying small sums anil lor common use, they generally bear 
a premium, and are the thousandth j)art of a tael.* The use of^the 
silver coin, however, appears to be increasing among the Chinese, as 
by recent accounts we leurn that silver dollars have been made in Fuh- 
keeti and other places, contrary to the laws of the empire. In his 
jourmd, Mr. Lindsay says, “ At Fuh-chow, dollars are not defaced by 
stamping as at Canton. The ingots arc of quite a different description 
from those in use in Canton, but of excellent quality.” When the 
dollar first comes into the possession of a Chinese, he gives it a stamp 
or chop, thus extracting a small portion of the metal; receiving the 
same usagi; from each hand it passes through, it is reduced from Its 
coinage value to that of merely its weight. The possessor of this 
clipped money, finding the bulk inconvenient, melts it down into the 
form of sycee silver; a species more easy to stow than if it was in the 
funner coin, in which 1,000 drilled dollars might not exceed the value 
of 200. The syciie silver is more valuable than any other, on 
account of its containing portions of gold dust. Jt is generally in 
the form of a canoe, with a stamp in the centre- In ancient times, 
the sliells of the tortoise and pearl oyster were used as a circulating 
medium in the exchange for commodities, till about 200 years ll.C., 
when the “cash” noticed above was introduced. Under the Sung 
dynasty, in the reign of Shaou-hing (a.d. 1170), a kind of paper 
money or bank note was issued of various amounts. Offices were 
appointed by the government every where to receive and issue them. 
They were to be renewed within seven years, and about one and a-half 
per cent, was deducted by the government for the expenses of their 
issue. A scarcity of copper coin is assigned as one reason, and another 
is, the want of money to pay the army, which led to this scheme to 
entice the merchant with the convenience of it. 

The Chinese are very fastidious in their choice of foreign coins; 
rejecting some and choosing others, merely with regard to the device. 
Spanish dollars with pillars, especially those issued in the reign of 
Charles IV., are the most current, often hearing a slight premium ; 
while, on the other hand, the coins of the United States are passed 


* A tael h aboul a dollar and a-tliird. 



with difficulty, even at a discount of two, tlirec, or even six per cent. 
“ Precious cover" is a name ^iven to the crown supporting the pillars 
in ("urolns dollars; “the two candlestick dollars" is a term hy which 
the Spanish coin is also known. “Precious goose," “precious duck," 
and “ flying hen" dollars, are other appellations given to the coins of the 
United Sljites. Hie terms “ Flower-edged money," “ I'oreign-faced 
money,” and “ Devirs-head money," all express tlie Spanisli dollar. 

Tlie sign-board of a moncy-cluinger*s shop usually reads, “cash 
and silver exchanged at pleasure;" and to attract the notice of cus¬ 
tomers more certainly, there are, besides the gay sign-board, three or 
four wooden cylinders, marked with lines to represent so many strings 
of cash, suspended over the door. 

In leasing and hiring shops and other jdaces of Inisincss in China, 
the securities given and received are a lease and a bond; the former, 
chiurly specifying the conditions on which thi* shop is rented, is a 
written document, delivered into the hands of the tenant, who kct‘ps it 
in witness thereof. Tlie bond, which is made out by the tenant after 
he has examined tlie lease, is a writing given in reply thereto, signifying 
his wisli to receive the Icasi* upon ihe terms agreed on, and his com¬ 
pliance willi the customary payment of two dollars annually lor “ shoe 
money," and also the payment of a certain sum as earnest money, 
without which no coutidence can be had that tlie agreemiuit will b(' 


kept- At the time of payment, whether monthly, quarterly, or, as is 
sometimes the ease, once in four months (llui rent being always paid 
at the commencement of the term over whicli the time extends), the 
sum already paid, as stated above, is deducted from the full uniount, 
Hiis practice of depositing earnest money, in wliich the (Chinese re¬ 
semble the Turks, is carried into all Important transactions of life; 
even betrothment is not settled without it. 

The person who receives the remt has ol'ten to travel much; and 
therefore the tenant, in addition to the rent, is required to add a certain 
sum, whicJi he pays to the collector of the rent for the purchase of 
shoes, 2 is a reward for his troidile in going backwards and forwards; 
and hence his singular cliarge is called “ shoe money." 

1331. The exterior view of the Imperial Hall of Audience, at Pekin. 

This is a lofty building, and is about 130 feet in length. The 



interior decorations correspond with its external beauty. Yellow tiles 
are an injperial emblem, aiul are used only on the Emperor’s palaces, 
and the temples ol’ Confucius. The ceilinj; is richly carved and adorned 
with pilt dragons, upon a green surface, highly varnislied. The roof 
is supported with numerous crimson pillars of large dinumsions. The 
walls arc white and higlily polished, but without hangings or ornaments 
of any kind. 

The im 2 )cnal tlirone, “ the dragon's seat,” stands nearly in tlu: 
centre of the hall, and is simple in its form and style, having the 
inscription ** Taou Kw;mg,” Reason’s (llory,” inscribed upon it. 

In front of the throne, stands a large bron/e vessel, in which incense 
is offered on particular occasions. 

1332. Emperor of (3»ina, Ijorne by sixteen otlicers. 

1333 to 1335. These diawings aie a continuation of the rearing of 
the silk-worm and culture of the mulberry-tree, as practised 
at Nankin, and correspond with the Nos. I()28-l>-30, placed 
on the face ol‘the opposite pillar. 

I33(> to 133?). Four paintings in oil, representing the annual military 
review, wdiicJi 1ak<'s place about the new year, near the 
“ TiVii-liow-slian,” or ‘‘dueen of Heaven’s Hill,” in the 
vicinity of C/unton. 

“In the almost total ahsmicc of actual warfare,” says Mr. Davis, 
“ tlie Chinese soldiers are juTiodically exercised by their commanders, 
'riieir reviews consist partly in the examinalion of their inatehlocks, 
their swwds, and arrows ; and, when they have any, of their helmets 
or padded armour. As far as our expijrlcnce went in the embassy, 
their offensive arms were always in a wrcdched condition. ’J'he greater 
number of stildiers are at liberty to follow some trade or occupation, as 
tli(*y art*, in fact, a mere militia periodically called out. Exceptions 
occur only among tlus Tartar troops, and those Chinese who are 
employed as a standing polici: or guard. So far from there being any 
necessity to enrol soldiers by comjjulsion, or by bounty money, the 
profession is eagerly sought after as a favour, and a.s an addition to the 
person's means of livelihood. The only occupation of the Chinese 
army, with very few exceptions, since the Tartar coJiquest, has been 
to over-awe popular revolts, and keep the people in order. The board 



at Pekin, called tlie “ Ping-poe,” or “ military tribunal,*’ has control 
chiefly over the armed police of the empire; that is, the Chinese, 
as distinguished from the Tartar troops. It has couriers always resuly 
to be dispatched to the provinces, and to convey its secret orders. 
Banditti and malefactors of every kind are traced out with almost 
unerring certitude, and all experience bears testimony to the extreme 
efTicicncy of the police of the country.” 

The Chinese often com])are their generals and soldiers to animals 
possessed of courage, force, or ferocity, such as the lion, the bear, the 
tiger, and tlic leopard; and, in many instances, the dresses of the 
soldiers are painted to represent these animals. 

In these jiaintings will be observed numerous shields, in the hands 
of tlie soldiery, of hideous devices, similar to those lately taken from 
the Chinese, and now placed in the Jloyal Arsenal at M’cHjIwieli. 
The design is evidently to strike their opponents with terror and 
affright. 

1340. A theatrical representation by moonlight. For information on 

this subject the visiter is referred to the remarks made in 
page 48. 

1341. Four specimens of Chinese windows. 

The substance used for transmitting the light is Anomia Placenta, 
or pearl shell. A variety of other materials are employed for the same 
purpose, as mica, horn, j^aper, silk-gauze, and a semi-transparent paper 
brought from Corea. Glass windows are seldom seen. There is a 
frame-work in front of the translucent substance, dividing it into small 
panes of various shapes. This is the general stylo of Cliinese windows, 
but the passion of the people for variety leads them to adopt an endless 
diversity of patterns. 



CK1NKSK TOPOnHAPHiCAL HISTORY 


CITY OF CANTON, 


Thu Chinese Topoi^raphical annalists say, that 2,2i^0 years ante- 
eedcnt to tlni Christian era, the region now called Kwang-tung 
(Canton), was noticed in ancient rc*(!ords, under the names K;u)u-chc ; 
Naii'kaou ; Nan-ee ; l^t-yue ; and Yuc, 

Tsin-che, tlie first universal Chinese monarch, about two centuries 
before our era, puslied his conquests to tlie south of tlie Mei-ling 
mountain, that hounds Canton on the north, through which a pass was 
subsequently cut in the eighth century. 

This [military conqueror (Tsin-chc-hwang) «. c,, “Tsin, the first 
Emperor,” put “ Pih,” “ Shining White, or Resplendent,” on the top of 
the character “Wang,” “a king,” in order to make a new title for him¬ 
self, meaning “ the glorious king,” and which, in the poverty of European 
phnise, is translated Emperor ; and who, to prove his title to the de¬ 
signation “Che,” the “First,” the “ lleginning,” burnt all the ancient 
records he could find, and buried alive the readers of books. This 
conqueror called Canton, “ Nan-hae,” “ the Southern sea,” a name wliich 
is yet retained for the principal llcen, or district, in the province. 
From that period till ilu? Sung dynasty, about a. n. 1000, Canton 
underwent many revolutions, and was variously designated. 

Tsin-che-hwang’s successor, Urh-hwang-tc-shc, sent to it 15,000 
unmarried women; and nearly four hundred years afterwards it was 
culled “ Kwei-lin-tseang-kwan,” “ the region of cassia forests and ele¬ 
phants.” At the time above-mentioned (a.d. 1000), whilst the court 
resided at Nan-king (or, in the provincial dialect, Nam-king), Canton, 

or Ling-nan (as it was then called), was considered one of the worst 

* 

places of banishment for refractory statesmen. To go “south of the 
mountain,” as Ling-nan signified, was deemed certain death. 



The present name of Canton^ viz., Kwang-tung, was not adopted 
till tlie Manchuo, or TarUir, dynasty, founded by the grandson of 
Chengis, Khan, Even till the Ming-chaou, which expelled the Tartars, 
and was, ii» its turn, expelled by those Tartars who now fdl the throne 
of China, Canton was not calh'd a sang or provinee, but a “ tow or loo,’* 
a “ Wily or road.” And then, first, about a.d. 131^7, the metropolis was 
called by its present name, Kwang*chow-foo: previously to that time 
it was called Kwang-eliow'-loo. Undcsr the Emperor Kow-N', of the 
IIan dynasty, a self-made king, who lield his court at Pun-yu, the 
modern Wluunpoa district, called the Canton region by a name he 
thought apjdiciible to himself, “ Nan-mow,” “ the southern warrior.” 

The Emperor Kow-te confirmed his title, and the King Ya-kting 
'‘offered tribute” to his liege l(>rd. Under tlu' same dynasty, a king 
of Man-yue, as l'\)kien w^is then called, made war upon Canton, and 
lost his life. Ey the interference of the Emperor, peace was restored; 
but he soon afterwards sent his i)wn troops to sid)j(‘ct “ Naii-nian,” “ the 
southern barbarians,” as the pooplo of Canton were called by him. 

In 4 ir>, the pirate Loo-swan attacked and took possession of Canton, 
after a hundred days’ fighting. 

In 4 If), the people of Canton sent, as tribute to “W’oo-te,” “the 
Martial Monarch,” a piece oi fine cloth. Eut the hardy warrior was so 
displeased at its luxurious softness, that he rejected it, and issued a 
mandate, forbidding the ])eople of the south ever to make any more 


such fiJie cloth. 

In G54, King-chow (or the island of Hainan), was first occupied by 
the order of tlu* second emperor of the Tang dynasty. 

About 70f3, “ she-pih,” “ trading vessels,” began to introduce “ rare 
commodities,” extraordinary or curious manufactures. 

The ensuing year was remarkable for the governor, Sung-Ying, 
“first teaching the people to burn earthenw^are.” 

And in 705, a statesman, called Chung-kow-ling, cut the famous 
pass through the Mei-ling mountain, to facilitate intercourse between 
Canton and the northern parts of the empire. 

It is further remarked, to the credit of (his statesman, that when, on 
the Emperor Y^uen Tsung’s “Tseen Tsew,” “thousand autumns,” ».c., 
his birthday, all the courtiers were presenting “ornainenled mirrors;” 
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Chung-kow-ling offered a work in five volumes, which he had composed, 
to shew “ the causes of the rise and fall of former dynasties;” and this 
work he called golden birthday mirror.” 

In 793, a general, who corninanded in ('anton, wrote to court, 
stating tliat the trading vessels liad ail deserted C'anton and repaired to 
An-nam, Cochin-China; and lie added, that he wished to send a sort 
of consul thither. 

Some of the ministers were in favour of the moiisure, hut the 
imperial will was determined in opposition to it, by the opinion of one 
who argucul to this effect:—“ iMultitiides of trading vessels have here¬ 
tofore flocked to (Canton ; if they have all at once deserted it, and 
repaired to Cochin-China, it must have either been from extortions 


b(‘ing insupportable, or from some failure in affording proper induce¬ 
ments. When a gem spoils in its case, who is to blame hut tlie keeper 
of it? If file pearl be flc<l to other regions, liow is it to be propelled 
back again?” "I'lie Slioo-king classic says, “Do not prize* too much 
strange commodities, and persons will t;ome from remote parts.” 

The spirit engendered by this scnthn(*nt is in unison wilh the 
g(!ncral temper «>f the (Chinese, inclining to the idea of atlecting indij**- 
VKRKNCK in obtaining what they most desire. The Chinese studiously 


repress curiosity. 

Tliis same year those in power were forbidden, hy imperial authority, 
to take by force the sons and daughters of peaceable subjects to make 
slav* s f)f tlu'iii; whicb prohibition implies the previous existence of the 


unjust and cruel slave trade. 

In 897, the Cochin-(’hiiu*se made war upon Canton by land; and a 
public spirited man obtaiiu*d great credit for building large vessels to 
liring grain from the Tuh-kec‘n province. 

After the fall of the Tang dynasty (in allusion to which the Chinese 
of the present day call themselves “ Tang Yin,” “ a man of Tung”), there 
were five short dynasties of from ten to twenty years’ duration each ; 
in Chinese history, called the “ Woo-tae,” “ five generations.” To the 
first, of these, in 901, Canton sent tribute of gold, silver, rhinoceros’ 
horns, ivory, and other valuable commodities, to the amount of five 
millions of taels. The principal person concerned, viz., Low-heen, was 
in consequence created King of Canton, under tlie title “ Nan-hae-wang,” 
“ King of the southern sea.” 



The court of Canton is represented at this time as cruel and extra¬ 
vagant in an extreme degree ; criminals were boiled^ roasted, and 
flayed, and thrown on spikes, and forced to fight with tigers and 
elephants ! The horrid tale shocked the founder of the most learned 
Chinese dynasty, viz., that of Sung (a.o. 904), and he exclaimed, 
“ It is my duty to deliver the people of tliis region.’* A prodigy was 
seen by the people of Canton ; “ all the stars flowed to tlie north,” and 
the ensuing year they obtained peace and tranquillity. 

At this period Canton appears (o have been in a very barbarous 
state, and in tlie estimation of the government was excessively addicted 
to sorcery and superstition. Hence (a.d. 980) government “pro¬ 
hibited the superstitious practises on the south of the mountain,” and 
threw down their “superstitious temples.” I'in (superstitious) usually 
denotes “lewd whether lewdness formed a part of their rites is not 
cerbiin. 

Another prohibition was, not to “kill men to sacrifice to demons.” 
Thus, it appears that not more than 800 years ago, human sacrifices 
were offered in China; and report says that, even to the present day, 
the makers of porcelain purchase a child which they devote to be burnt 
in a new made furnace. At the period now referred to, witches and 
wizards were prohibited; and ilispensaries of medicine were established 
to ridieve the suflerers from the noxious damp diseases, much spoken of 
in the history of that period. Tlic Sung dynasty, at its commencement, 
appears to have studied much the welfare of Canton. It forbade expedi¬ 
tions against Cochin-China, reprobating the idea of distressing the people 
from a mere covetous desire of useless territory. It caused the city of 
Canton to be walled in; and when the Cocliin-Chinesc pillaged tlie 
western side of the province, they did not venture to lay siege to Canton. 

It was subsequently harrassea by internal rebellions, and by attacks 
from contending dynasties. In the first Tartar conquest it suffered 
much ; and their historians dare not yet tell what it suffered in the 
conquest made by the reigning family. Tradition says, that two- 
THiKDS of the inhabitants perished. 

About 1397, “ llo-tsaug,” “ burning funeral rites,” were prohibited ; 
f. e,, burning the corpse instead of interring it. This is, however, the 
present practice of the Buddha priests in China. The same authority 
also forbade the use of the terms created by the preceding Tartar 
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dynasty, viz,, “ Gods of the west, east, and north seas’’—retaining only 
the “ God of the southern sea.” 

•About A.I). 1500, the pirates of Canton joined with the Japanese 
pirates, and committed depredations on the coast; and frequent insur¬ 
rections are recorded, some of which lasted for ten years at a time; 
which, together with banditti of robbers, must have greatly distressed 
the peaceable inhabibints- It was in these troublesome times, during 
the ndgn of Kea-tsing, who ascended the throne in 1520, that Euro¬ 
peans first visited China by sea. 

Chincs(; annalists close by saying, that during the last years of the 
Ming dynasty, when anarchy generally prevailed, the sufferings of the 
people were inexpressible ; but the temporary blaze of an expiring flame 
naturally precedes its eternal extinction; and the flame of discord blazed 
awhile, till the rising Tartar family tliat now reigns, extinguished it for 
ever, and introduced a never-endivg IranquillHif ! 





liMMAHKS 


GOVEENMMNT AND PEOPLE OF CHINA. 


The Cliinesc government is, nominally at leiist, patriarchal. The 
Jiuthority of a parent over liis children is the type of the imi>erial rule. 
The Emperor claims to be the father of his subjects, exercising an in¬ 
fluence over the minds of his people in the promotion of virtue and the 
encouragement of talent. The Cliinesc have a saying :—A prince is 
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like a vessel, the people like ivaicr; the water is moulded htf the shape of 
the vessel. 

Ah such, ilic Emperor exercises supreme, absolute, unchecked power 
over more than one-third of the human race, lie has but to sign the 
decree, and any one of the three hundred and fifty millions of human 
beings is instantly deprived of rank, possessions, liberty, or life itself. 
'J'his is a stupendous system, a phenomenon unmatched in the annals 
of time, and worthy to engage the profound attention of stalesnion and 
philosophers. The subjects of the Macedonian were but as a handful 
com])arcd with the teeming millions of Eastern Asia; the Roman empire, 
when at its greatest extent, numbered not mon* than on<*-third of th(' 


present population of China; and the throne of the C^msars wms, in the 
power it conferred upon its occupant, hut as a ehiUrs el(?vali«)n in com¬ 


parison with that on which the Tartar sits. 


liven the Eritish empire, 


vast as it is, and extending into all regions of the globe, does not contain 


more than 181,000,000 of souls. Wc can but glance at a few of the 


details of this system, and the causes which have givc'n it stability. 

At the head of the system stands, of course, the Emperor, llis 
titles arc, the Son of Heaven,” and the “ Ten Thousand Years.” In 


an official document received by the Governor-General of Rengal from 
the general of the Chinese forces, the Emperor is styled, “1'he flower 
of the imperial race, the sun of the firmament of honour, the resplen¬ 
dent gem in the crown and' throne of the Chinese territoric's,” Of this 
august personage it was said, by a Tartar, overpowered by the glories 
of the Emperor (a.d. 1000),—“ I'lie sovereign of Cfiuna is a manifes¬ 
tation of tlie sun in the heavens.” 


Ubiquity is considered as among his attributes; temples arc; erected 
to him in every part of the empire; and he is worsliipped as a god. 
Yet he sometimes styles himself " the imperfect man,” and Ins ordinary 
dress is far from splendid. While the grand mandarins that compose 
his court glitter in gold and diamonds, he appears in a plain and simple 
garb. Nevertheless, no means are omitted to keep up the prestige of 
his majesty. The outer gate of the imperial palace cannot be passed by 
any person whatsoever, in a carriage or on horseback. There is a road 
between Pekin and the Emperor’s summer residence in Tartary, wide, 
smooth, level, and always cleanly swept, on which no one but himself is 
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permitted to travel. At the palace, a paved walk leads to the principal 
hall of audience, which is never pressed but by imperial feet. Despatches 
from the Dmperor are received in the provinces with prostrations and 
the hurninp^ of incense. Sir George Staunton records an instance of 
the august dread with which the ('liinese regard tlieir sovereign in the 
following anecdote :—“ In the In ginning of this journey,” says he, 
“ one of the ambassador’s guards dh‘d of a surfeit, as was supposed, of 
fruit. His death happened in one of the Dmperor’s palaces; but such 
is the extraordinary delicacy of the people in everything rclatitig to 
their dread sovereign, that it was contrary to rule to have allowed 
any person to breathe his last within the imperial precincts. The 
conductors, therefore, of the embassy directed the I’orpsc of this 
European to bo carried from thence in a palantpiin, as if still alive; 
and his death was announced at some distance uj)an the road.” The 
succession is at the absoliilo disposal of the Emperor. Instances have 
occurred, though they are rare, in which persons not connected with 
the imperial family have been named. The immediate assistants of 
the Emperor are— 

I. The Nuy-^kd. 'I'his is the great council of state. The chief 
counsellors are four, two 4'artars and two Chinese- liesides these, 
there are several others of inferior rank, who, in conjunction with them, 
constitute the council. Almost all the members <yi‘ the Nuy-kd are 
selected from the imperial college of the llanlin. 

II. Tlie Keun-ke-tii-chin. 'I'his is a body of privy-councillors. 

III. 1'lie Eiih-poo, or six boards for conducting the details of public 

business. They are— 

1. The Board of Appointments, having cognizance of the con¬ 

duct of all civil orticcrs. 

2. The Board of Bevenue, whose duties extend to all fiscal matters. 

3. The Board of Kites and Ceremonies, which keeps watch and 

ward over the public morals, and has control over the 

fashions in China. 

4. The Military Board, charged with the affairs of the army 

and navy. 

t>. The Supreme Court of Criminal .lurisdiction. 

«. The Board of Public Works. 
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IV. The Lc-liin-yuen, or OfFice for Foreign Affairs. Its duties 
embrace all the external relations of the empire. The members of Uu; 
Le-fan-yuen are always Mongol or Mantchow Tartars. 

V. Tlie Too-cha-yuen, or Board of Censors, or Censoratc, con¬ 
sisting of forty or fifty inenibcrs, is one of the principal courts of the 
capital, intrusted with the care of manners and customs, the investi¬ 
gation of all public offuics within and witliout the capital, the dis¬ 
crimination between the good and bad performance of the business 
thereof, and between the uprightness and depravity of llic olliccrs 
employ<‘d therein ; taking the lead ol* the other censors, and uttering 
each his sentiments and reproofs, in ordtir to catise officers to he diligent 
in attention to their daily duties, and render stable the government of 
the empire. They arc scjti into different parts of the empire as 
imperial inspectors, whicli means spies. 15y an ancient custom, on 
most state occasions, some of Uie members of this court attend by the 
side of the Emperor, and are usually permitted to express to him their 
ojuinons and advice without the hazard of losing their lives; but blunt 
honesty is not often relished by the groat from any (piartcr, and 
un])alatable remonstrances have sometimes cost their authors the favour 
in which tliey had before basked. 

The provinces are governed each by a chief magistrate, entitled 
Foo-yuen, or two together are under the gov(Tnmcnt of a Tsung-tuh, 
who has Foo-yuens under him. Canton and Kwiing-sc are subject to a 
Tsung-tuh, culled by Europeans the Viceroy of Canton, The governors 
of the provinces have, subordinate to tliem, an army of civil magistrates 
amounting to fourteen thousand. No individual is permitted to hold 
office in the province where lie was born ; and public functionaries 
interchange places periodically, to prevent the formation of too intimate 
a connection with the people under their government. A quarterly pub¬ 
lication is made, by authority, of the name, birUiplace, &c., of every 
official person in the empire ; and once in three years a report is sent up 
to the Board of Official Appointments, by the foo-yuen of each province, 
containing the names of all the officers in his government, and a full 
statement concerning their conduct and character, received from the 
immediate superiors of each. Every officer is held to a strict responsi¬ 
bility for tlie good behaviour and fidelity of all who are under him. 
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Letters arc held in higher esteem than arms, and the civil officers of 
courst; outrank the military. This may he set down to their credit, as 
it is certainly a mark of social advancement. 

No man in China inherits office,*^ nor docs hereditary rank, as among 
ourselves, enjoy much consideration or influence. This fact is placed in 
a strong light by Urn following anecdote, related hy Sir George Staunton, 
secn^lary to Lord Mju*artiicy’s cmhassy. Among the presents for the 
Jiinperor wiis a volume of j)ortraits of the British nobility. That the 
ijispcctloii of them might be more satisfactory to his majesty, a mandarin 
was cmpl(»yed to mark, in Chinese characters, on the margin, the names 
and rank of the persons represented. When lie came to the print of an 
English duke, from a portrait taken in cliildliood, and was told that the 
original was a “ ta-jin,” or “gr<‘at man,’* of very liigh rank, ho had so 
little conception of a fluid’s being qualified, hy hereditary right, to he 
posst^ssed of such a dignity, that lie gave a look of surprise, and laying 
down In’s pencil, exclaimed, tluit he could not venture to describe him in 
that manner, for the Emperor knew very well how to distinguish a 
great man from a hoy. 

The penal code of China is an interesting subject. If we go upon 
the principle of judging the tree hy its fruits, and look at this code in 
connection with its results, we shall he compelled to allow that it is 
wisely framed and efficiently administered. It is lucidly arranged under 
six principal divisions, corresponding to the six boards described. It 
is not needful to enumerate the several heads of chapters embraced in 
these divisions. The principal defects of the code, in the opinion of 
Mr. Davis arc,— 

“LA constant meddling with tliose relative duties which had 
better be left to other sanctions than positive laws.— 

“ 2. A minute attention to trifles, contrary to the European 
maxitn, ‘ de minimis non curat lex,* 

“ 3. An occasional indulgence in tliose vague generalities, by 
wliicli the benefits of a written code are in a great mea¬ 
sure annulled. 

♦ There is a law in their penal code denouncing death not only on hini who re¬ 
commends tho elevation of a civil officer to an hereditary title, hut also to him 
in whose favour the recommendation is made. 
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“ A prominent feature of tlie Chinese criminal laws is the marked and 
unrelenting severity with wluch it punishes treason, not only in the 
person of the traitor, but in those of his unoffending offspring, even the 
suckling at tlie breast- The whole are cut off at one fell blow. It is 
impossible to read the recital of some of these punishments, so abhorrent 
to humanity and justice, without a sentiment of indignation as well as of 
sympatljy.*’ 

The most common instrument of punishment is the bamboo, the 
dimensions of which arc exactly defined. The number of blows at¬ 
tached yradaiim with such precision to every individual oflbncc, answ^ors 
tlic purpose of a scale or measurement of the degr(!cs of crime ; and 
this punishment being often commutable for fine or otherwise, the ap¬ 
parent quantity of flagellation is of course greater than the real. Thc‘ 
next punishment is thc“kca*’ or cangue, which has been called the 
wooden collar, being a species of walking ])il]ory, in wliicdi tlie prisoner 
is paraded, with his offence inscribed. It is sometimes worn for a 
month together, and as the liand cannot be put to the mouth, the wearer 
must be fed by others. 

After tins comes banishment to some ])lace in C^hinu, and then exile 
beyond the Chinese frontier, either for a term of years or for life. The 
bamboo, the cangue or wooden collar, the iron chain, the handcuffs, 
and fetters, are the common instruments of punishment. There are 
three kinds of capital punishment,—strangulation, decollation, arul for 
treason, “ling die,” “a disgraceful and lingering death,” styled ^ 
Kuropeans, “cutting info ten thousand pieces,” 'I'lie punishment of 
tliis latUir oflence against tlio state is extended to all members of 
the traitor’s family; hence arises the phrase,—“To grub up the roots 
of trees,” said in reference to, and in defence of, the custom of execut¬ 
ing the whole of the family of the traitor, so that none are left. 

A debtor who does not discharge the claims of his creditors, after the 
exj)iration of a certain specified period, becomes liable to the bamboo. 
“ A man may sell himself in China, says Sir George Staunton, in certain 
cases, such as to discharge a debt to the crown, or to assist a father in 
distress, or if a father he dead to bury him in due form.” 

When a debtor absconds, it is usual for all his creditors to paste upon 
his dooi the bills and accounts which they hold against him. Sometimes 
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the creditor, in lieu of money or goods, t^es from the debtor his wives, 
sons, concubines, and daughters; but this procedure is not allowed by 
the laws of the empire, and is, therefore, not carried to a great extent. 

If his conduct in 'servitude should be unimpeacbuble he is entitled 
to his liberty at the end of twenty years. If otherwise, he continues a 
slave for life, as do his children, if he had included them in the original 
agreement. The Emperor’s debtors, if fraudulently such, are strangled; 
if m(*rely h}' misfortunes, their wives and children, and projjerty of every 
kind, are sold; and they are sent themselves to the new settlement in 
'rartary. I'he interests of the hhnperor arc always made the first object. 
No propert)^ can be secure against his claims. 

(’hinese law, however, with all its faults, is comparative perfection 
when contrasted with that of Japan, as described by Kcemjifer:— 

“ I liave often wondered,” says lie, “at tht^ brief and laconic style of 
those tablets whicli are liung up on the road side to notify the Emperor’s 
pleasure. 

I'herc is no reason given how it came about that such a law was 
made; no mention of the lawgiver’s views and intentions, nor any grii- 
duated ])enalty put upon the violator thereof. The bare transgression 
of llu; law is a capital offence, without any ri^gard to tlie degree or 
heinousness of the crime, or for tlie favourable circumstances the of¬ 
fender’s ca8(! may be attended with.” 

Some such compassion, perhaps, suggested the complacent reflections 
of yeen-ke-she, a Cluiiese, who wrote tlius :— 

1 felicitate myself that I was born in China! It constantly occurs 
to me, what if I had been born beyond the sea, in some remote part of 
Ihc earth, where the cold freezes, or the licat scorches ; where the 
people are clothed with the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in the 
wilderness, lie in holes of the earth, are far removed from the converting 
maxims of the ancient kings, and arc ignorant of the domestic relations. 
Though born as one of the generation of men, I should not have been 
different from a beast. But bow haj)pily I have been born in China! 
1 have a house to live in, have drink and food, and commodious furni¬ 
ture. 1 have clothing and caps, and infinite blessings. 'I’ruly the 
highest felicity is mine.”* 


* Chiiic.'M* Gleaner, vol i.. j). 190. 
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We will close this very brief notice of the (Chinese criminal law with 
iJjo following testimony of an able writer in the Ediiiburgli Review. He 
says:—“ The most remarkable thing in this code is its great reason¬ 
ableness, clearness, and consistency; the busi7icHs4ike brevity and 
directness of the various provisions, and the plainness and moderation of 
the language in which they are expressed. It is a clear, concise, and 
distinct series of enactments, savouring throughout of practical judg¬ 
ment and European good sense. When we turn from the ravings of 
the Zeudavesta, or the Puranas, to the tone of stuise and of business of 
this Chinese code, we seem to be passing from darkness to light—from 
the drivilings of doUige to the exercise of an improved understanding : 
and, redundant and minute as these laws are in many particulars, we 
scarcely know any European code that is at once so copious and so con¬ 
sistent, or that is nearly so free fron» intricacy, bigotry, and tiction.” 

It is generally supposed that the Chincst* claim to have authentic 
annuls extending hack to a date anterior to the period usually assigiu'd 
<0 the creation of the world. This, however, is an erroneous supposi¬ 
tion. Ji is true tliat they liave a fabulous history which pretends to 
relate events occuring wi^ know not liuw many thousand ages ugt); but 
intelligent Cliinese seliolars consider and admit this to lai a pure inven¬ 
tion. They claim, indc'cd, a high antiquity, and tlierc can be no doubt 
tliat the claim is well founded. 

In speaking of their national institutions, tliey allude to their anti¬ 
quity, as of ages numerous as the small particles of dust of which the 
world is made.” 

It is probable tlmt Alexander might have spared his tears, and saved 
himself the perpetration of an egregious folly, had he known that, far 
beyond the Ganges, there lay an empire more vast and might}' than any 
with whose power he had grappled ;—an empire flourishing in the arts 
of civilised life, and destined to survive, in a green and vigorous old age, 
long after the last vestiges of his ill-gotten power had disappeared from 
the earth. 

A full development of the causes which liave given strength and 
stability to the Chinese empire, which have matured and perjietuatcd its 
institutions, would be an interesting and instructive labour. We cannot 
pretend to attempt it, but may, in passing, throw out a few hints upon 
the subject. There can be no doubt, that the sea and the mountain 
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barriers by wliicb China is surrounclod, tbo unwarlilco character of her 
neighbours, her almost total isolation from the rest of the worldi lier 
vigilant police, the eligibility of all classes to tl)c trusts and dignities of 
olfice, and the rigid system of responsibility enforced upon her oificers, 
have all had their share in tlic result. But these causes are insufRcient 
to explain the phenomenon. TJie most powerful agent, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, is the education of her people. We speak here not so much of the 
education received in schools, as of that which consists in an early, con- 
stjint, vigorous, and cllicient iraimw] of the disposition, manners, judg¬ 
ment, and habits both of thought and conduct. This most efficient 
department of education is almost wholly overlooked and neglected by 
us ; but it seems to be well understood and hiitldully attended to by the 
Chinese. “In ancient times,’* say they, “the most valuable means of 
influencing the piiople was virtue, next to it llie best thing wat severity.” 
With us, htatmvtion is tlie cbitjf part of educ ation, with tlunn, irahiing; 
let the wise judge between the wisdom of ihe two methods, Tlic sen- 
tiinenls held to be apjiropriate to man in society, are imbibed with the 
milk of infauc'y, and iterated and reiterated through the whole subse¬ 
quent life ; the mannc‘vs coi\sidercd becoming in adults being sedulously 
imparted in childhood ; tlu; habits regarded as conducive to individual 
advancement, social happiness, national repose and prosperity, are culti¬ 
vated with the utmost diligence; and, in short, tlic whole (diannel of 


thought and feeling for each generation, is scooped out by that which 
preceded it, and the stream always fills but rarely overflows its embank¬ 
ments. The greatest pains are taken to acquaint the people with their 
personal and political duties, wherein tliey again set us examjde worthy 
of imitation. “ Our rights,” is a phrase in everybody’s mouth, but our 
dniiat engage but a comparatively small share of our thoughts. Volumes 
are written on the former, where ])ages are on the latter. The sixteen 
discourcs of the limperor Yun-(fliing, on the sixteen sacred institutes of 
Kang-he, the most accomplished and virtuous of Chinese sovereigns, are 
read twice every moon to the wliole empire. On tl)e 1st and 15th of 
every moon, or the new and full moon, the principal officers of the 
province assemble in a ball, and listen to a preacher mounted on a table, 
who rehearses mcnioritcrj a section of the Shing-yu, first in Chinese, 
and next in the Tartar language for the benefit of the soldiers who 
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cattend. We subjoin the texts of these discourses as curious, and at the 
same time highly illustrative of Chinese character. 

1* “ He strenuous in filial piety and fraternal respect, that you may 
thus duly perform the social duties.—2. lie firmly attached to your kin¬ 
dred and parentage, that your union and concord may be conspicuous- 
—3. Agree witli your countrymen and neiglibonrs, in ordcT that dis¬ 
putes and litigation may he prevented.—4. Attend to your farms and 
mulberry trees, that you may have sufficient food and clothing.—5, 
Observe moderation and economy, that your property may not be 
wasted.—6. Extend your schools of instruction, tliat learning may be 
duly cultivated.—7. Reject all false doctrines, in order that you may 
duly honour true learning.—8. Declare the laws and their penalties, for 
a warning to the foolish and ignorant.—9. Let humility and pro])riety 
of behaviour be duly manifested, for the preservation of good habits and 
laudable customs.—10. Attend each to your proper employments, that 
the people may he fixed in their purposes.—11. Attend to the education 
of youth, ill order to guard them from doing evil.—12. Abstain from 
raise accusing, that the good and honest may be in safety.—13. Dis¬ 
suade from the concealment of deserters, that others be not involved in 
their guilt.—14. Duly pay your taxes and customs, to spare the neces¬ 
sity of enforcing them.—15. Let the tithings and hundreds unite, for 
the suppression of thieves and robbers.—16. Reconcile animosities, 
that your lives be not lightly hazarded.” 

The discourses founded on these excellent maxims, are clear, direct, 
and simple in their style, and are characterised by vigorous thought and 
practical sense. They might be adopted as a model for didactic com¬ 
positions. The imperial pen deals summarily and rather cavalierly with 
the ministers of the Buddhist and Taou sects. We offer a few speci¬ 
mens from the “ Book of Sacred Instructions.” The curious will find 
them interesting:— 

This filial piety is a doctrine from Heaven, the consummation of 
earthly justice is the grand principle of action among mankind. The 
man who knows not piety to parents can surely not have considered tlie 
affectionate hearts of parents towards their children. When, still infants 
in arms, hungry, they could not feed themselves; cold, tliey could not 
clothe themselves; but tliey had tlicn parents who watched the sounds 
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of tlieir voice, and studied the traits of their countenance; wlio were 
joyful when they smiled ; afflicted when they wept; who followed them, 
step by step, when they moved; who, when they were sick or in pain, 
refused food and slei^j) on their account. Tlius were they nursed and 
educated until they grew up to manhood.”—“ Formerly, in the family 
of (^hang-kung-lze, nine generations lived together under the same roof. 
In the family of (fluing-she of Kang-chow seven hundred partook of the 
same daily repast. Tlnis ought all those who arc of the same name to 
bear in remembrance their common ancest ry and parentage.”—“ Eco¬ 
nomy should, therefore, be hold in estimation. A store is like a stream 
of water, and mothiration and economy arc like the dams which confine 
it. If tlie course of the water is not stopped by the dam, the water will 
be constantly running out, and the channel at length will be dry. If 
the use of the store is not restricted by moderation and economy it will 
be consumed without stint, and at length will be wholly exhausted.”— 
“Wisdom should precede, and letters follow,”—“He who pretends to 
pnifountl learning, without regarding first himself and his own duties, 
fame indeed ho may acquire, but when he is examined, he will be found 
to possi?ss no solidity.”—“ Tliese wandering and mendicant sectaries* 
an; glad to disguise ilieir views, because of the corruption of Uieir prac¬ 
tices. Their chief pursuit is to diffuse false auguries, and omens of good 
and bad fortune; and they tlms make a livelihood by the sale of their 
idle tales and vain predictions. At first they go no further than to delude 
the people out of their money, to enrich themselves, but, by degrees, 
they lead the people of both sexes to nnset indecorously together ; and, 
burning incense, they initiate them into their sect. Husbandmen and 
artisans desert their respective callings, and fiock after these vain and 
deceitful talkers.” 

8uch, then, is the spirit of the constitution, laws, and education of 
China. Tlie conclusion of the wliole matter, the grand results secured, 
arc a stable throne, a country enjoying an extraordinary degree of in¬ 
ternal ( 2 uiet, a population, mild, peaceful, obedient, cheerful, and indus¬ 
trious, and a perpetuity of national existence unequalled in the world’s 
history. 

♦ The Taou and BuddhiRt priests. 

f In many temples may be seen a tablet, placed in a couspicuoiis situation, with 
the following injunction:— Mt'u amt women peatj separuiv,** 
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1'Ih! population of China lias been variously estimated. Lord 
Macartney states the number of inhabitants at 333,000,000; Dr. 
Morrison’s son at 300,000,000. It is well known that the learned 
doctor’s own estimate was only 150,000,000, but ho stated to Mr. 
Dunn, two years before his death, that he was then convinced that the 
highest number ever given did not exceed tlic true one. Whichever 
may be the fact, it is certain that every part of the empire teems with 
life. The whole policy of the government, and all the tendencies of the 
empire that can at all bear upon the matter, are in favour of multiplica¬ 
tion. Children are obligi'd to provide for the old age of their parents; 
and the want of offspring, to pay the customary honotirs. at the family 
tombs and in the “ Hall of Ancestors,” is considered the most grievous of 
calamities. These considerations are vigorous stimulants to marriage, 
and, coming in aid of the natural instincts of the race, leave fewer 
bachelors and maids in China than in any other country on the glolu'. 
Tlio owners of slaves, who do not procure husbands for their ftunales, 
are liable to prosecution, 'I'hrec g<*nera(ions, and more, often live under 
the same roof, and eat at the same board; a system of clahhutg which, 
by diminishing the expense of living, tends strongly to an increase of 
population. Again, the laws of tlie empire, and all the prejudices and 
sentiments of the people, are against emigratiim, whieli prevents that 
drainage by means of which other civilised and trading nations are 
relieved of their surplus inliabitants. 

In the Chinese government, there appears great regularity and 


system. Every district lias its appropriate oflicers; every street its 
constabUf, and every ten houses a tytliing man. 'J'hey have all the 
requisite means of ascertiiining the population with considerable accuracy. 

Every family, observed the late Dr. Morrison, is required to have a 
board, always hanging up in the house, and ready for the inspection of 
authorised ollicers, on whicli the names of all persons, men, women, and 


children, in the house are inscribed. 


This board is called “ Mun-pae,” 


“a door tablet,” because, where there are women and cliildren witliin, 


the officers are expected to take tlie account from tlie board at the door. 
Were all the inmates of a family faithfully inserted, tlie amount of the 
population would of course be ascertained with great accuracy. But it 
is said this is not the case. Names are often omitted, and the officers 


pass it over, either from neglect, or from some consideration given them 
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by the head of the family, who, according to his situation in the com¬ 
munity, has various reasons to represent his family fewer than it is. 
One reason said to operate son^etimes is, that in urgent cases u 
conscription of every third male, able to bear arms, has been made 
by the Government. 

That, however, was an ancient regulation, and is not applicable to 
(he present dynasty, which keeps up u constant standing arm}'. Others 
say, that amongst the ])Oor, wlio constitute the mass of the population of 
every country, the Mun-pac, or accoimt of persons given in, is generally 
correct. I'o be tlic reverse, exposes them to informations and to much 
trouble. This seems the more ]>rohal)le statement. 

The government of so extensive an empire, swarming with its hun¬ 
dreds of millions, must be an expensive affair. 14u Halde, apparently 
however without tlie means of exact accuracy, sets down the total 
expense's of tlur imperial government in the round sum of 200,000,000 
taels, or considerably over ^^50,000,000, of which only 10,000,000 reach 
J^ekin, the balance being expended in the provinces. The sources 
whence these monies come arc, a land tax, for which the land owners, 
not the tenants, are responsible; a tax on salt, which is a government 
monopoly; c(!rtain r(!Venues derived from tea and silks, which are also 


monopolies to a limited ext-int; taxes on the transit of goods within the 
empire ; and customs on imports and exports. The government at this 
moment appears to be hard pressed for means; and the difficulty of 
fixing upon modes of iucreasiiig the revenue', is a pretty clear indication 
tliat there are practical checks to flic exercise of imjierial authority, 
wliich it is not thought prudent to disregard. 

In whatever else a diffcrcuice ol* opinion may exist respecting the 
(Chinese, all must agree that tlmyare an original jKHjple. Their marked 
pi'cnliaritlcs in manners and customs, the frame-work and administration 
of their government, the idiosyncrasy of their education and educational 
institutions, and tlieir modes and implements of agricultural and mecha- 
nicfd labour,—all jiroclaiin their originality beyond doubt or cavil. 
Whoever attentively examines this collection of Chinese curiosities, 
which this volume but briefly describes, will need no further proof of the 
ingenuity of the Chinese in arts and manufactures. In several branches 
of labour, both agricidtural and mechanical, which evidently originated 
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with themselves, they have never been surpassed; and in some, they are 
unequalled by any other people. Without any claims to be considered 
a scientific nation, the various contrivances by which they economise 
labour, and force nature to become their handmaid, are many of them 
equally simple, ingenious, and efluMont. 

'I'he three inventions and discoveries which, in their results, have 
(previously to the invention of steam) contributed more powerfully than 
all other causes combined to give to modern society its peculiar fornoi 
and fasliioning, and which are destined, ijistrumentally, to carry forward 
in connection with steam power, to its utmost, limit of perfection, the 
civilisation of the human race, first started into being in the Celestial 
Kmpire ; and, whatever mortification the statement may inflict upon our 
vanity, there is much reason to suppose that those who, throughout 
Christendom, are geneially considered as the inventors of tlie art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic nceille and 
mariner’s compass, received their first promptings, and had their geniias 
(juickened into activity, by ini'ormatioii flowing, through different chan¬ 
nels, fiom the springs of lHastcrn Asia. 




I-’OREIGN INTKRCOURSE WITH CHINA. 


The ancients may be said to have Lad no knowledge of China ; for, 
though a few scattered gleams appt'ur to have reached them from that 
remote region, and one or two feeble efforts were made to obtain infor¬ 
mation concerning its inhabitants, they were not sufficient to produce 
any practical results. Yet, when Home was still an infant, and the 
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Grecian philosophy among the things to he, China had produced a sage, 
second only, in the long catalogue of heathen philosophers, to the illus¬ 
trious and pure-minded Socrates, 

Some Nestorians appear to have introduced Christianity into Cluna 
in the year 035, but the world is indebted to them for no account of the 
country, either in its physical or iiiortd aspi*et. Two Arabians, in the 
ninth ccmlury, visited and descrilu^d it with considerable fullness. Much 
contained in their itineraries is ap])lieable to tlie Chinese of the present 
day. Commercial relations of som(! importance existed then, and sub¬ 
sequently, between China and Arabia. The Chinese appear to have 
sought, in those early ages, (!omtnercial liaisontt with several of the 
neighbouring nations. Carpini, the first Catholic missionary to China, 
was sent thith(*r in 121(5. lie was kindly received, and sent hack with 
a friendly letter. Another missionary was sent in 1253, who met with 
a like reception. About the same time the two Polos, Nieholas and 
Matthew, readied the court of the Mongol conquorer, Cohlai-Khan, by 
whom they were most graciously received, and at their departure, invited 
• to return. They accordingly, in 1274, w'cnt hack, taking young Marco 
with them. This young man hi'cumc a great favourite with the Khan, 
and resided at liis coiirt seventeen years. He was the first European 
who gave the world an acconnt of China, llis book was long consi¬ 
dered little more than a pleasant romance, but has since bo(ni proved to 
he remarkably faithful and accuratt;. Its glowing pictures kindled the 
imagination of the young Colunihus, and fed for years his soaring hopes. 

The next Catholic missionary to (Miina was Corvino. He went to 
l^'kin, was kindly received by the Enqieror, built a church l)y imperial 
permission, and baptised several thousand converts. The missions con¬ 
tinued to flourish, and the missionaries were unmolested in their labours, 
till they began to meddle with the government, and thus became politi¬ 
cally obnoxious. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans who traded to China. 
They made their appearance there early in the sixteenth century; and 
were followed by the Spaniards, Dutch, French, &c. 'J'he Russians 
have an overland commerce witli (>hina, but are not allowed to use 
ships. Their dealings are restricted to the frontier station at Kiachta, 
in Tartary. The earliest attempt made by the English to establish a 
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trade with China, was under Elizabeth, in 159G, The three ships 
fitted out ibr this purpose were all wrecked on their outward voyage. 
About forty years later, a somewhat more successful effort was made by 
a flocit under the command of Captain Weddel; but the main object 
was dfC'foated through the jealousy and misrepresentations of the “ Por- 
tingals.” Numerous attempts Ibllowcd, with various success; but it 
was not until tlic beginning of the last century that permission was 
obtained for establishing a factory, and the trade fixed upon a perma¬ 
nent basis. 

The first American vessel that went on a trading voyage to China, 
sailed from New York, in but so rapidly did the trade thus 

opened increase, that in 17S9, there were fifteen American vessels at 
Canton; a larger number than from any other country cxcejit Great 
llrituin. During twenty-eight years, between 1805 and inclusive, 
the whole number of arrivals of American vessels at the port of Canton, 
was 89(), giving an annual average of 32. The total estimated mea¬ 
surement tonnage of these vessels was .^>00,000, averaging, therefore, 
17,857 per annum. The entire value of the (Tiina trade, during the 
above-mentioned period, may be stated, in round numbers, at 150,000,000 
dollars, or over five millions and a quarter per annum, rather more than 
a hundred millions of this sum have been paid in dollars and bills of 
exchange. I'he bulk of the trade is in teas. Of these, twelve kinds 
are known to the foreign commerce, six of black, and as many of green. 
A great variety of other articles enter into the trade, but they form a 
comparatively unimportant part of it. Opium is the chief import into 
China. 

Mr. Eridgman, in his “ Description of Canton,’* estimates the whole 
number of vessels employed in the Cliina trade, belonging to all the 
different nations, at 140. “But the trade,” he adds, “has always been 
carried on under circumstances peculiar to itself. It is secured by no 
commercial treaties; it is regulated by no stipulated rules. MandaU'S 
and edicts not a few there are on record; but they emanate from one 
party; still the trade lives, and, by that imperial favour which extends 
to tlie * four seas,’ flourishes and enjoys no small degree of protection.” 

The foreign commerce with Cliina, the hind trade carried on by the 
Russians alone excepted, is restricted to the five ports already alluded 



to, of which Canton forms the principal, and is conducted, so far as the 
Chinese themselves are concerned, by a body of licensed traders, called 
** Hong merchants/’ This body is called the Co-hong, and its members 
pay roundly for the privilege of entering it. It is not a joint stock 
eonipaiiy; each Hong enjo 3 's Ids individual gains, yet the whole Co- 
hot»g is made responsible for the debts of every member, so far as they 
consist of government dues and obligations to foreigners. These mer¬ 
chants generally amass large fortunes, and live like princes, llowqua, 
the present head of the (\)-liong, is supposed to he one of the richest 
commoners in the world. His annual expenses exceed one hundred 
thousand poinids slerling. 

Tlie facioriea at Canton, as the residences and warehouses of the 
foreign merchants are called, are built on a plot of ground, in part re¬ 
claimed from the river, having not more than 6G0 feet of frontage, with 
about 1000 feet of depth. Within these narrow limits is conducted the 
whole foreign trade of the Celestial emjdre, amounting to from 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 dollars annually. The factories are all of granite or brick, 
and present a liandsoine and substantial front. The ground on which 
they stand, as also most of tlie buildings themselves, ai*e owned by the 
Hong merchants. 

The following detailed account of the five ports now open to British 
commerce, drawn up from authentic sources, will be found at this mo¬ 
ment peculiarly interesting. 

VVe pass over Canton, liaving already noticed it in these pages, and 
commence with a description of 


AMOY. 

Amoy, which is variously called Rmouy or Iliamen, is situated near 
the south-east coast of China, annexing the province of lokien. In 
circuit it has a compass of about fifteen miles ; and the great fort which 
was lately captured by the British arms was resorted to formerly by 
Europeans, but abandoned when foreign commerce was restricted to 
("anton. There are to be met with in its interior, and on the coast, 
several very large temples, particularly one of great celebrity, dedicated 



to the pod Fiih, whose statue, of colossal size, towers to a preat heipht, 
and is much freqiiented by throups of worshippers. I'he images of 
numerous other divinities are also seen, together with a host of strange 
allegorical paintings, and incense is burned j)erpetually on the altars. 
Amoy fort lies at the back of the town, about ^00 yards from the shore, 
upon an eminence of small size. The front of tlie village is composed 
of a cluster of small houses, before which a long baltery runs all along 
the shore, and much resembles Algiers in appearance from the sea. 
Immediately opposite the town is a harbour, and the channel itself is 
about three quarters of a mile ia widtli, separating Amoy from the island 
of Koo-Iang-soo, wdiich also has its battery. The channel is about twelve 
fathoms in depth, and affords very excellent anchorage on the north part 
of tlie town. 

Amoy is the residence of numerous merchants, who are the owners 
of more than 300 large junks, and wlio carry on extensive commerce, 
not only to all the ports of China, but to many also in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and to Japan. It is considered as the grand emporium of the 
FokJen province. Most of the Formosa trade, which is extensive, is 
carried on by the junks appertaining to Amoy ; tlu^y go to all the western 
ports of the island, and either return loaded with rice, or go up to the 
north of China, loaded with sugar. With regard to Fokien, its eliief 
revenue arises from the Amoy vessels, wliich pay, accordijig to their 
burtlien, so much a ton. 

, J'Jie following historical account will serve to shew tl)e various 
attempts which have been made on the part of the British from early 
times, to enter into mutual commerce with the people. As early os 
l(i70, the English Company bad instituted a very fair trade at Amoy, 
which for a time proved tolerably successful, but thnmgli some cause it 
gradually declined, and at length proved so unj)rofitable and vexatious, 
that the Company, in 1G81, ordered their establishments there, as also 
at Formosa, to he withdrawn, and a trade, if possible, to be established 
in their stead at Canton and Foo-chow. Amoy was then taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Tartars. These people have always shewn a great dis¬ 
inclination to foreign trade, and the consequence was, that from tlie 
moment of their being planted in these parts, tlie English have been 
excluded from Ningpo and Amoy, having traded at this last place only 



while it remained independent of the Mantchows, wlien they supplanted 
the I'artars by conquest, and also some time after the rest of China liad 
submitted to them. 

In 1685, the ship Delight was sent out by the English to attempt 
the re-establishment of the trade at Amoy, and about tlife same time 
active exertions were made by the Company towards securing a regular 
commerce at Canton. "I'his trial, and others whicli succeeded, were 
attended with various success, for the high duties and extortions which 
the rapacious mandarins at this port endeavoured to put upon the Eng¬ 
lish, drove them away in disgust, “ The ignorance of the Amoy mer¬ 
chants,” complain the English traders at this period (1734), “and the 
little encouragement they gave us, make us almost despair of doing any 
Imsincss at that place.” Another instance of the obstinacy of the Amoy 
mandarins not to trade with the British occurred in 1744, when the 
llardwicke proet'cdcd into the inner harbour. Her merchants then 
shewed no disj)osition to trade, wliile in fact there seemed few to trade 
with, and accordingly, after fifteen days of ineflectual trial, the Hard- 
wicke left, and proceeded to India, during the monsoon, without a single 
article of carffo. 

In the attempts made in 1832 by the Lord Amherst, a small 
country ship, sent in charge of one of the Company’s servants, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Gutzlaf!', to establish if possible a surreptitious trade in 
opium at tbc prohibited ports, Amoy was tried. On this occasion no 
device, or ingenuity, or enterprise was spared, to dispose of the goods 
on board, and to establish a traffic with the natives. These shewed a 
very hospitable disposition towards strangers, hut all commerce was 
effectually prevented by the mandarins, except in one or two instances. 
Vigilance was everywhere exercised to prevent trade. 

The people of Amoy, and those along the coast, retain an hereditary 
aptitude for the sea, and chiefly supply the Emperor’s war-junks with 
sailors and commanders. Two circumstances probably tend to main¬ 
tain the maritime propensities of the inhabitants. First, the province 
near which it is situated is so far removed from the Grand Canal as 
to afford fewer inducements to inland navigation; secondly, the prox¬ 
imity of the opposite coast of Formosa keeps up a constant intercourse 
by sea. 
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Du Halcle gives a highly favourahlo account of Amoy. Ilo pro¬ 
nounces it to ho a “ a famous sea-port,” and forming one of tlie best 
harbours in the world as a place for ships to ride at anchor. “ It is 
hemmed in,” he says, ‘‘ on one side by the islands, wliich are high, and 
shelter it from every wind; it is also so spacious withal that it can con¬ 
tain many thousands of vessels, and the sea there is so deep that the 
largest ships may come up close to the shore, and ride there in perfect 
safety. You see there,” he continues, ” at all times, a great number of 
Chinese barques, which are on their voyage to the countries bordering 
upon China, and about twenty years ago you might sec there many 
European vessels, but now they come hither but. seldom, and all the trade 
is removed to Canton. The Emperor keeps six or seven thousand men 
there in garrison, under the command of a Chinese general. In entering 
into the haven you double a cape or rock, and this divides itself into two, 
almost as the Mingaut docs in the port of Brest. The rock is visible, and 
rises several feet above the water. Three leagues thence stands a little 
island, having a hole through whicli you sec from one side to the other, 
and on this account called the ‘ liored Island.’ Between this port and 
the isle of Formosa, the islands of Fong-hou form a small archipelago, 
which are occupied by a Chinese garrison, and the mandarin who resides 
tliere has a constant eye upon vessels that trade from China to Formosa, 
and from Formosa to China.” Another traveller speaks of it in the 
following words:—” I’he coast of Amoy is washed by the Chinese sea, 
which forms itself into a channel making the passage of Amoy. This 
channel is at all times practicable, though at those periods when tlm 
monsoons have their changes, this, like all other [)arts of the Chinese 
shores, is unsafe. Amoy is perhaps one of the best natural harbours to 
be found along the coast; it is ample, and generally calm of surface; 
its depth of water renders it capable of receiving vessels of great burden; 
and the island ol‘ Formosa lies, like a great breakwater, as a defence 
for the coast.” 
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I'OO-CUOW-FOO. 

Foo-chow-foo is situated on the right bank of the river Min, about 
midway on one side, whore it forms two broad branches, which arc 
separated by an oblong island of some extent. The embouchure of this 
great river, by which the city is approached from the sea, has its en¬ 
trance crowded with an archipelago of islands, which contain among 
themselves spots both safe and hazardous to navigation. Among those 
of which more special mention may be made, is the cluster of about 
twenty islands, known by the name of the Crocodiles, which stand out 
at some distance from the shore. Nearly close to the mouth of the river 
is Ting-hai, which possesses a very good and commodious anchorage. 
Heyond this, a group of rocks fippcar, and a sharp peak, of which the 
seaman takes the precaution to make clear steerage. On the left bank 
of the river stands King-pac fort, and a short distance upon the opposite 
side Kwan Tow, or Mandarin Head, together with a temple of some size 
and importance. 

After passing by Foo-chow-foo, and bringing up to its walls an 
amount of wealth and commerce lavish in its calculation, this river, to 
which it stands, in a great measure, indebted for its greatness and pros¬ 
perity, flows through the range of the Woo Hills, which abound on 
their summits with the cedar, orange, and lime, in their most imposing 
growth and aspect, and continues to proceed in the same northernly 
direction till close upon the city of Ycn-ping, at which point it branches 
off, taking an easterly course, and traversing one of the richest bohea 
tea districts in the empire. At the foot of the Pou-tching Pass, where 
it ceases to bo navigable, an excellent road commences, which, passing 
through the Pou-tching mountains, and shortly after curving downwards 
to the city of Kin-tchou, forms a junction at that point with the Tchen- 
tang-Kiang river, which, after the travel of a few miles, joins itself to 
the termination of the Wan-ho, or Grand Imperial Canal. From this 
statement, it will be perceived that Foo-chow-foo presents an opening 
for trade and commerce, which may thence be carried through the richest 
tracts of the interior of the empire, and its most important cities; while, 
by means chiefly of water-carriage, communication can be had, through 



the medium of the Grand Canal, with Pekin itself, and the very 
heart of the empire, together with a range of at least four provinces, 
abounding in populous towns and cities; and, providing a good under¬ 
standing can be effected and maintained with the people and authorities 
in the various departments of the empire, an unrivalled trade may be 
established, which shall he no less beneficial to Uie inhabitants of (!inna 
themselves tlian promotive of kindly interchanges with Europeans, with 
the freer circulation of money, and the reciprocal benefits arising from a 
flourishing trade* 

Foo-chow-foo, which is to be regarded as one of the most important 
of the ports temporarily put into the hands and disposal of the Jiritish 
by the recent overtures, has a name in common with other citu\s of the 
same appellation in China. There is a seventh-rate city of the same 
denomination in Kiang-si, the third province of China, wliich must not, 
of course, be confounded with limt whose cession has just been made to 
us, and which ranks as the first capital city of Fokien, which is the fourth 
of the great provinces of China. I'his generalization of name, .atbichiiig 
to several cities in the c(;lestial domains, arises from the circumstances 
of their structure or position. * “ Foo,*' a particle of tlie compound word, 
signifies a city, and chow,” a ditch. This term serves to distinguish 
those cities which are surrounded with a ditch, instead of ramparts or 
walls, as is almost universally the case with the cities of China—Foo- 
chow-foo, meaning no otlier than a city with a ditch or circumvallation. 

Among the various commodities grown about its vicinity, or which 
from other portions of the empire are made substance of traffic into the 
Interior, os also with the adjacent islands on its sea coast, of the islands 
of Formosa, Java, Loo-choo, the more distant Phillippines, and Japan, 
there may he recited, silk, hempen cloth, precious stones, calico, steel, 
musk, and quicksilver. The importations from other countries consist 
principally of cloves, cinnamon, pepper, sandal-wood, amber, coral, and 
many otlier commodities of this nature. 

This great capital, by means of its river, can carry the largest barques 
of China immediately up to its walls. Across its bay it has a noble bridge, 
consisting of more than 100 arches, built of fine white stone, and magni¬ 
ficent as a work of art. 

Foo-chow-foo has no less than nine cities of the third order under its 
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jurisdiction. Tlondercd famous by reason of its situation, the commerce 
which it carries on, both by its ports and the interior of tlic country, is 
in tho liighest degree important and extensive. Incomparably fertile as 
regards its soil, it produces upon the surface of its territory, not only the 
common and universal commodities indigenous to this part of the world, 
such as the finest tea, rice, and grain, but yields a better sugar than is 
elsewhere to be had, and which, by the «irt of its manufacturers, is ren¬ 
dered of the choicest and most relined description. 

So great and populous a city as Foo-cliuw-foo cannot, of course, in 
an empire where intellectual merit is viewed with the highest veneration, 
he supposed to be without its crowd of colleges and institutions of an 
acailcmic order, in which corresponding multitudes of learned men 
abound. Jdterature flourishes here, as ornamentally and usefully as 
elsewhere in the great towns of (’.hiua- The probable utility ot these 
bodies of men to foreigners may l)c surmised from the circumstance, that 
every city of the province has its particular dialect, whicli differs from 
all the rest, and, of course, proves highly incommodious to the traveller. 

Foo-chow-foo Is that district whence the greatest quantity of tea is 
furnished for consumption in liurope. The hills when: the tea is culti¬ 
vated stretch abroad in every direction. The soil docs not yield a 
suIEeicnt quantity of rice for home consumption; however, the exports 
of umber, bamboo, and teas, more than balance the imports of rice and 
cotton. The whole region is very romantic : ridges of undulating lulls, 
naked in part, and partly cultivated in form of terraces up to the top, 
give the whole a most picturesque aspect. The river, which leads up 
to the capital, is broad and navigable as far ns the city. Here are no 
fragments of ancient edifices, or other classic ruins, but a display of 
(fliinese industry and skill in all its variety. The villages and hamlets 
are very numerous all along the river: often in beautiful situations. 
The Dutch anciently traded at this port; but even the remembrance of 
it is now lost. The entrance of the river is in lat. 26 deg. 6 min.; 
long. 119 deg. 55 min. Fertile rice-fields, naked rock, and plains of 
sand, give a diversified aspect to the whole environs. 

Tho river Min is two miles broad where it divides into two branches, 
the northern and largest of whicli leads to hoo-chow-foo. There is a 
lofty inouniuin» bearing north-west, from this; and near the north 



bank of the river is a large canal, with two fathoms water; on the 
south, varying from one to three fathoms. On a nearer approach, nu¬ 
merous small craft are found, coasters from the Cho-kcang province, 
and vessels constructed purposely for the carriage of timber and bamboo. 
The next object which arrests attention is a great stone bridge; a rude, 
but substantial structure, built quite across this broad river. It has a 
very long street, both sides of which are lined with shops, richly supplied 
with every variety of merchandise. Many dwellings are spacious and 
commodious; and, though of wood, are built in an elegant Chinese style. 

The stone bridge which it possesses is about four hundred and twenty 
paces long, built upon thirty-five huge pillars of granite, and ])cars the 
name of “ Wan-show,” “ Myriads of ages! ’* Though built with extreme 
rudeness, and having all the defects of unskilful architecture, it is one of 
the most famous bridges in the empire. Durability is a praise which it 
well deserves, considering its great length, the rapidity of the current, 
and the total absence of arches. 

The natives speak with admiration of Min-gan, a fortress built on 
the declivity of a hill. The place is ascended by granite steps; fi'om 
the top is seen one of the finest views imaginable. The fortifications 
are built in the form of terraces ; several large trees oviTshadow the 
precipitous sides; gardens adorn both valley and fort; and the town is 
situated at the foot of this romantic hill. 


NINGPO. 

Ningpo is the chief city of a department, and a place of extensive 
tiade. The plain of Ningpo, which resembles a garden for its levelness 
and cultivation, is divided by sixty-six canals made by the waters that 
fall from tlie mountains ; this vast quantity of water, fertilising the plain, 
causes it to yield two crops of rice: the walls of Ningpo are 5,074 
geometrical paces in circumference, and from the eastern to the western 
gate, through a street which lies almost in a perfect line, there arc reck¬ 
oned 5,274 large paces: the walls, built of freestone, are in good 
repair, and capable of resisting everything but cannon-balls. There is 
an entrance into the city through five gates, two of which are towards 
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the east, as the port is on that side; not to speak of the two water- 
gates, so called hy the Cliinesc, which arc two great arches that open 
tlirougli the walls to give passage for the barques in and out of the city 
to the canals. On the south-west side there are no buildings worth 
notice, except one tower, several stories high, built of brick, and 
before the eastern gate, which lies soutliward, there is a bridge over 
the Kin, made of sixteen flat-bottomed barques, fastened together with 
iron chains. The entrance into Niiigpo is diflicult, especially for large 
vessels, there being but fifteen feet water over the bar in the highest 
tides. In coming up the river, the city ^J'in-hai-hien, which is under 
its jurisdiction, is passed on the left hand ; it is commanded by a citadel 
built on a liigli rock, by the foot of which all vessels must necessarily 
pass, at half the distance of a pistol-sliot ; the river here is seven or 
eight fathoms deep, having salt-houses on each side. 

Ningpo is situated on the north bank, five or six leagues up the 
river Ta-hca, the mouth of which is about nine leagues distant from 
(^liUKuii harbour. 

Directly to tlic north-westward of this river is a deep gulph, the 
discndiogucmcnt of the riviir Tsecn-tang. A few miles up the gulf is 
llang-chow-foo, the capital of the province Che-keang, a place celebrated 
lor its silk manufactures, and the seat of an extensive inaritinie as well 
as inland trade. Kang-poo was formerly the port of llang-chow, but 
the gradual accuniulatiun of sands has rendered it useless. 


SIIANO-HAE. 

The city of Shang-hae is situated on the right hank of the Woo- 
sung, about twenty or twenty-five miles up. The anchorage at the 
mouth of the river is in hit. 31 deg. 25 min. north; Ion. 121 deg. 1 min. 
30 sec. east. It has been several times visited by foreigners since 1832, 
when the Lord Amherst first touched there. 

Shang-hae is approached immediately from the sea by the Tchang- 
hai channel, which is of considerable breadth. Woo-simg lies at the 
entrance of the river, and the side opposite is defended by a range of 
forts. It possesses the means of communication wilh tlie great Tai 
Lake, ilie borders of which are peculiarly rich in the character of their 
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sfiil, and extensively laid out in luxuriant rice grounds and silk districts. 
Hang-tchou, situated on the Imperial Canal, which passes by the mar¬ 
gin of the Tai Lake, has a large depot for silk and silk-weaving, and 
Sou-tchou also carries on a very important trade in the same article, 
and japanned goods. It fonns a ready means of access to Nankin, and 
tile country everywhere around is the finest imaginable for produc¬ 
tiveness. The salt-pits of Shang-hae yield a very large supply, and 
the trade carried on in this commodity is far from limited. 

Tlio best approacli to Shang-hae, in an easterly direction, is by tlie 
Yang-tsze-Kiang river, the banks of which stretch out to a great dis¬ 
tance ; the water about it, however, not being above four feet in depth, 
but with very regular soundings. Pilots from hence convey vessels to 
the Shang-hae river, the low coast of which, after a short sailing, is ren¬ 
dered conspicuous by a grove of trees near the shore. The peak of a 
small island, the most northerly of the archipelago, and called by the 
Chinese “ Seu-Kung-shan,” is the only landmark which appears on 
steering for tliis island. This possesses a safe anchorage, and many of 
the junks destined to Shang-liae wait in this harbour for a favourable 
wind. Steerage from hence is made in a north-westerly direction, and 
arrival is generally made in a day or two at the mouth of the Woo-sung 
river, which leads to Shang-hae. On all the banks, during several 
months of the year, there is fresh waUir, hut so long as no regular pilot¬ 
ages is established, and no survey of the banks taken, the entrance will 
continue to be dangerous for ships. So extensive an emporium, how¬ 
ever, it has been remarked, well deserves the attention of hydrographors, 
if the spirit of mercantile enterprise can give a stimulus to the art of 
the navigator. 

The coast everywhere on tlie approach to Shang-hae is low and 
uniform. Two forts built on cither shore of the river, whoso entrance is 
broad, appear, possessing a considerable number of guns. The entrance 
is about six fathoms in depth, but towards the right shore the water 
shoals, so as to leave only a channel for the passage of small vessels. On 
the left is a town: a canal leading to Nankin branches oS in a western 
direction. 

The aspect of the country in the vicinage of Shang-hae is generally 
a fertile flat, not mucli above the level of the sea, well cultivated, and 
without the least hill. I'lie ravages occasioned by inundations arc very 
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{jreat, as no banks of the loamy soil can resist the swollen river. These 
marshy grounds the Chinese take care to drain, and to render them 
well adapted to the culture of rice, which requires a low and moist soil. 
To cultivate this commodity, and to furnish their tribute of grain to the 
capital, which in these parts is very considerable, the people direct all 
their energy, and are enabled to raise two crops of grain from this fer¬ 
tile soil—one of rice, and another of wheat. 

Shang-hae, as a trading town, ranks after Canton in importance. 
Tliough it may not be the only emporium near the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
and thus tlic only place for importation to Kcang-nan, the junks from 
all tlic southern provinces are prohibited from proceeding to the har¬ 
bours north of this river- 

The trade here carried on is always brisk ; and now that Europeans 
arc admitted to its port, it will no doubt increase to a miraculous de¬ 
gree. Tlie consumption of foreign articles, among the many millions 
who inliabit (kmtral Asia, is very great. Owing to this circumstance, 
the imports far exceed the exports; the latter consist chiefly of raw 
silk, silk stuffs, and teas, besides manufactures fabricated by the skilful 
hand of the Kcang-nan people. Ships bound to this port can toucli at 
('ha-poo in Che-keang province, Hang-i*hoo district, and at Soo-chuw, 
a little south of Woo-sung river. This latter place is one of the most 
populous and delightful districts of the whole Cliincse empire, and might 
fully claim the poetical name of “Arcadia.'* That so large a field for 
mercantile enterprise hjis been hitherto overlooked is surprising- The 
fear of infringing Chinese laws has deterred ships from even attempting 
to open commercial intercourse. 

The hamlets scattered everywhere over the alluvial soil whicli sur¬ 
rounds it are generally built, as regards their cottages, among clusters of 
trees, and would be very pleasant if care were taken to keep them clean. 
The fields, though they yield luxuriant crops, have their most abundant 
harvests sufficiently consumed by the number of inliabitants. The mi¬ 
litary usually kept here in barracks are poor and inefficient; the war- 
hoats insufficient to keep out the smallest well-armed ship, and the 
people have for a long time highly disapproved of the restrictions made 
upon their trade. 

The junks which crowd up to this city are for the most part of an 
oblong form, and have generally four masts, and canvass sails. They 
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seldom exceed two hundred tons burden, are all of them numbered, and 
have the place to which they belong written in very large letters alotig 
the side ; most of them arc very bad sailers, and are frequently wrecked, 
'riiey visit, principally, the liarbours of Lcaoii-tung, or Mantcliow Tar¬ 
tary, from whence tliey import oil-cakes and peas, whilst they export 
silks, and other manufactures of Keang-iian. 

The city of Shang-hae is built on the left side of the river. It is 
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ascended by a stone pier, in front of a temple, dedicated to lire (iucen 
of Heaven, who seems to have many temples and worshijqiers in all the 
trading towns. The houses are generally very low, the streets narrow, 
the shojrs numerous, the temples very magnilicent, and the bustle ex¬ 
cessive. It is the great emporium of Central Asia. 

The Chinese have been repeatedly denounced in terms savouring 
little of ChrLstian forbearance and charity. In their business transac¬ 
tions they have been presented to our imagination as a nation of cheats ; 
in their bearing towards foreigners, as scornful and repulsive to the last 
degree of supercilious self-complacency; and in their own social rela¬ 
tions, as bereft of every noble sentiment and generous sympathy. The 
policy, especially of excluding foreign traders from all but a single port 
of the empire, has been made the subject of the most acrimonious 
denunciations. Far be it from us to enter tlic lists in defence of tliis 
policy; nor will we take up the proflbred gauntlet on the general ques¬ 
tion of Chinese respectability and worth. Ilut trutli and justice arc 
suitors at the bar, and demand a few words in explanation of one or two 
points which seem not to be generally understood. We have alrciidy 
seen that this people, ut an early day, sought commercial connections 
with various of the neighbouring nations; that the Arabians traded 
freely with them wherever they jdeased; that the earliest European 
visiters were received with marked kindness, and treated with extraor¬ 
dinary hospitality ; and tliat the Catholic missionaries had free admission 
to all parts, and made and baptised converts witliout let or liindrance. 
These zealous'and able sectaries were frequently promoted to the 
highest dignities of the empire. They founded churches at their will; 
and hundreds of thousands of Chinese were, nominally at least, through 
their exertions, converted to tlic Christian faith. They continued in 
favour till they indiscreetly began to tamper with government affairs, 
and attempted to undermine the ancient institutions of the realm. No 
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restrictions of place were imposed upon those western merchants who 
first frequented the shores of China. Every port was open to their 
enterprise, and they were not required to confine their dealings to any 
defined spot or particular class of merchants. But tlie burning jealousies 
and fierce wranglings perpetually kept up between the subjects of the 
diflereiit European governments that sought to share in the rich gains 
of the Cl^a trade, roused the suspicions of the ([Ihinese, and inspired 
no very favourable opinion of their character. The abominable arts to 
which the foreigners in former times, under the temptations of a base 
cupidity, resorted to injure each other, would seem almost to justify the 
epitliet “ Fan-kweis,” “ foreign demons,'* applied to them by the natives, 
'fhese circumstances, together witli various positive abuses of the liberties 
of trade at first freely granted, caused the government to commence at 
length the work of abridging the privileges of foreigners, and the result 
appears in the rigid system of restrictions now in force. 

If European and American traders may fairly blame the illiberality 
of tlie Chinese, these have certainly just ground of complaint against 
them in the illegal practices to whicli their cupidity tempts them. Fif¬ 
teen to twenty millions worth of opium has been for years, in defiance 
of the laws and known wishes of the government, annually emptied upon 
the shores of China by Christian merchants! 

Alas for missionary effort, so long as tlie grasping avarice of the 
countries whence the missionaries come, sets at naught every Christian 
obligation before the very eyes of the people whom it is sought to 
convert! Most devoutly do we long for tlie auspicious day, when the 
pure religion of Jesus, shall shed its sacred influences on every human 
being; but we believe it will not come, till the principles of that re¬ 
ligion shall take a firmer liold upon the affections of those who profess 
to enjoy it, and rear a mightier embankment around tlieir sordid and 
stormy passions. When the missionary shall find an auxiliary in the 
stainless life of every compatriot who visits the scene of his labours 
for ])urposes of pleasure or of gain; when he can poiht not only to 
the pure maxims and sublime doctrines proclaimed by the founder 
of Ills faith, but to the clustering graces that adorn its professors; tlien 
indeed will the day dawn, and the day-star of the millennium arise 
upon the world! 













